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New Touring Sedans, with Built-in Trunk 


New among the Ford body styles for this year are the Tupor and Forpor Tourine SepAns. Their beauty, comfort, safety, V- 8 per- 
formance and economy make them popular, practical family cars. . . . The built-in trunk accents the length of these Touring Sedans 
and solves the luggage problem. It locks securely and is rain-proof and dust-proof. The large opening makes it easy to get luggage in 
and out. . . . The Ford Touring Sedans are upholstered in a choice of Mohair or Wool Suede, with taupe colour appointments to 
match. Everything is distinctively new and modern. . . . Four especially important features are the V- 8 engine, Centre-Poise riding 
comfort, all-steel body and Safety Glass throughout at no extra cost. . . . V-8 power and smoothness mean more enjoyable motor- 


ing. More than three years of use by two million owners have proved that the Ford V-8 is the most economical Ford ever }uilt. 
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“TORRIBLE?’’—says MopERN SOCIETY 
“ADMITRABILE?’—says THE MODERN DENTIST 


IT ISN’T BEING DONE, BUT IT’S One Way TO PREVENT “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


TOOTH PASTE 


MAGINE such conduct at the dinner table. One 

such barbaric performance would immediately 
black-list the offender. And no one could blame 
modern society for it. 


But the modern dentist—your dentist—sees this 
performance in another light. 

**Admirable,’’ would be his prompt and clear-cut 
verdict. ‘‘If coarse, raw foods were more in promi- 
nence on our modern menus, if all my patients were 
more primitive and aggressive about exercising their 
teeth and gums, I'd hear a lot less about that dental 
warning ‘pink tooth brush’—a lot less about a long 
list of modern dental ills.”’ 

For our soft, modern foods do deny our gums work 
and exercise—do rob them of health and firmness. 
And ‘“‘pink tooth brush”’ is simply the drastic warn- 
ing that massage and stimulation are needed at once. 


NEGLECT OF “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” IS UNSAFE 


Don’t let neglect of *‘pink tooth brush’’ cause your 
teeth to become dingy, your gums tender. Don’t let 
it open the way for serious gum disorders. Don't 
Jet it endanger sound teeth. 


Follow modern dental teachings—and play safe. 
Brush your teeth regularly with Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Then each time you brush your teeth, put a little 
extra Ipana on your brush or fingertip, and massage 
it into your gums. Ipana with massage rouses lazy 
gums, speeds circulation through the gum tissues and 
helps bring them back to healthy firmness. 


WHY WAIT FOR THE TRIAL TUBE? 


Send the coupon below, if you like. But a trial tube 
can be, at best, only an introduction. Why not buy 
the full-size tube today and begin to get Ipana’s 
definite advantages now—a month of scientific 
dental care... 100 brushings ... brighter teeth and 
healthier gums. 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
1239 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. CH-3-35 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE free. 
Name 
Street 


City__ 
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WHAT AN uproar 
that prairie wife 
caused when she 
wrote the story of 
her life in a recent 
issue! I can assure 
you she wrote of her 
actual experiences. 
She really is a 
prairie wife and not 
a highly imagina- 
tive journalist as many have suggested. Letters poured in 
bringing indignant protests from women who have lived for 
fifty years on the prairies, from new western brides, from 
readers who once lived there. All of them were dramatic in 
the extreme. To read page after page written in the brief 
moments of busy days was to realize anew the loyal courage 
and dauntless optimism of the West. In these simple, unpre- 
tentious pictures from actual life lay the most enthralling 
matter any magazine could publish. What traditional 
happy ending for a magazine romance, for instance, could 
better that of one twenty-page letter? It outlined a life of 
cruel drudgery, of actual suffering. It was a story that 
included the death of two babies through lack of proper care 
at their birth. It told of years of daily battles. Yet it con- 
cluded in this way: 

“Last night I was emptying the wash tub—the kiddies 
had just had their bath and becn tucked into bed. Friend 
hubby was milking. ‘Hey, Florence!’ he yelled. ‘What is 
it?’ I asked wearily. ‘I kinda like you. Thought I’d tell you. 
I just happened to think of it!’ And this from my inarticu- 
late husband.” 

I only wish we could publish ten times the number we 
have. But in selecting the extracts we have chosen those 
which seem to cover as wide a field as possible. I ask those 
hundreds of writers who are disappointed in not seeing their 
letters in this issue, to see if their opinions are not expressed 
there anyway. So many letters were duplicates in ideas. 





NATURALLY WITH hot weather interest foremost we 
have stressed the fiction in this issue. And we all hope you 
find it an entertaining programme. It’s varied enough, 
anyway ! 

Such a bewildered group of lovers in “Oats for Oleander,” 
by Martha Banning Thomas, of Nova Scotia. Anyone with 
sons and daughters or brothers and sisters will remember 
the same attitude as those of the young people in this story. 
I’m sure you'll enjoy this light-hearted tale of troublesome 
young love—so tragic to youth, so bitter-sweet and amusing 
to its elders! 


BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 


N. ROY PERRY, Advertising Manager 


When I read “Room for Four” the first time I began it 
with a prejudice, for there have been so many tales about 
But Nelia Gardner White 
has a poignant understanding of the picture as a whole that 
gives the story the power of real life. If only every family 


the difficulties of stepmothers! 


could get such a bird’s-eye view of 
some of the turbulent passages in 
every home. As a rule the only 
people who can are the grand- 
parents—and we so seldom listen | 
to them. 

“The Wind is a Rowdy” will, I 
imagine, be a popular story this 
month. It will while away a hot 
summer hour most satisfactorily. 


See if it doesn’t. So will “Hired Man,” by that veteran 
favorite of all the big magazines, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


A merry tale this. 


NEXT MONTH brings the first of many vital features 
planned for your reading interest. There’s a thrilling new 
mystery coming—the story of a strange crime in the Aus- 
tria of today. I can promise you plenty of excitement in a 
September brings also 
the first of a unique series of lessons on how to draw funny 
pictures. They are designed in the main for boys and girls, 
but like the Santa Claus parade, thousands of grown-ups 
will be present. When you get the first lesson, set your 
evening party at practising some of the funny faces and 


terse, well-written modern novel. 


see if you don’t have an absorbing and hilarious time. 


Coming, too, is Vera Brittain’s powerful 
article, ““Can Youth Win the Peace?” Don’t 
miss that. Nor the beautiful story of bird 
life in Canada by Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, 
“The Great White Owl.”’ Nor the personal 
confessions of that very solemn, funny man, 


Ned Sparks. 





without Chatelaine.” 
That’s what we’re working for anyway! 
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There are so many plans for our Fall issues 
crammed with fiction you'll want to read, 
and features that, we hope, will make you 
agree with one reader who said “Home wouldn’t be home 
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F I TOLD YOU, you'd be shocked.” 
“Something about Oleander?” he 
smiling. 
Flinders shook her head. 
contrary.” 

“Your bait is practically irresistible, you know. I dote on 
being shocked.” 

She gave him a curiously long look which he remembered 
afterward, but did not understand until the day of the 
accident many weeks later. Then the telephone rang, and 
while she was accepting Bill Laird’s invitation to tea and 
dance that afternoon, Tommy Mann rose, bowed behind 
her back, and left. 

As he slipped quietly into the hall he perceived a gentle- 
man hanging up his hat. The gentleman was Flinders’s 


enquired, not 


“No; quite, quite the 


father. “‘Going—and at tea time?’’ he asked incredulously. 
“Yes, Mr. Fulsome. Engagement, you know. Must hop 
along.” 


The gentleman draped a scarf about his hat. Then he 
enquired abruptly if Tommy enjoyed his work at the bank. 

Tommy hesitated. 

“I take it, you don’t. Well, I can’t quote silence against 
you, but not much room for advancement there. Would 
you consider a change if it bettered your circumstances?” 

Tommy’s circumstances were exceedingly bleak; almost 
any change would better them. “Yes, sir, I would.” 

Mr. Fulsome was a man of substance and position in the 
small city of Rossiter. He now bent upon Tommy a keen, 
humorous look. ‘“‘We’ll talk the thing over some time, when 
you're not in such a hurry to escape.” 

Out on the street Tommy walked rapidly, his mind given 
over to a single, dominating, incomprehensible subject 
Flinders. She had been christened in babyhood (so he had 
been told) by a decent, respectable name, but having an 
early predilection amounting to genius for falling into the 
ashy fireplace, she had got herself inextricably associated 
with the old nursery rhyme; and Flinders she had been called 
from the age of two. And she had nobly maintained the 


She climbed up on the wheel-hub and gave him a curling lash across the shoulders, 


tradition of the unexpected. Her grand, 
crazy impulsiveness! Her breezy style of 
wearing clothes as if she’d met them in 
the wind. Her maddening inconsistencies. 
Tommy had loved her the moment Bill 
Laird had introduced him at a dance over 
a year ago. 

“‘Ho-hum,” he sighed as he reached his 
dull, inexpensive room at the hotel. Just 
about now Flinders would be setting her 
white teeth into cinnamon toast. And 
her escort would swing those big-boy, 
ex-varsity shoulders around for the 
purpose of bestowing upon her one of his 
splendid, condescending glances. The 
football field had steamed with a ruinous 
adulation of Bill Laird. A nice guy 
spoiled by sport. Everybody said so. 

Tommy tried to read, but Flinders’s 
face looked at him through every line of print. What 
devastating truth had she been on the point of telling him? 
She could, on occasion, be very frank and direct. He forgot 
his book as he brooded over the affair of last week—the 
affair of Oleander. Just one of those preposterous situations 
which crack down out of a clear sky to show a man up in 
the worst light. 

He had been walking along with Flinders when they heard 
the hollow clopping of a horse’s hoofs on the pavement. A 
lean bony animal came in sight, dragging a two-wheeled 
cart piled high with oddments of old furniture. On the up- 
grade the horse slipped a little. There came a moment when 
the animal could make no progress. The driver, a lump of 
ragged clothes on the seat, quickened to life. He yelled, 
using his whip. 

Flinders murmured “‘Oh,”’ just once and very softly. 

Then, with that sickening clatter of hard hoofs trying to 
clutch hard pavement, the horse fell to his knees. Another 
yell. The lash whistled through the air. 







































“Drat the man!”’ cried Tommy, striding toward the cart. 

Flinders ran. She reached the horse’s head and tugged at 
his bridle. She gave him courage and brought him to his feet. 
The poor creature was old, and his eyes glowed with mourn- 
ful gratitude. 

Tommy, close behind her, was totally unprepared for her 
next move. “Is your horse sharp-shod?” she demanded. 

“No, he ain’t,” growled the man. ‘And I’d thank ye to 
leave me business alone.” 

Whereupon the unpredictable girl climbed up on the 
wheel-hub, snatched the whip from the driver’s hand, and 
gave him a curling lash across the shoulders. 

“Don’t you know, you detestable lump of a man, that you 
must be decent to dumb beasts or cool your heels in jail?’ 
She emphasized her question with a second smart cut. 

The driver shrank visibly within his clothes. ‘‘He’s mine.” 

“But you can’t abuse him when I’m around. And right 
this minute I’ll not only report you to the police, but I'll 
buy your horse. How much?” 
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Canada Dry was no chance discovery. It took the lifetime work of a master beverage maker 
to perfect it. And so thorough and inspired was his work that today his ginger ale still 
stands in a class alone... 
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THE CHAMPAGNE OF GINGER ALES 
oo 


You could roam over the whole world and find no finer ginger ale 
than “Canada Dry.” To say “Canada Dry,” in fact, leaves nothing 
fine about ginger ales left wnsaid. As a drink for the children, it 

sets the standard of wholesomeness. And as a partner in the long, 


tall drinks, it has never yet been surpassed. 


Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water is the “soda plus.” It, too, is in 
a class by itself. Opened and in your refrigerator for 24 long 


hours, it still comes out full of lively, long-lasting sparkle. 
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Illustrated 
by Kay Avery 


“There are moments for everything, Tommy, darling. 
But when they go, they’re gone. Maybe some time I'll tell 
you; maybe not. The firelight that afternoon and your 
sober, serious eyes made me reckless. Surely we’re happy 
enough as it is.”” She smiled that long sweet look, and he 


had to be content. 

Happy enough as it is? It didn’t make sense. “And 
Oleander?” he asked a little later, ‘How is his general 
health? Do you take him out every day on a lead? Does 
your father know of your bargain? And’’—his arm drew 
her close until her brown curls touched his chin—‘‘how many 
washings have you taken in?” 

Instantly she became prim. “I'll have you know I wash 
woollens exceptionally well. It’s a gift. I’m not so hot at 
linens and my ironing is poisonous. But I’ve made a few 
dollars—even in two days, believe it or not. May I solicit 
your trade? Could I not, in a nice way, do something to 
alleviate the bachelor condition of your socks? Washed, 
darned, delivered within five hours. Thirty cents the half 
dozen.” 

The violins dropped a mere breath on them, shuddered, 
then swept up winding stairs of melody. “Flinders! Oh, 
my dear, I love you awfully.” 

He felt her quiver as a birch quivers when the wind passes 
through its upper branches. Her eyes grew mistily tender. 
She opened her lips to speak, when she was smilingly, 
masterfully removed from his arms. ‘Sorry, but I’d like a 
whirl with the lovely lady myself.” 

She was gone in a sighing rustle of silk. Bill Laird turned 
to grin at him over broad ex-varsity shoulders, 





Who did he think he was—the conceited ass—trying to 
run two girls at once? Smothering with rage, Tommy found 
a dim alcove screened by potted palms. Behind a drooping 
frond he lit a cigarette and tried to sort out his emotions. 
Flinders might mock, but she was always herself. Happy 
enough as it is. What under the sun could she have meant 
this time? His cigarette was burned out in three furious 
puffs. 

“Getting plenty of steam up, aren’t you?” 

Frowning, he peered behind the next palm. A tiny person 
lost in filmy clouds of white was looking up at him pertly. 
Fair hair—lots of it; dark eyes; a wraith of a girl so delicately 
small you felt you could pop her in your pocket. 

“Hello,” said Tommy Mann wonderingly. Some blithe, 
indescribable quality in the little figure before him, seemed 
to untie knots in his nerves. ‘‘I] know your name right away 
without telling me. It’s Tanya—short for Queen of the 
Fairies.” Certainly this greeting was so far from his usually 
rather formal vein, that he felt amazed hearing his 
own lips say it. But he spoke with a glib, happy freedom. 
“Why are you hiding in the twilight of the palms?” 

“I’m having a bad fit of sulks over Bill Laird. Possibly 
you’ve heard of him? A big hunky who thinks the world is 
his football?” 

The Moth One! As Tommy continued to smile down at 
her, a great delight ran through him. Here in this small, 
exquisite person lived the very essence of gaiety. This time 
he was neither slow nor cautious. Laughing he pulled her 
out from behind the palms and together they waltzed the 
length of the ball room. 


“You’re light and swift as a dream,” he whispered. 
Whirl, whirl, whirl: White draperies lifting and drifting 
like clouds before a breeze. Whirl, whirl! 

Once in a crowded space he saved her from a bump by 
swinging her clear of the floor. ‘“‘About eighty-seven pounds 
—by the exact calculation of my manly arm.” 

“Just a pound out of the way. It’s eighty-six. Do you do 
much personal weighing—by the arm method, Tommy 
Mann?” 

“Fairy Queens exclusively. I make it a rule. And how do 
you know my name?” 

Again the impish look flitted across her face. “I was 
born knowing it.” But her eyes went wandering. Bill 
Laird passed them at this moment, and at sight of Tanya, 
the easy grin slid from his face. Flinders still danced with 
him. 

Dance—whirl—dance! Tanya floated over the floor like a 
dandelion ball. Once she looked up and said with sudden 
seriousness: ‘‘Let me tell you something. I’m putting on an 
act. So are you. And if you don’t object, let’s stop to catch 
our breaths. I’ve lost hundreds since I met you.” 

They returned to the sheltered alcove, and Tommy com- 
manded his partner to tell him who she really was. 

“Maddy Durham to friends. Just plain Tanya to you. 
I’ve been in Rossiter three weeks visiting. Will that do?” 
She pushed back her loose, fair ringlets, and her white 
veined temples made Tommy remember a statue he had 
seen in an art gallery—pure, cool untouchable. 

“Now that I’ve collected several lungfuls of air, I’m 
going to say something important. It may not interest you, 
but here it is. I’m jealous as fits of Bill Laird. I can’t help it. 
I go into a side-slip every time he smiles at me. And I rather 
feel you’re jealous as fits of Flinders Fulsome. It’s not 
modern; it’s not good sense, but there you are.” 

Tommy felt a trifle giddy over her swift summing up of 
the situation. 

Tanya looked solemn, then her face became radiant. “I 
have it! The biggest idea of the century. Let’s incorporate a 
company. We two against our loves. We’ll pool our bravery 
and draw on it for gallant conduct when the world is 
watching us.” 

She was so delightfully in earnest that Tommy’s spirits 
took wings and soared with her enthusiasm. “Done! I’m 
with you to the last ditch.”” Then he added sombrely. “Of 
course social usage compels me to dance with Flinders when 
absolutely unavoidable, Otherwise it’s Tanya and Tommy 
Incorporated.” 

She gave him her hand, no larger than a tea-rose. 


THE BALL spun its brilliant course through rose-and- 
silver lights. Once Tanya confessed to Tommy that she 
knew about the old white horse. She threw him a pert, 
dazzling look. ‘“‘Don’t let it get you down. Don’t let any- 
thing get you down. You're a grand guy, Tommy Mann. 
You don’t need a row of medals to tell the world. I like you.” 
When she laid her fingers on his coat sleeve it was as if rose- 
petals had settled there. ‘Last of all, don’t let yourself get 
you down. Of all combinations, that’s the hardest to 
conquer. I’m like that, too; it’s the reason I understand 
you. 

She was like a friendly cottage after a lonely walk. 

On the way home in a taxi Flinders was very quiet. “How 
did you like the brawl?” asked Tommy politely. 

“Brawl?” 

“Just a misplaced r. I meant the ball.” 

“Very much. And you?” 

“Give you my word—never had a better time in my life.” 

“I could see that,”’ she spoke with soft laughter, “‘with a 
glass eye.” 

When he said good-by she reached up to touch his hair 
with a swift caress. “Funny man is Tommy Mann. [’ll 
call for your bundle of socks tomorrow.” 

Accordingly next morning Tommy {Continued on page 20} 








A ROLLICKING STORY INVOLVING 
A CAUTIOUS YOUNG MAN, AN 
UNPREDICTABLE GIRL AND AN 
OLD WHITE HORSE WHO PLAYS 
CUPID TO BEWILDERED LOVERS 


Tommy gazed on this fantastic performance with laughter 
and despair. Then he began to feel uncomfortable. He 
loathed cruelty as much as Flinders. Why had he let her 
take the lead? 

on much? Speak up before I—” she flourished the 
whip. 

The driver’s puffy red eyes blinked rapidly. “I couldn’t 
take a farthing less than a hundred dollars for him. He’s a 
good horse. Me and him has been friends for a long time. 
I’m fond of him . . . very fond.”” He wagged his head and 
waxed sentimental. 

“Oh, very fond of him. I can see that!” mocked the girl. 

The old bundle of clothes weaved back and forth, mum- 
bling and whining. 

“You'll take fifty dollars for him. Now get down and 
help me unhitch.” 

Tommy tweaked Flinders’s sleeve. “‘Aren’t you being a 
trifle excessive?” 

She gave him no answer. 

The driver had climbed down, and together they untied 
bits of rope which bound the dilapidated harness together. 
The horse stepped free of his load. 

Flinders then took from her purse a used envelope and 
five, crisp ten-dollar bills. The sight of the money sent the 
man into a chill of greedy excitement. On the back of the 
envelope the girl made out a bill of sale which the driver 
readily signed with a stump of a pencil. 

“This gentleman,” said Flinders, indicating Tommy, “‘is 
very strong. He will escort you to the police station and 
lay the charges. Your cart will be all right here for the 
present, close to the curb. You can get it later, and drag it 
home yourself between the shafts.” 

“May I enquire,” said Tommy in frosty syllables, “‘your 
immediate plans?” 

“I shall simply lead the horse to that livery stable near 
home. He’s going to give himself a time—a big time.”” She 
patted the nose of the mournful beast. ‘‘By the way, driver, 
what is his name?” 

The man’s manner had changed into one of greasy 
friendliness: “Oleander, miss.” 

Weak with sudden hysteria, Flinders leaned against the 
flat-ribbed horse. Then she quickly recovered. “Tommy, 
take this driver away.” 





OLE Am DER 


“Allow me to shoo this pest out of 
your way so that you may con- 
tinue with your pastoral wooing.” 


His final glimpse was of a slender figure leading a decrepit 
white horse, one of her hands in her coat pocket, her brown 
curls blowing in the wind. 


THAT'S THE way she was. Surprise attacks that got you 
down. Tommy had argued the matter with her next day. 
He reminded her that the driver could have sued her for 
unprovoked attack, but she hooted at the idea. “Fifty 
dollars gave him spasms of joy. And let me tell you, it’s not 
often I have so much money in my purse; but father gave 
me my allowance that morning. And how,” she asked 
briskly, ‘‘can I support Oleander? Take in washings?” 

He could not forgive her for being quicker than he, so he 
offered neither advice nor a penny. Let her work it out 
herself. Just . . . let her! 

Two evenings later Tommy took Flinders to the Charity 
Ball, Rossiter’s most brilliant affair of the year. Naturally 
he supposed Bill would have horned in ahead of him, but 
Bill was taking somebody else. Flinders spoke casually of 
the matter. “She’s cute as a moth’s wing, Bill says. Someone 
visiting here.” 

“Indeed!” remarked Tommy without enthusiasm. Yet as 
he and Flinders dipped into the first tango his troubled 
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discontent melted away. ‘“You’re shining like all the stars 
of heaven tonight,” he told her. 

“And you're not such a slouch yourself, Tommy. In fact 
quite distinguished, but a bit glum. Conscience hitting on 
all cylinders as usual?” 

He wanted to shake her. In a few moments he whirled 
her off into a quieter corner. “‘Nice time tea-ing and danc- 
ing?” he enquired lightly. 


“When—who?” 
“Don’t be so upstage. Bill Laird, of course.” 
“Oh—can’t quite recall. He’s all fired with his new 


enthusiasm. The Moth One I mentioned. Bills goes up likea 
rocket, when pretty eyes are shining.” 

“Tell that,” said Tommy curtly, “to the elephants!” 

Her long skirts rustled about his feet like autumn leaves, 
Her thin arms lay along his sleeve. He took a deep breath. 
“Flinders, please tell me what you were going to say that 
afternoon. I can stand it, whatever it is.” 

She lifted her chin so that he saw the blue tracery of 
linked shadows beneath a silver chain on her neck. It made 
him think of shadows on the snow. He looked away as a 
sharp pain ground slowly from rib to rib. Pain of loving 
Flinders; of wanting her to love him. 
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"| hate this stuff,"" she said suddenly. "It's 
too smooth. It's too bright. | won't wear it.” 


EVER LONG FOR BREATH-TAKING 
BEAUTY? ... THEN READ WHAT 
HAPPENED TO PAISHA WHO HAD 
THE FORM OF EVE «. - - AND 
WITH IT THE SOUL OF MARTHA 


BY 


CATHERINE 
DRINKER 
BOWEN 


Paisha was thirteen, that Jim almost lived on the 
Shannon doorstep. Michael liked the boy and 
would tell him stories about life in the mines, where 
he had spent his life before Mrs. Shannon got him 
on to Maple Street. How when he was seven he had 
crawled the wet black tunnels before his father with a 
light in his cap. Some of the stories were not pretty. 

“But, Mike,” the boy would protest, his brow 
puckered, his brown eyes wide, distressed, “‘it’s not 
that way now, up in the mines? There’s doctors up 
there now, when a man gets hurt to death like your 
brother.’’ Mike would shake his head. “‘Not doctors 
that really know how to cement a man so he'll stick 
together after a blow-up. No doctor with anything 
to him would bury himself in a place like Mauch 
Chunk.” 

Mrs. Shannon put up with Jim so long as it was 
merely a childhood friendship. “Only Jim,” she 
called him. 

“Who's downstairs, mother?” 

“Oh, it’s only Jim.” 

Secretly she considered Jim an early proof of 
Paisha’s powers, a whetstone for her knife. But 
when Paisha was seventeen, Jim suddenly stopped 
coming to the house. The girl never knew why. Her 
mother knew, but she answered her daughter’s 
questions with a toss of the head. Jim, she guessed, 
was too busy, what with going to college and working 
afternoons for the Gibbs on the Hill. Paisha herself 
asked Jim why, put on her new green silk dress to 
ask him, brushed her hair in a shining miraculous 


loop at her neck and walked down to his house. She walked 
slowly; while she was still two houses away, she saw Jim out 
front, fixing his motorcycle. It was a windy October day, 
bright, exciting. Two cars passed and then a third, a 
roadster, yellow and shining and topless, slowed up to the 
curb and stopped by Paisha. It was Calloway Gibbs, with 
whom she had gone to school for a year or two, but who had 
disappeared long ago to some city school, and then college. 

“Red Shannon!” he said. “Lord! They oughtn’t to let 
you on the public streets. It’s not safe for the—publie. 
Even,” he grinned, “in that horrible outfit you’ve got on, it’s 
not safe.” 

Paisha walked on to where Jim leaned above an ancient 
wheel hub. She said, “Jim, why don’t you come round to 
the house any more?” Jim did not look up. ‘There’s no 
room on your mother’s front porch for a Gibbs and an Only 
Jim,” he said. “I saw the little episode just now. Run along, 
Red. I’m busy.” 

Paisha stood awkwardly, trying to talk, but words were 
not easy. With other men than Jim, there was no need of 
words. Other men looked at her, but Jim looked at the job 
in hand. She put a hand on his shoulder. “Ride me round 
the block on your bike, Jim. Please!’ 

Jim got up quickly and shook her hand off. “I’ve told you 
before it’ll spoil your complexion, pillion riding. You keep 
out of the wind.” He stood before her, very straight, and 
October, moving swiftly through the maples, ruffled his thick 
brown hair. There was a long smudge on his cheek. He 
looked down, straight into Paisha’s eyes, and his own eyes 
were hard. “Listen, Miss Shannon, daughter of Missis 
Shannon, and listen hard. There won’t be any trees, any 
nice red planted maples, to break the wind where I’m going. 
No windbreaks where I’ll be ten years from today. Five, 
if I can do it, my little hothouse flower.”” He nodded down 
the street. “‘Get your millionaire friend to take you riding. 
He’s got a triple-glass shield right round the driver’s seat.” 

Paisha’s toes curled tightly inside her slippers; she could 
fee] dampness on her forehead and her nails made a mark on 
the palms of her hands. She said, “Jim!” But Jim had 
started the motor and did not hear her. He had his goggles 
on, and he did not see her eyes. He climbed on the motor- 
cycle. “Good-by, Red,” he said. “And what I mean is, 
good-by!”’ He threw out the clutch. “Luck to you, Cleo- 
patra,” he said, and was gone. 

Not a week afterward, Paisha was walking down the 
street and heard Jim’s motorcycle coming a block or two 
behind her. She would know that sound from a million 
such. It seemed a long time coming; {Continued on page 59} 
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T SIXTEEN, when Paisha Shannon walked the street beneath the maples, 
men looked back as she passed. Even when she wore her beret pulled 
down to her ears, they looked back. Because, while Mrs. Shannon had 
given her daughter a halo of flame, hair like Eve, like Clara Bow—Mike 

Shannon had given her something else. Shoulder blades flat as a pie pan, a long 
spine like a steel spring; the strong, easy body of a worker. 

It was Mrs. Shannon who had named her daughter with this name which 
dogged her with the eternal shadow of something to live up to. She had got it out 
of a book: Paisha, which means “She who transgressed in the Garden of Eden.” 
Mrs. Shannon was by no means the woman to court sin and the serpent; merely, 
she set her daughter down at birth as a fascinator, and a fascinator can carry the 
family far. Out of Maple Street, out of the geranium into the gardenia belt . . . 

At sixteen Paisha knew her name as one of her mother’s less successful jokes. 
She hated it, and with it the names of all red-headed sirens through the ages—Dido, 
Queen Elizabeth, Cleopatra, Clara Bow. Because at sixteen Paisha, with the shell 
of Eve, had the heart of Martha. She was a worker with her hands, like her father, 
like all the Shannons. And she knew it, knew at sixteen what she did not want. 
Gardenias were what she did not want, and a seat in the grandstand. And at 
eighteen she knew what she wanted. She wanted a bungalow, right here on Maple 
Street, in the geranium belt. Wisteria over the door, a car in the garage, and in the 
bungalow, babies. Brown-haired, brown-eyed babies, with freckles on their noses. 

Jim had brown hair and brown eyes and the freckles which Paisha would have 
had but for her mother’s eternal vigilance with hat, gloves and admonitions. Jim 
lived three houses down the street, and Jim didn’t think she was Cleopatra. “‘Red,”’ 
he called her, or “Pat.” Never Paisha. He had a secondhand motorcycle he was 
for ever tinkering with, on the street outside his hedge; he had rigged up a ridicu- 
lous box under the handlebars, and only Paisha knew what was in the box. 
Bandages, and a doll. 

Jim had practised bandaging—with a book and without one, since Paisha could 
remember. The doll being small and possessing no fingers, Paisha had often stood 
as model. At eighteen, Jim could bandage a sprained wrist in sixty-five seconds 
and at twenty-two he could do it in thirty seconds, and no loose ends, either. 
Naturally, Paisha had herself acquired no mean skill with the adhesive, but what 
she really liked was not to do the actual bandaging, but to get things ready for Jim 
while he looked at the book, and then stand very quiet while he bandaged. And 
then, when he was done, to climb on the pillion behind him and ride, ride so fast 
her hair stood straight out behind her and her skin burned deliciously in the 
cool air. 

But latterly, for a year or two, Jim had not let her ride the pillion. He would not 
tell her the real reason. “You keep out of the wind, little seashell,” he would say. 
“You don’t want to spoil that complexion.’”” She had fought with him over this, 
but he had only grinned, a queer look in his eye. ‘““That skin of yours’ll be worth a 
cold million to you and your mamma when you're twenty. Hothouse, that’s where 
you belong, baby.” 

She was eighteen and Jim was twenty-two, and he had never once told her she 
was pretty. He was working his way through college now; this was his last year; 
next fall he would be in medical school. In the summers he did odd jobs for the 
people on the Hill, cut lawns, washed cars, anything. There had been a time, when 
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FOR FOUR 


by NELIA GARDNER WHITE 


Anne with the grave, 
intelligent face, the 
fair hair brushed 
back so sternly, was 
always cruelly aloof. 


hung away her things. She moved to the mirror, stood look- 
ing at herself. From below came the sound of subdued, 
malicious young laughter. They might as well have said: 
“There! Snubbed you properly that time, didn’t we?” 
Their laughter said it. She stared at herself. She looked 
nice—yes, really—nice enough. She wasn’t beautiful, but 
she looked honest and expectant and her clothes were good. 
She did know about clothes. And hair. Her soft dark hair 
was combed rather high on her head and it made her look 
very much the lady. Her mouth was humorous and kind. 
She was not ashamed of the woman who looked out at her; 
and yet she was made eternally ashamed of her very presence 
in this house. Her eyes grew so troubled that she turned 
from the mirror. 

She should now go downstairs, speak to Carrie about 
dinner, look at mail. She walked, instead, to a small chintz- 
covered chair by the window, sat down. She could see little 
outside because the thick snow had made twilight come too 
early. Little ghosts of light pricked through the storm here 
and there: two of them would soon mean Alan coming home. 
Her heart began to pound. It must not be that Alan find 
her up here, sitting apart like a sulky child. She must go 
down and pretend to be one of them, pretend they were a 





Kate had known the ©. 
pain of sorrow and 
defeat — but never 
anything as bitter as 
this sad ruin of her 
very happy marriage 


family. Not that Alan didn’t know they weren’t. He knew 
well enough; he was hurt by it and he could not understand. 
“T must give them time,’”’ she had kept saying in the begin- 
ning. She had given them nearly a year and now she said: 
“They are going to hate me for ever; after a while maybe I’ll 
hate them. It works that way.”” Though that time had not 
come yet; they still seemed to her lovely and desirable child- 
ren and her heart yearned over them at every meal, at every 
coming and going, at every rebuff. 


SHE ROSE with a sudden decisive gesture, moved toward 
the stairway. She had always been brave enough but today 
she didn’t know how much longer her bravery would con- 
tinue. But she could face them once more, at any rate. She 
moved erectly down the stairs. 

Alan was just coming in. 

“Hi, dad!’’ Anne called out, as if she were immeasurably 
glad to see him. Barney rose from the sofa and, with hands 
thrust into pockets, came toward the hall. “Hullo, dad!’’ he 
said. “‘Aren’t you late?” They greeted him so lovingly, as 
if they’d really waited all day for his coming, as if his coming 
made an otherwise ugly day all right again. Kate could see 
him below her in the hall—the loved line of his shoulders 





in the raglan coat, the grey in the dark hair above his ears, 
the dark mustache and lean, nervous, intelligent face. 

“*’Lo, Alan!” she called softly. 

He looked up from the children to her and something 
warm and reassuring stole all through her, comforted her 
beyond words—the same something she had felt that first 
day when he had come into the bank with the man from 
Argentina and had brought him to her foreign exchange 
window with the words: “I wonder if you’d help out my 
friend, Senor Machada?” Once she had greeted him with 
“Hullo, darling!’ or words like that. She had learned better 
than that. She must keep endearments for times when they 
were quite, quite alone. 

“Hello!” he said. Barney and Anne caught at an arm on 
either side and drew him toward the sofa. Kate was left 
behind them, shut out. She had an impulse to turn and flee 
up the stairs. But Alan said: “Just a minute! Just a 
minute!” and drew away from hem, came back and kissed 
her; and, when they pulled him insistently toward the fire, 
he said: “Come on, Kate! Room for four!” But she knew 
there was not room for four, that if she sat on the sofa, all the 
sweet spontaneity of the relationship would die. She laughed 
and moved toward the kitchen. ‘I must see about food!” 
she said. Anne’s quick, pleasant voice and Barney’s deep- 
ening boyish laugh followed her retreat. 

At the table it was usually quite awful. Anne and Barney 
politely answered questions but contributed nothing to the 
conversation. Occasionally they glanced at one another 
meaningfully. Everything had to be started by Kate or 
Alan. Tonight Kate said, into one [Continued on page 22} 


AN UNDERSTANDING STORY OF WHAT HAPPENED TO ONE WOMAN'S MARRIAGE 
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N THE morning it had been raining, but now the rain 
had turned to snow and all the roofs and walks were 
covered with the soft wet whiteness. The snow fell so 
quickly and lightly that footprints on the walks were 

blotted out almost immediately, and this gave Kate Enderby 
a feeling as of being quite alone in the world. She was cut 
off on all sides by the whiteness. For a little space this 
apartness gave her an odd comfort; it was as if even pain 
were shut out, as if nothing of joy or sorrow could touch her 
through the snow. And yet she was quite conscious that 
this was only illusory, that her grief was part of her and was 
shut inside this lonely place with her. 

Sparrows made forlorn chirpings in the eaves and wintry 
trees. They had thought spring was at hand and it had failed 
them. All the women at the party had had smart spring 
straws and suits—they, too, chirping forlornly against the 
interminability of a Canadian winter. “And I,’ Kate said. 
She had on a tweed suit with a long jacket of dull blue and a 
soft blue hat. She had worn them as a protest, too, but no 
one, she was sure, had suspected that. She had been very 
gay, telling stories that made them all shout with laughter, 
playing cards as if she liked to, talking of the latest books 
with the assurance of one who has read the books, not merely 
the reviews in the magazines. 

But now the party was over; all parties were over sooner 
or later, and one went home. 

Sometimes of late it seemed to her she could not go home, 
that she must walk on past the old green house, not even 
glancing toward the lighter green of the door, at the knocker, 
the iron rail. Tonight the feeling came over her anew with a 








Alan was too young 
to spend the rest of 
his life alone—how- 
ever much he had 
loved his first wife. 
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force that was almost a command. Snow 
seemed to have something to do with it. 
Within these thick flakes one might indeed, 
drift past any house, unseen, a ghost of a 
person, be swallowed up and forgotten. 
Would she be forgotten? Would she be- 
come only a dim dream to Alan, the faintly 
troubling memory of a hope for solace that had never ful- 
filled itself? Would Barney and Anne give their small secret 
smile of relief at one another and then celebrate her disap- 
pearance in some wild, heady fashion? Would life be dif- 
ferent without her there, sweeter and quieter, even if sadder? 
Would all the ugliness and disturbing antagonisms go out of 
the relationships in that house and even Alan give only a 
faint sigh now and again in token of remembrance? 

But now she had come to her house—their house. She did 
not go by, a shadow in the snow; she went up the steps and 
opened the green door, stepped into the house she had 
thought would be her haven, her delight. 

It was a lovely house and she had done little to it. The 
old paper, with an almost mustard-color pattern that would 
have seemed impossible to most in a sample; the pleasant 
softness of the linen curtains; the Virginia sofa drawn near 
the fire; the books and books; the little table with the silver 
service; the lovely piano turned so that the light from the 
long, front windows fell on the keys—all were part of a 
home anyone might have wished for in dreams but scarcely 
hoped for outside. Everything was so right, so livable. 

Even Anne and Barney were right. They sat now on the 
sofa before the fire. Anne’s fair hair, brushed back so sternly 
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Barney, with the ma- 
ture talent of his 
poetry burning 
through his youth, 
was to know what 
vicious hatred meant 


but becomingly, the schoolgirlish collar with the wide plaid 
bow, the grave, intelligent face—these she could see from 
the doorway. And the back of Barney’s dark, poet’s head 
bent over a book. They were so exactly the children she 
would have liked to have that she could not even now 
come upon them so without a surge of emotion. Even now, 
when their dislike of her came out of their silence like a cloud 
to envelop her homecoming. 

“Hullo!” she called out cheerfully. ‘Everyone home?” 

Anne glanced up briefly, Barney not at all. 

“Hello,” Anne said, with the utmost indifference and 
bent her head again to her book. Barney gave a small grunt 
that could be construed as a greeting if one didn’t know he 
knew what greetings were. It was as if Alan had threatened 
them with some punishment if they refused politeness, but 
as if they were going to give that politeness with a grudging- 
ness that took all the graciousness out of it. 

“It’s winter again!”’ Kate said, shaking the soft blue hat 
and dropping it to a chair arm. ‘You can hardly see through 
the snow. . Your father home?” 

“T don’t think so,” Anne said, not looking up and turning 
a page with an audible rustling. 

Kate picked up her hat, went up the stairs to her room, 


IN EVERY FAMILY GROUP THERE ARE SOME THINGS THAT CAN'T BE TALKED ABOUT 
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Drama is like a drug; the doses, to be effective, must be 
increased as one comes to depend upon it. 

The neighbor whom Sandra had selected as her knight, 
wore carpet slippers that day. He was reading a seed cata- 
logue. He said, with unnecessary detail, that was an insult 
to the moment, that his wife had gone to market. “But 
come in, if you like,’”’ he said, ‘‘and you can sit down and 
read something.” 

He gave her the last copy of a woman’s magazine. 

Sandra had never liked him or his wife; their lives were 
docile, obedient echoes of facts that must be faced. To them 
early rising meant early to bed. Her host sat fingering his 

«= seed catalogue and making notes. She sprang to her stand 
at the window, but he didn’t even look at her. Instead he 
wrote “Shasta daisies” on an order blank. 

The memory of this afternoon did not fade for Jim, and 
Sandra too remembered it vividly. Jim’s bumping out his 
trunk, stepping from the house and closing the door, locking 
it, trying it. Turning to his car, trunk on shoulder, getting 
the trunk stowed on end in the rumble seat. Turning, giving 
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a last look around the place. Getting into the car and driving 
off. 

She did not know why the drear picture of the genre sort 
was so haunting. 

He wrote her the next day, Sunday, apropos money mat- 
ters. He told her of the sum he could 
send her, and its size surprised her. 
She replied admitting that, at the 
moment, “‘perforce’’ she must accept 
the money. ‘‘After all,’’ she append- 
ed, ‘“‘there is justification for this. I 
have given many years of my life 
to you.” 

She felt this statement to be true, 
who had wasted his money faith- 
fully and avoided, al! she could, the 
work that was hers to do. 

She would in time support her- 
self, she stated; by June certainly 
she would be financially indepen- 
dent. 

Her action echo of that letter 
made the change in Harold Griggs. 
He was of the large order who fear 
attachments and the unattached. 

- Sandra asked him to have luncheon 
with her on Wednesday at the club 
before the afternoon rehearsal. He 


He said "She's 
still my wife.” 
Miss Murphy 
burst into tears. 
"You're too 
brave," she said 





accepted with deeply humble gratitude. She signed the 
check, of course, because he wasn’t a club member, and 
after all, he had so little. It was the work that counted with 
him, he always said. Now and again women helped in little 
ways because he was so brave. 

The luncheon started very pleasantly; there weren’t many 
people at the club that day; the dismal rain and still soft 
greens ending chance for golfing. Their solitude gave a 
pleasant domestic privacy that women like Sandra enjoy, 
but not enough to make effort to built it at home. 

Harold Griggs called for her early, as she had pleaded for 
a long two hours of his time. He drove her out in his dilapi- 
dated car, making little jests about it, because he was so 
brave. He told Sandra that he had named his car Marcia— 
he named all his little possessions. His typewriter was called 
Henrietta. They laughed uproariously. They were having 
an awfully good time, when everything changed. He told a 
story about Zelda Sears and of something he had done to 
help her to understand herself, when it seemed right to 
Sandra to ask her favor. “‘Mr. Griggs,” she said, softly and 
appealingly, “‘you think I do well with act- 
ing, don’t you?” 

“Do well,” he echoed—too warmly, he 
knew a moment later. “Why, my dear 
child,” he continued, sitting back from the 
table and giving to her one of his long, dis- 
secting looks, ‘“‘you are—you know, we might 
as well admit it—a genius!” 

“I want to make acting. . . my life- 
work,” she stated. His face changed. She 
explained the coming divorce; he stiffened. 
Now he stared from a near-by window at the 
steady fall of rain. [Continued on page 33} 
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THE STORY SO FAR: 


ON A WET March night, Jim Hewlett 
drove the weary miles to his suburban home 
feeling that he was being unfairly treated. 
His work as an architect seemed to be slip- 
ping; his design for a new house for an 
important client was obviously lacking in 
distinction. He felt tired and only irritated 
by the attentions of Miss Murphy, one of 
the office girls. 

Home was dark as usual. Sandra, his wife, 
was out. The living room had not been tidied 
after the boring bridge game the night be- 
fore. The sink was filled with dishes. There 
was no sign of dinner. He was chilled, hun- 
gry and tired. 

Sandra was at the rehearsal for the Little 
Theatre Group and was thrilled that she had 
been offered the lead in the forthcoming play 
directed by Harold Griggs, who had, he said, 
directed the great actress, Zelda Sears. 
Sandra felt she had a right to the absorbing 
interest of her theatricals and found Jim 
surly and unkind. Elsa Carter, the wealthi- 
est woman in the suburb, drove her home, 
stopping while she picked up another cold 
dinner at the delicatessen. 

But at home she found a note from Jim 
“T can’t stand cold beef-loaf or cold ham 
again, Sandra. . You married me know- 
ing your income, and you have a réle to play 
as my wife, and you don’t know it. I am 
going out to get something fit to eat.” 

The next day Sandra intended to tidy up, 
but after a surly Jim had left she went back 
to bed for a cat-nap. When she woke it was 
twelve, and she had a bridge luncheon at one. 

Jim arrived home before her. He was 
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smiling mirthlessly. ‘Tonight, I suppose,”’ he said, “‘there’s 
a rehearsal.” 

“There is,” said Sandra, glaring at him insolently. 

“TI see. Then I’m going back to town to dine with a young 
lady who has asked me to dinner she will cook for me. It 
will be an agreeable—change.”’ 

Jim spent a pleasant evening with Miss Murphy, enjoying 
the delicious, but informal, dinner she had prepared. And 
the next day through his work he planned what he would say 
to Sandra. She was still furious with him. ‘If you want to 
go on with me,” said Jim, ‘‘you've got to cut out this little 
theatre stuff and come down to earth to do your job!” 

“TI am not going to give up the work,” she stated, calmly. 
“It means too much to me. Life is quite too humdrum 
without it. What else have I?” 

“Sandra,”’ begged Jim. “‘Let’s try to be adult about this. 
It’s leading you nowhere. You’re too old to make a real job 
of acting on the stage.” 

Atter a foundation-shaking quarrel, Jim Hewlett decided 
to leave Sandra. She refused to compromise in any way. 





Jim, living in town, was, in a fashion, making out all right, 
he guessed. But he hated his room increasingly and he 
turned to it only when he had to sleep. The halls smelled; 
his room smelled; odor of the blankets made him discard 


them to huddle, cramped, beneath his overcoat. In the 
place, sex in a murky form was manifest, and greed. Mrs. 
Hershkell’s hard palm, outstretched as Jim came in each 
Saturday; her harsh “Yer rent.”” Her love of cabbage was 
printed in the air. The orchestra player, out of a job, whis- 
pered dolefully to keep in practice. Always there were noises 
in that house and beyond it. And for Jim, nostalgia and 
loneliness and queer flashes of how Sandra had looked, brush- 
ing her hair. 

He turned more and more to Mora and Bryce Tilden. 
They were good to him. He found that their apartment was 
filled with that aura which attaches itself to those long hap- 
pily settled together. It was a very domestic sort of place. 
Tilden was in luck, Jim decided. 


N THE Saturday when Jim went to Glendale to 
pack his things — Mora Tilden had !ent him a 
trunk—he found Sandra absent and it had hurt him 
pretty badly. He looked over the empty house 
which was neater than usual as he thought. “She might 
have stayed home. I think she might have stayed home.”’ 

He found her note in the usual place. He read, “‘You will 
hear of me, not from me,” to see another case of the egotism 
that arrests development. It would have been funny, he 
decided, if he hadn’t been so close to it. He went upstairs 
to empty bureau drawers and to pack his things. 

He avoided a glance at her bed and dressing table; both 
crystals through which he saw her. He was probably much 
better off, he realized, but some men, some women, have 
the habit of persistent caring. 

It had snowed that day; one of the March snows that is 
dispiriting, heavy and wet; mud showed, in sienna patches. 

Sandra from the next house watched Jim leaving; she 
stood to the side of a window to peer through a lace curtain. 
She had rushed to that next house, saying brokenly, “‘Jim 
is coming home; I can’t—meet him. May I—have your 
protection?” 
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HAVE BEEN going to parties for twenty years. 

There is nothing remarkable about that. I hope I 
shall still be going to them when another twenty vears 
have passed. But in some respects, my experience is 

unusual. 

My social life has been a sort of sandwich. In 1914, when 
just fifteen years old, I entered university and, associating 
with a crowd older than myself, saw something of the last 
stages of pre-war conditions. I continued with a “‘younger 
set’’ through the post-war period until 1926, when I was 
married. Then I moved to another city, where it so hap- 
pened I was thrown with a staid and settled crowd consid- 
erably my senior, and for seven years I lived their kind of 
life. After my husband’s death in 1933, I got a iob ina 
distant city, and was taken up by acrowd of single people most 
of whom were around thirty years of age, Thus I found 
myself again attending younger people’s parties, of a kind so 
different from those I had left behind that I often rubbed 
my eyes and wondered if I was dreaming. Looking back to 
my first dance in 1914, I felt like a Mrs. Rip Van Winkle. 

However, my peculiar perspective makes me think that 
the people who talk about a pendulum swing in manners 
and morals are right. These new friends of mine are the last 
of the old guard which made ‘“‘flaming youth’”’ a byword. 
So far as I can see, there is no big crop of sophisticates com- 
ing up to take their place. The younger generation is veering 
toward the standards of 1914. 


aming Youth Cook 


Is the pendulum in manners and morals 


swinging back toward the standards of 1914? 


MY EARLY impressions of that far-off time include what I 
saw myself around college, and what I heard from older girls. 
They include: 

It was a terrible thing if a man had anything to drink 
before going to a dance. Ifa girl smelt liquor on the breath 
of a partner, she made some excuse and sat down. 

It was expected a boy would send a girl flowers if he asked 
her to a dance. 

It was hoped, but not expected, that he would call for her 
in acar. But family cars were by no means general, taxis 
were very expensive, and they often went by street car. All 
girls had party bags in which to carry their slippers, and 
wore heavy coats and hats with their evening dresses. The 
trick, though, was to wait upstairs until the boy had 
arrived, then peek through the blinds to see whether or not a 
carriage waited. If so, one descended hatless, but the party 
bag was still carried. 

It was unheard of for girls to smoke, either at dances or 
around college. The problem of smoking rooms for women 
students was not even imagined. 

Nice girls never swore, never told risqué stories, never 
talked about the seamy side of life. Boys were equally 
circumspect when ladies were present. 

Nice girls used no make-up except a little powder. Com- 
pacts were unknown, but we carried pieces of chamois 
containing some loose powder, usually inside our ‘‘corset- 
covers.” Before a dance we would pinch our cheeks and bite 
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our lips to improve the color. Girls washed and dressed their 
own hair except before very special occasions. Then they 
went to a beauty parlor and had the long masses put up as 
intricately as possible. 

If a boy tried to kiss a girl on short acquaintance, she was 
indignant and whispered about it to the other girls next day. 
According to our code, only engaged couples had any right 
to display affection, and even they should be reserved. 


THAT WAS 1914. Skip to 1924, with the war comfortably 
over, and the girls around twenty-five either comfortably 
married or comfortably installed in good jobs. I was earning 

2,100 a year, and belonged to a circle composed of teachers, 
nurses, office girls, doctors, lawyers and businessmen. Most 
of them were university graduates; all had good social 
position though none belonged to wealthy families. How 
had our ideas changed? 

It was now quite common for some of the boys to bring 
flasks to dances, with an air of great daring. We girls felt 
quite emancipated, associating with such men of the world, 
and far from shunning the partner with liquor on his breath, 
got an extra thrill from dancing with him. However, we 
rarely took anything ourselves, unless cocktails on New 
Year’s Eve or at a dinner party. 

Flowers from dance escorts were practically extinct, but 
cars or taxis were a matter of course. We would have felt 
insulted if asked to goona street {Continued on page §8} 



































































“Don't worry, sweet. 
it may never happen 
again. 








THE NAME flared in monstrous letters of red on garish 
yellow outside the small-town theatre. ad 


MAXIMUS 


The greatest mind-reader 
in the world. 


Curt, hard-hitting, assertive, and brooking no denial— 
the old theatrical come-on, ballyhoo, hokum, or what-have- 
you. On a thousand such billboards it had flared, up and 
down the English countryside, proclaiming that Maximus 
the mind-reader was a marvel, an unbeatable wonder, a— 
they had dredged the dictionary for adjectives, muck-raked 
literature for similes, outdone their own colorful selves in 
blaring insistence. Maximus was if, and the groundlings 
had better believe what was told them, and not miss the 
chance of seeing him. 

The very oldest, most threadbare press-agent stuff, cheap 
and tawdry as befitted the cheap and tawdry vaudeville 
circuit upon which Maximus worked. As befitted, too, 
Maximus himself, who was —not to blink matters—a faker, 
a charlatan, a trickster. His act was of the oldest, the 
naming of personal articles selected by members of the 
audience and handed in the auditorium to his wife, Rene. 
Maximus, blindfold on the stage, named them, by a more or 
less elaborate code previously worked out between the pair. 

But Maximus had something in him, all the same, 
unknown to himself, unknown to anyone save his old 
mother. He bore in his being the seeds of the real thing, the 
mysterious quality of being able under certain stimuli, 
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actually to see a little along the blind road of the future. 

On the stage of the squalid theatre, in evening dress and 
the traditional magician’s cloak, Maximus was putting on 
his act. The announcer, bland and impressive, had intro- 
duced him to the audience, and Rene was down among them 
in the stalls, waiting for her cue. Maximus began his build- 
up, the mechanical, learned-by-rote patter designed to 
capture the ears of the populace. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the best tricks, like all the best 
things in life, are simple. I do not profess to be a superman. 
The powers I possess are possessed more or less by you all. 
Madame Rene is among you. She will ask you to pass 
her anything; a small personal article. The wave-lengths 
of thought emanating from her will cross the footlights to 
me. To put it simply, it will be as if Madame Rene were my 
own electric battery, motivating the thought which gives 
me the power to retransmit to you my knowledge of what is 
in her mind—” 

In the audience, Rene moved to and fro. 

“Any article, ladies and gentlemen—any personal article. 
You, miss, probably have something. Thank you, thank you 
very much!” 

She turned to Maximus on the stage. “I have a very 
charming thing here. Can you tell me what it is?” 

“It is—yes, a lipstick!” 

Rene held the thing up, amid a murmur of astonishment. 
A lipstick it certainly was, as she had duly informed 
Maximus by the keyword “charming.” A second article was 
produced and duly identified, and then a third. 

“And now,” said Maximus, “Madame Rene will repeat 
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the periormance for the benefit of the ladies and gentlemen 
in the circle.” 

She went out at the side of the stalls, and as she did so a 
man rose in them. He held a pipe in his hand. 

“I’ve something here,” he called to Maximus. 
d’you make of this?” 

There was an instant’s silence, while Maximus stalled 
desperately. Without Rene he was naturally helpless—and 
Rene was somewhere on the stairs between floor and circle. 
The tension grew and people began to titter. Another man 
rose. 

“He calls himself a mind-reader!” he jeered. 
this, then? What have I got here?” 

He was grinning triumphantly, but a sudden change 
seemed to have gripped Maximus. He stiffened, and even 
behind his bandage his face had gone dead white. 

“It’s—wait a minute—it’s a letter,”’ he said creakily. 

The man stared at him. “‘Yes,’’ he said. ‘‘Well—what’s it 
about?” 

“It’s about your—wife,” said Maximus, still in the same 
odd, strained tone. 

“What’s he say?” the man enquired of his neighbor. 

“About your wife.” 

“‘Well—that’s true—’ 

“It’s from a hospital,”” Maximus went on hurriedly. “It’s 
two days old, that letter. You'd better go to her—quick!”’ 

“Don’t tell me she’s worse!”” The man caught at his hat 
and coat and went stumbling toward the exit. Maximus 
was reaching out with both hands into the darkened audi- 
torium. He was quivering all over. 

“And for you—”’ he muttered. “For you I see a railway 
journey—I see—I see—”’ 

He tottered, reeled, and fell in a faint, and the curtain 
came down with a run. In a stage box a girl was staring at 
him, staring as if she had just seen something or someone 
she had been looking for all her life. 


“What 


“‘What’s 


A RAILWAY train rattled and banged its way through 
the night. It was the next evening, and Maximus, Rene, 
his mother and his man Simon were in a compartment, 
discussing in some wonder the phenomenon of the last 
performance. Only his mother nad an explanation. 

“I know what it is,” she said. “My father hadit...a 
gift to see—”’ 

“You mean real clairvoyance?” 

“Yes, if you wish to call it that. The gift to see.” 

Rene fidgetted. ‘Well, it may have been real clairvoy- 
ance, but how can you be sure? Anyway, I think it’s danger- 
ous, Maximus.” 

“Don’t worry, sweet. It only happened once, and it may 
never happen again; although if it did, we could make our 
fortunes.” 

“This thing comes and goes,” said the mother quietly. 
“Nobody knows why. Perhaps it was somebody in sym- 
pathy with you—you know, like you say in the act, a sort of 
battery to your wireless receiver.” 





Claude Rains as Maximus, the mind reader; Fay 
Wray as Rene, his wife, and Jane Baxter as the 
girl who inspires all his sensational prophecies. 


Simon laughed. “All right, Mr. Prophet, we'll try you 
out! What about Dewboy in the 2.30 race tomorrow, eh?” 

“I’m a clairvoyant, supposed to be—not a tipster.” 

“Not much good seeing the future if you can’t cash in 
on it.” 

“Don’t count your chickens before they’re hatched.” His 
mother glanced up as someone passed in the corridor 
outside. Simon chuckled. {Continued on page 62} 
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N summer, ice is king —on the dining table. 

These are the days when there’s a magic spell in 
the foods “‘just off the ice.’”’ The tinkle of ice on glass 
is music to the ear. The lure of the salad, the frozen 
dessert, the frosty drink is strong and not to be 
resisted. Give free rein to this natural desire for the 
delights and refreshments of the season. Only be sure 
they are enjoyed to the utmost... are served at 


their attractive best. 


To make your summer luncheons and suppers 
sparkle as never before, follow this simple rule: 
Soup, hot — the rest of the meal, cold. Unless you've 
tried it, you have simply no idea how much it adds 
to the enjoyment ofall the food. Delicious soup has 
an invigorating and reviving effect. The flavor sense 
is instantly aroused and made more eager. Those 
tempting cold foods take on a new crispness and 
brightness of flavor after the wholesome, bracing 


stimulation of the hot soup. 


Remember, too, that digestion must be extra 
efficient to assimilate so many cold foods. Give it 
the daily aid of good, hot soup — now when it’s 
needed most. It is such an easy and convenient way 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, 


SOUP, HOT 
the rest of the muck cof / 





to get more benefit and more downright pleasure 
from all the meals you and your family eat these days. 


And that’s one thing you can always depend on. 
For wherever you go you'll find a grocery store — 
and wherever you find a grocery store you'll find a 


good assortment of Campbell's Soups. 


Good home-managers are constantly grateful 
for the help of Campbell's Vegetable Soup in 
seaside cottage, hilltop bungalow or “back home.” 
It's such a sturdy, hearty soup that it performs 
yeoman duty on the summer table — practically no 
home-preparation at all—yet a soup that fairly 
teems with vegetables — 15 of them — cooked and 
cooked in rich, invigorating beef broth. On your table 


a few minutes after you come in from out-of-doors! 


And when your mood is for fun and relaxation, 
tune in “Hollywood Hotel,” Campbell's Soups radio 
hour, starring Dick Powell, in a dramatic musical 
revue with famous radio and moving picture stars, 
Raymond Paige’s Orchestra and the Hollywood 
Singers. CFRB, Toronto, CKAC, Montreal, CKLW, 
Windsor, and the Columbia coast-to-coast system. 


Fridays 9 to 10 p m. (E.D.S.T.) 





LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE 
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« [COOL MENUS FOR WARM DAYS] » 


Luncheons 


2 
Vegetable Soup (hor) 
Bismarck Herring Salad 
Toast Sticks and Butter 
Gingerbread 
Iced Coffee or Milk 


1 
Vegetable Soup (hor) 
Tongue and Tomato 
Club Sandwiches 
Relishes 
Warermelon 
Iced Tea or Milk 
3 
Vegetable Soup (hot) 
Toasted Cheese and Bacon Sandwiches 
Melon Cup—Cocoanut Cookies 
Iced Tea or Milk 


Suppers 
1 (illustrated above) 2 
Vegetable Soup (hot) Vegetable Soup (hor) 
coasted Crackers Deviled Eggs 
Salmon garnished with Raw Carrot Crisps 
Water-cress and Sliced Lemon Green Selad 
Teens P Salad Toast and Butter 
aragus Sala 
Cheese and Crackers Raspberry Preserves 
Iced Tea or Coffee Iced Tea or Coffee 
3 
Vegetable Soup (hot) 
Cold Cuts — German Potato Salad 
Relishes 
Bread and Butter 
Peach Cake 
Iced Tea or Coffee 


21 kinds to choose from... 


Asparagus Consommé Ox Tail 
Bean Julienne Pea 

Beef Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Mulligatawny Printanier 
Celery Mushroom (Cream of) Tomato 
Chicken with Rice Mutton Vegetable 


Noodle with chicken Vegetable-Beef 


Clam Chowder 


NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 








RE I living outside the prairie proper, your vivid 
presentation, prairie writer, of the utter misery 
prevailing in the West would move me to beg some 
charitable organization to curb the tyranny of the 

prairie farmer and prop the tottering wife. But as Iam a 
Western product and claim to know our West, I begin to 
wonder about a few things. 

I debate with myself, “Prairie Wife,” whether you are 
sincere or not; also whether you wrote for the sake of an 
adventure. Anyone who is at all familiar with nature knows 
that mosquitoes do not exist where there is drought. Again, 
you ask if one ever tried to grow fruit where winters are 
often from forty to sixty below zero. We do not grow fruit 
in winter. Out West we do not have to grow fruit as “Prairie 
Wife” well knows. Nature looks after that. What of the 
strawberry, saskatoons and raspberry patches that grow 
along the numerous creek bottoms? As for cultivated fruits, 
strawberries, raspberries, currants and gooseberries are 
grown successfully throughout the West. 

I claim to know the prairie parts as well as any woman 
rurally located, and having travelled the prairie West be- 
tween Southern Manitoba and Edmonton I know farm 
conditions to differ exceedingly from the slum-like area we 
read about. I carry on an extensive correspondence with 
friends at various points throughout the West, and as friend 
to friend letters convey intimately how life is rolling along— 
the new dress, the car, house remodelling, the framework of 
the new bungalow—we are keenly aware of the fact that the 
East is very misinformed about the West. 

Prairie writer, how I should thrill to take you across our 
prairies and show you the beautiful country homes and 
surroundings—the refined, intelligent, keen-minded host- 
esses whose welcome is always ready. The prairie West is 
not socially dead. It is intensely alive. People are keen on 
recreation. Snow-bound roads are no hazards to enthusiastic 
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A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF PROTESTS#FROM 
PRAIRIE WIVES, FIERCELY DENYING THE PICTURE 
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hockey fans nor the sturdy curler. People travel miles in 
winter to attend a public gathering, to hear a speaker, a 
debate, a concert, local dramatization, to join in a whist 
drive or attend a dance. 

If the countrywomen were as broken-down, servile and 
soulless as you would like us to believe, the West would 
indeed be sunk. It has taken courage to face depression, 
drought, grasshoppers in such rapid succession. The sterling 
quality of the pioneers’ sons and daughters has been put to 
the utmost test. We are prepared to fight to the last ditch 
for our heritage—the prairie soil. Are the wives down- 
trodden, are they beaten? I say, “‘A thousand times no!” 
There’s a whole lot of spunk in us yet.— (Mrs.) F. F., Dafoe, 
Saskatchewan. 

Neighbors 


IT IS inconceivable to me that ‘Prairie Wife” neglected to 
mention the friendliness and neighborliness of the farm 
women. There is no class of women in the world who rallies 
round in times of sickness, sorrow or distress, as the poor, 
hard-working, overburdened farm woman does. 

I look back on that first fall after we were married—I 
believe the hours are longer in the fall than in the spring. 
I was expecting threshers the next day: a neighbor was help- 
ing me prepare for them. My baby came that afternoon a 
month too soon. I'll never forget our wonderful neighbors. 
We were so unprepared and so ignorant, as our plans were 
all made for me to go to Edmonton for my babe. It was the 
busiest time of the whole year, yet everyone from far and 
near offered to help. You see, we were only able to keep our 
babe eleven hours. All honor to the country doctor and his 
wife! When our second little one went the way of the first, 
he put his arms around us both and wept with us. He made 
a special seventeen-mile trip three days later to thoroughly 
examine the little eleven weeks old baby that was rushed to 
us from Edmonton. We had to have a baby then, and 
through our minister were able to adopt one without the 
usual red tape. Neighbors left their work to come and see 
the baby, bearing lovely little gifts for him and bringing 
tempting dainties for me. 

Before my third baby was born, I have had neighbors 


PRESENTED - - - WITH 
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come in and insist upon taking my washing to do; another 
has scrubbed my kitchen floor, while yet another has taken 
my flour and baked huge batches of bread for me. My dear 
old Swedish neighbor seldom let a week go by without send- 
ing down some dainty. Another neighbor, with a family of 
eight to work for, kept my husband in bread and cake during 
the ten weeks I had to be away. Poor, overburdened, hard- 
working farm women—and yet they can always find time to 
do some kindness and take on extra work when a neighbor 
is in trouble.—F. G., Meeting Creek, Alta. 


A Nurse Replies 


SELDOM HAVE I felt so angry over an article as when I 
read ‘Prairie Wife.” For the past twenty-five years I have 
lived in rural districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, first as 
a country school-teacher, and for the past ten years as a 
nurse, but I have yet to see, even among our new Canadians, 
anything that remotely resembles the picture drawn for the 
world at large in “Prairie Wife.” 

On a prairie farm of a section (a square mile), how could 
one have pasture for nine cows, acres of summer fallow, find 
interminable fields of grain; yet we hear that many of the 
farms are only a half-section in extent. My experience has 
been that where interminable fields of grain are grown, more 
often than not the supply of milk comes out of a can, and 
can-openers do not tax the strength to any extent. 

“‘No music, no books, no contact with a cultured. leisured 
world.” There may be large areas on this prairie where 
young men do not become ambitious enough to make 
radios, but that does not apply to the places I have been. 
As for books and contact with the outside world, what about 
the extension departments of our universities, travelling 
libraries, homemakers’ clubs, and church and other organi- 
zations?—K. B., Cabri, Saskatchewan. 


Reiteration 
MY LETTER to Chatelaine was written in the hope that 


I might reach the hearts of some of our Canadian women, 
but I fear J have merely outraged {Continued on page 48} 
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WHEN A FUSSY, WORRIED WIDOW TAKES HER TWO 
DISTRACTINGLY PRETTY DAUGHTERS FOR A TRIP TO 
ESCAPE IMPOSSIBLE LOVE AFFAIRS . . THE UNEXPECTED 
IS BOUND TO HAPPEN . . YOU’LL ENJOY READING 
ABOUT IT IN THIS GAY STORY BY A FAMOUS WRITER 





TOMPKINS . .. 


“Yes. The real point is, can he do anything else that will 
enliven this deadly trip?” chestnut amended. 

Evidently a protest came from the rear, for she answered 
dutifully, ‘Yes, mother, it is a lovely trip and we are 
fortunate girls. But so many of these places might just as 
well have been left out,” she added. ‘Nobody could possibly 
want them.” 

Black drew back. “All right, take him. I am not going to 
drive that hearse any longer, and neither is Marjorie.” 

“I choose to sit in front,” said Marjorie. 

She did not, however. Evidently Mrs. Baker could put 
her fat little foot down. Both girls got in back with their 
mother. Johnny on his last three dollars was pressed and 
polished and extensively fed. His spirits were so high that 
he had to watch himself even more closely than he watched 
the shining car; his voice was always on the point of breaking 
out into song, his fingers kept straying to a pocketful of 
fresh cigarettes. Miles of level western farmlands sped past. 
Conversation was brisk on the rear seat, but the window 
behind him had been raised by Mrs. Baker’s command 
and he could not hear. 


IN THE late afternoon they stopped at a wayside place for 
large white mugs of hot tea. Johnny having filled the tank 
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and polished the windshield, stood modestly at the counter 
with his back to his employer’s table while he took his 
refreshment. No other customers were in the little room, 
and suddenly Mrs. Baker’s voice caught his attention. 

“Now, Marjorie, there is no use swallowing your tea so 
fast,” she was saying. “‘You are not going out to talk with 
that young man.” 

Johnny, startled, glanced up into the mirror over the 
counter, and his eyes, meeting Marjorie’s, encountered pure 
mischief, unclouded by any maidenly confusion. He 
thumped his mug on the counter and coughed, but Mrs. 
Baker’s placid back showed no awareness, and the bad girl 
led her on. Daphne’s sleek black head was drooped and she 
was paying no attention to anyone. 

“Oh, why not?” Marjorie pleaded. 

“Because he is a chauffeur and nothing else,’ 
firm answer. ‘I made that quite clear to him.” 

Johnny had swallowed his tea scalding, but he had to wait 
for change. 

“‘What’s the matter with him?” Marjorie persisted. 

“Well, we don’t know anything about him, except that he 
is running about the country with no money and no profes- 
sion.” Johnny was escaping, but her voice followed. “If 
you girls try to make a friend of him, I shall have to let 
him go, so that would be very unkind.” Her voice faded. 

“Whew!” Johnny mut- 
tered, between laughter 
and swearing. The meet- 
ing eyes in the mirror had 
left a shock that went re- 
sounding on. He had 
never met a look so vital, 
so gay, so rich in human 
cheer. He kept seeing it 
even while his indignant 
mind was pointing out 
that he was of just as good 
a family as Mrs. Thaddeus 
K. Baker. He might be 
moneyless, but as for hav- 
ing no profession. that 
was rot; he had been 
brought up to take his 
place in the family mills 
and it was not his fault 
that for the first time in 
sixty-five years the Froth- 
ingham mills had shut 
down. 

He stood impassively by 
the wheel when the ladies 
came out. His cigarette 
was dropped underfoot 
with professional alacrity. 

“John, didn’t you want 
any tea?” Mrs. Baker 
asked, reserved but kind. 
Marjorie’s face presented 
a beautiful blank gravity. 

“Oh, thank you, I am 
all right,” Johnny said, 
his face a blank but his 
ears reddening as though 
from internal pressure. 


, 


was the 






“T am calling you John because Frothingham is difficult 
to say,”’ Mrs. Baker went on, stepping in while Johnny held 
the door. 

“Make it Frothy,’’ Marjorie murmured, but fortunately 
her mother did not hear. 


NIGHT BROUGHT them to a brisk young town and a 
hotel that offered city comforts undreamed of before cars 
began streaming from coast to coast. Johnny rubbed up 
his car and came late to the dining room, sitting at a proper 
distance from kis employers. After dinner he amused himself 
by composing a night letter to his family, who had not heard 
from him for two weeks. He gave the story of his breakdown 
and his job, their route and hotels, the make of car and the 
fact that there were two grand girls, all in fifty words, and 
sent it off collect, then strolled up and down the bright 
pavement outside, thoroughly pleased with life. The only 
thing needed to complete happiness was companionship, 
preferably feminine. He would have chosen Marjorie, but, 
seeing Daphne leave the hotel, he started joyously after her. 
Her mother could not resent his acting as escort, at night ina 
strange town. She was probably headed for a drug store that 
blared with lights, two blocks down. Johnny had thoughts 
of suggesting sodas, then remembered that the tip at dinner 
had cleaned him out, and slowed up. Better to meet her 
coming back than to stand 
helpless before a soda 
fountain. 

Daphne passed the drug 
store, moving with a swift 
purpose that was wholly 
unlike her daytime lan- 
guor. At the next corner a 
man, coming as swiftly 
toward her, tucked her 
arm under his and turned 
with her down the side 
street. There had been no 
surprised halt, no greet- 
ings; the two had simply 
joined up and vanished. 
Johnny saw only that he 
was unusually tall and 
wore no hat. 

“Well, I'll be durned!” 
he muttered, turning slow- 
ly back. 

For an hour he paced 
the hotel block, but 
Daphne did not return. 
Johnny was a good deal 
shocked, and he was 
troubled about his pos- 
sible duty in the affair, 
but there was no pretend- 
ing that he was not 
enjoying it. When at last 
he went in he found Mrs. 
Baker watching the door 
and Marjorie peacefully 
reading. 

“Oh, John!” The fat 
little hand summoned 
{Continued on page 41} 


The impassioned righteousness of mother- 
hood was in her voice. "What sort of a 


creature are you?” 














Marjorie’s smile frankly invited him. "Tell me 
about your girl,” she began. "My what?” 
For a moment Johnny was frankly appalled. 
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RS. BAKER’S fat little face was all creased and 
wrinkled, as though she had slept in it. Her 
anxiety bleated. “But it is a chauffeur I want 
—not a gentleman!” 

The young man thought that over. “It is the easiest thing 
I know, not to be a gentleman,” he offered. 

“Oh, you know what I mean.”’ Her eyes looked around 
distractedly for help that was no longer there. Mr. Baker 
had died last September. ‘“‘A chauffeur just says, ‘Yes, 
m’am.’ ” 

“Keeps his place,” he assented. ‘Well, if I could get a 
place, {’d certainly keep it.” 

The sober appeal reached her ready kindness. “Yes, I 
know; the times are hard on you young men. My husband 
would have known just what to do. He was Thaddeus K. 
Baker.” She tried not to say it complacently. 

Johnny started at the name. The domed forehead and 
iron jaw of Thaddeus K. Baker, militant crusader for 
righteousness, had been a favorite caricature of all college 
publications. 

“Oh, rather!’’ he said politely. 

“You see, I have my two daughters with me, and he was 
so very particular about them,” she explained. 

A look of cheer died as Johnny realized what she meant. 
“I shouldn’t presume to address them,” he said with 
formality. 

That brought a wail. “Oh, they will address you! That is 
just it—now that their father is gcne, they think they can do 
everything.” She grew confidential, as women always did 


with Johnny. “This whole trip is to distract Daphne from 

an impossible connection. And in January we had to rush 

off to Bermuda to get Marjorie away from a socialist, a 

dreadful young man in a red tie. It is very expensive and 

ae taking trips every few months to break off an 
air. 

“Does it always work?” he asked with simple interest. 

“It did with Marjorie. Only they may pick up someone 
worse on the trip,” she sighed. “If you were only married! 
You are not even engaged?” 

He hesitated. “I could be if I telegraphed. But I’d have 
to send it collect, and that wouldn’t look very well.” 

She shrank from the responsibility. “Oh, no, no—you 
must not do anything impulsive like that. But if you are so 
near it—”’ A look of relief was dawning. 

“Awfully near,” he said earnestly. He might have added 
that that nearness was one reason for his trip. Nancy was 
telephoning altogether too much. 

“‘Well—” The decision hung fire and again she put it off. 
“Our chauffeur has been with us for ten years. It wasn’t 
like him to have a breakdown in the middle of the continent. 
I have had to send him home to his wife.” 

“Well, here I’ve had a breakdown in the middle of the 
continent, too. Doesn’t that seem like special providence?” 
he urged. 

She pounced on a new anxiety. 
accident?” 

“No. She just died.” 

“Who died?” 


“You didn’t have an 


“My car. I’d paid forty dollars for her, too. You’d think 
forty dollars worth of car could get you anywhere.”’ 

“Forty dollars!” Her eyes turned to the glittering 
leviathan beside which they were standing, as though to ask 
whether she had been overcharged for it. “‘But why were 
you going to the West without any money?” 

“Cheapest thing I could do,” he explained with animation. 
“Just look at it—I could sleep in the car, and I’d brought 
along a bag of oranges and things so that I scarcely needed 
to buy any food. And I might get work there.” 

“I suppose you said all that to your mother,” Mrs. Baker 
observed. 

He let out a crow of laughter, not at all suitable to a 
chauffeur. “Well, yes. And I can’t say I persuaded her. But 
here I am. And IJ’ll have to walk home with the bag of 
oranges on my shoulder unless you will take me. Please do, 
Mrs. Baker.”” It was the intimate appeal of one who does 
not often appeal to women in vain. 

“] will talk it over with the girls,” she said, and went 
back into the hotel. 


THE GIRLS frankly looked him over from a second story 
window. Johnny, standing by the car with an air of profes- 
sional discretion, thought that their clear young voices 
were intentionally audible. A swift glance had shown him 
one sleek black head and one deeply waved chestnut. 

“But can he drive?” asked the chestnut. “Did you think 
to ask that, mother?” 

“All young men can drive,” said the black wearily. 
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Enlargement of this picture, in color, 14 x 1134 inches, ready for framing and with no advertising, sent for 10c and Cream of Wheat package top 


Is your child in the danger years ? 


There is need then—every day—of food 





especially high in energy value 


Anp wuicn are the danger years? Know 
them this way, mother: they are the years 
which hold six times the hazards of the 
next decade of life . . . which account for 
the greatest number of accident, infectious 
disease and malnutrition cases. They are 
the neglected years from 1 to 6! 
Youngsters this age burn up bodily en- 
ergy every day in almost unbelievable 
amounts. The morning hours, crowd- 


ed with high-pitched activity, make ===" 


delicious cereal with special advantages. 
Cream of Wheat gives needed food energy 
—and gives it abundantly. It digests with 
exceptional speed, without taxing young 
systems to the slightest degree. And it 
prompts steady, natural gains in weight. 
Start now to give your child—at every 
breakfast — Cream of Wheat, the high 
fuel food for growing bodies. Each 
package comes friple-sealed against 

the germy dust and contamina- 


it particularly easy for them tooverdo. ¥ cae tions often found in bulk cereals. 


Cream of Wheat, made from the 
best Canadian hard wheat, offers 
mothers valuable help in meeting this 
problem. Nature has equipped this 





Remember, it has been a standby in 
millions of homes through 40 years. 
Ask your family doctor about Cream 
of Wheat ... and he will tell you! 


MADE IN CANADA FROM BEST CANADIAN HARD WHEAT...NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BAGS—ONLY IN THIS BOX 


Gleaming new Silver 





for your table... 







See the marvelous offer on 
the Cream of Wheat package 
you buy today 







Get a whole set of it! The exciting 
Coronet Pattern, manufactured in 
heavy silver plate by well-known 
Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd. It’s a won- 
derful opportunity. Read all about 
it on the Cream of Wheat package 
you buy at your grocer’s today. 
And here's a happy thought: save on 
gifts and bridge prizes—give this ex- 
quisite silver! The Cream of Wheat 

Corporation, Winnipeg. 
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Oats for Oleander 


(Continued from page 7) 








left a package on the hotel desk. Inside he 
had thrust a note. 


The blue socks are my favorite models. 
Please mend hole at heel. Money will be 
at desk on delivery. 

7T.M.” 


When he returned from work his laundry 
was waiting for him, a prosaic brown 
package, but as he placed the socks in the 
top drawer of his tottery hotel dresser, he 
suffered a foolish gulp of reverence. ‘The 
homespun arts are being revived with a 
vengeance. The darned, good little sport!” 

To choke off rising sentiment he took 
Tanya to a motion picture. 

Several days later Tommy was sum- 
moned, at his convenience, to Mr. Fulsome’s 
place of business. “Wonder what’s up? 
Sounds goofy to me,” he thought. Which 
by no means indicated a suspicious nature, 
just a cautious one. 

He found out what was up. The best of 
opportunities in a position which would be 
kept open for him until he could properly 
terminate his work at the bank. “That’s 
wonderful of you, sir,” he stammered. “I 
hardly know why you take so much trouble 
in my behalf.” 

Mr. Fulsome looked grave. “May I be 
personal? I like you. I like you better than 
Bill Laird, for instance. I’ve nothing 
against him, mind. A good fellow, but his 
famous varsity record has made him over- 
confident.” He gave Tommy a keen, direct 
look. “If you honestly and sincerely care 
about my daughter it’s all right with me. I 
believe in putting all the cards on the 
table.” 

Tommy blushed with such thoroughness 
that he felt his very hair must be turning 
scarlet. ‘Thank you very much, sir.” 

“My daughter seems to have a new 
hobby,” added Mr. Fulsome. ‘Washing. 
Lines of gentlemen’s socks, soft shirts and 
handkerchiefs.” 

Tommy attempted, not successfully, to 
look astonished. 

“And she hasn’t tossed herself into a new 
frock for weeks. I have also observed with 
considerable exasperation, quantities of 
short white hairs flying all over the place— 
particularly on my blue serge suits.” 

Tommy murmured “Ah,” and gazed at 
the weather, which was fine. 

“I can see you stick to your loyalties, 
young man, as Ed Wynn sticks to his horse. 
Run along with you, then.” 

Tommy felt elated after this interview, 
but somehow matters did not mend between 
him and Flinders. “Nothing tangible,’’ he 
reflected, “just the wrong steer on every- 
thing.” He could not see, of course, his own 
difficult defenses built up of a too serious 
estimate of his conduct during the affair of 
Oleander. He went on loving Flinders, in a 
series of melting rages, high hopes, followed 
by dark moods of frustration. “If I only 
knew what it is that keeps us apart,” he 
sighed over and over. “A muddle of 
morons.” He seemed dimly to comprehend 
that Flinders’s real self lurked behind her 
behavior, waiting. But for what? 

He saw more and more of Tanya, yet 
their companionship, soothing as balm after 
a burn, did not alter the basis of their 
respective situations one whit. He seldom 
talked to Flinders now unless telephoning a 
request for her to call for a bundle of socks. 
She had progressed in her business to soft 
shirts, so occasionally he included a few in 
his laundry. The thought of her strong 
young hands squeezing suds through his 
clothes made him happy and angry at the 
same time. 

The weeks wore away into late summer. 


Tommy went on the theory that if Flinders 
wanted to see Bill Laird, she must see Bill 
Laird and get on with it. 


ONE SATURDAY afternoon Tanya, in red 
hat and jacket bright as scarlet pimpernels, 
drove Tommy in her bustling little car that 
rattled like a dishpan full of spoons, to the 
outskirts of the city and a country hill that 
sloped down to the river. Here they aban- 
doned the roadster and wandered over the 
fields. The blue sky was like a benediction. 
The sun lay warm upon their hands. 

“How,” demanded Tommy gloomily, “‘is 
this all to end? We're getting nowhere. 
We’re not really being ourselves, either of 
us, no matter how we do our stuff. I like 
you, Tanya. Love you—family style. Some- 
times I wish I’d met you first. You're a 
darling, you know.” 

Quickly she thrust her small hand in his, 
the fingers curled within his own. “Ditto, 
ditto, ditto! Oh. . . I begin to feel lost and 
adrift . . . in spite of our friendship. Why 
is this, I wonder? What shall we do?” 

“Well,” replied her escort sensibly, “right 
now, I advise soaking up gobs of air, slabs 
of view, and getting calm.” 

They sat down on neighboring boulders. 
A bird flickered past. A grasshopper of great 
enterprise vaulted above their feet, seeming 
in mid-flight, to regard them with immense 
astonishment. They both laughed. Sun 
gleamed on the water, and there was the 
smell everywhere of earth, hot grass, and 
roots under the earth. ‘Oh, it’s good!” cried 
Tanya in a long breath. Then she added, 
“I’ve refused to see Bill for three weeks. 
Which carries me well over the end of my 
visit in Rossiter, anyhow.” 

Tommy stared at her, frowning. ““The end 
of your visit? I had not thought of that. 
Don’t leave me, Tanya. I’d just fold up and 


die. And why the court-martial on Bill? 
Has he been—”’ 

“No, nothing especial. Just feminine 
desire to find out if enough of Flinders would 
prove cloying to the taste.” 

“It couldn’t.” 

“‘Just one man’s point of view.” 

He laughed, and they gazed at the blue 
beauty of the winding river. 

A cow stood on the crest of the hill. Full 
of natural ungovernable curiosity she came 
down at a clumsy trot. She was a large cow 
of red and white, with pointed horns that 
rose in grandeur from her head. 

Tanya did not observe the visitor until a 
whiffle of hay-sweet breath poured over her 
hair. She glanced up, saw the underside of 
the creature’s throat, screamed, and toppled 
over backward. 

Tommy caught her and pulled her across 
to the rock where he was seated. She hid 
her face on his shoulder and clutched at his 
coat. “I can’t help it. I’m sorry, but I 
loathe cows. They stand and /eer atone... 
out of their great, distrustful eyes.” 

She was lighter, littler than he had 
thought, a mere wisp of a girl. Poor, tiny 
Tanya! No wonder a cow loomed up as big 
as an elephant to her. He patted her 
shoulder. 

Then he spoke severely to the intruder 
who continued to breathe long, interested, 
enthusiastic whiffles. ‘Get on . . with 
you!” The cow gazed at him in pained 
surprise and backed off. 

“She’s going, Tanya. 
She’s going away. 

It was at this exact moment that a bolt of 
truth streaked across his mental horizon. 
Tanya was a dear and a darling, but had it 
been Flinders flung in his arms—she would 
never have succumbed, in the first place, 
and would have routed the cow herself—he 


Don’t be scared. 


DREMONITON 


by Mynnel Wallace 


"| had two sons!" The clder 


woman spoke 


As though she might have said ''l was a queen 


In some far land! We were no common folk . . .!' 


Somehow the bitter, broken 


years between 


Dropped from her like an ugly, ragged cloak. 

She smiled. Her eyes were bright, her voice serene. 

Her lips quirked at some sweet, long-cherished joke. 
"They were such fun!" Her voice half-sang, then broke. 





"Yes, they were fun. You know, 
sometimes they led 
Me such a dance!" 
plucked at her dress. 

"They were so gay!" It seemed as 
though the dead 

Leaned forward in a sudden, swift 
career... 

"And now," (the speaker's eyes 
were frankly red) 

"They speak of war again!" In swift 
distress 

The other woman turned away her 
head. 

With strange white lips, "I have 
three sons!" she said. 


Her hands 
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knew well the jolt of sweet pain that would 
have shaken him. No, no; dear little Tanya 
was his friend, but Flinders was his love. 
And because the thought seemed a bit 
shabby, he held Tanya more closely. 

From beyond the crest of the hill came a 
sound of a motor pulling through ruts. The 
cow bellowed, kicked up her frivolous heels 
and appeared to be taking off in all direc- 
tions. Tanya screamed again. 

Two figures topped the hill—a tall, broad- 
shouldered man and a girl with short, brown 
curls. They walked swiftly down through the 
long grass. The ridiculous cow, now thor- 
oughly elated at her antic display, made 
several rushing lunges. 

With Tanya still clinging to him like 
scarlet woodbine, Tommy rose. ‘Get on, 
with you!”’ he shouted. 

The two figures stopped, close by. “In 
difficulties again—with an animal?” Bill 
Laird’s tone was jokingly offensive. “Seems 
to be right up your alley. Allow me to shoo 
this pest out of your way so that you may 
continue,”’ his eyes glinted with a hot-cold 
light, “with your charming, pastoral 
wooing.” 

Bill marched on the cow, roaring and 
waving his arms. The creature recognized 
stern authority and galloped off in a great 
exhibition of panic. 

Bill strolled back, dusting his hands. 
Flinders had not said a word, and now turn- 
ing, she went up the hill again, her very 
heels brisk with contempt. 

Tanya pushed Tommy away. Her tiny 
figure vibrated with fury; had she not been 
so in earnest she would have seemed as 
absurd as a humming-bird in a tantrum. 
“Don’t stand there, Bill Laird, and think 
what you’re thinking! You’re a show-off! 
You never can do a little thing without big 
gestures.” 

Bill’s face darkened. “It doesn’t look to 
me as if you were in a position to be so 
highly moral.” 

“Just a minute, Tanya,” said Tommy 
stepping forward. “I don’t like what you 
say, Bill. nor the way you say it. So—how’ll 
you take it?” 

“Oh, don’t muscle in on this,’’ replied the 
other controlling his temper. ‘Just a trivial 
matter. Glad to be of service, I’m sure.” 
He bowed ironically and left, swishing 
through the tall grass like a cruiser through 
the tide. 

“Let the great hunky go!” choked 
Tanya. She was crying again. ‘‘He’s just a 
name to himself, anyhow. He waves it like a 
banner at you. Bill Laird, the greatest full- 
back in history. Bill Laird—the biggest 
baby in long pants.” 

Tommy grunted. Another surprise attack 
from Flinders, in which he had made a 
distinctly dubious showing. 

“You're a fine guy, Tommy. Not once did 
you carefully explain: ‘This lady was using 
me only for protection.’ You took it on the 
chin. Bill makes an epic out of an episode. I 
hate him.” She pounded her fists on 
Tommy’s chest to show just how much she 
hated Bill. 

That evening they had dinner at a 
country inn, hiding their chagrin and secret 
misery under a bright false garrulity. Un- 
observed in a far corner of the large room 
sat a middle-aged gentleman who watched 
them closely. Now and then he frowned, 
seeming perturbed at their gaiety. When 
he had finished, he rose and left quietly by a 
door near at hand. And before putting on 
his coat, he brushed off several short white 
hairs from the sleeves. 


AND SO the days went. Possibly the only 
contented spirit in the little comedy of 
errors was the white horse, Oleander. He 
thrived and grew fat. Tanya grew smaller 
and whiter and merrier, with a strain behind 
it all. For the first time in his life, Tommy 
knew what it was to lie awake long hours, 
tossing and thrashing and punching his 
pillow. Of course he couldn’t and wouldn’t 
explain to Flinders how Tanya was afraid 
of the silly cow. Not if Flinders hauled off 
and married Bill Laird tomorrow. 
Many months ago Tommy had made a 
sentimental appointment to meet Flinders 
{Continued on page 44} 
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Buchanan. The words on the pages of Kate’s 
book blurred. 

After dinner Alan said: “I brought home 
a book Conley recommended to me; The 
Garden, by that L. A. G. Strong. Looks like 
a good one to read aloud. Got your home 
work done, you young ’uns?” 

“Not I!” Anne said quickly. 

“Well, hustle with it, and let’s do a few 
chapters.” 

“Gee, dad, I haven’t even looked at my 
geometry,” Barney said. Barney had Alan’s 
face, only more vivid, more the face of a 
follower after lost causes. 

So they didn’t read The Garden aloud. 
They asked friends in for bridge. But in the 
middle of the evening, Anne and Barney 
came downstairs and went outofthe door to- 
gether. Kate, out of the game for the mom- 
ent, rose on the pretense of fixing the fire, 
went to the window and watched them, arm 
in arm, like two conspirators, walking off 
through the snow. Just to the mail box, no 
doubt, or to take a book back to the circu- 
lating library. But they could have read. 
They could have. 


SO ANOTHER day had gone. Like the 
others. The same little cruelties, the same 
withdrawa!s. Alan, troubled and a little 
still. She, unable to talk, even to Alan, about 
it any more. Before she went upstairs she 
picked up a few schoolbooks, put away the 
cards and score pads. As she put a book of 
Barney’s on his book bag, it slipped to the 
floor and the cover flew open. On the inside 
of the cover was a caricature of a woman— 
big head and tiny body, with dark hair pul- 
led into unmistakably familiar lines, mouth 
drawn to a smirk, big wings on tiny shoul- 
ders—all captioned: ‘The Fly in the Oint- 
ment.”’ She stood staring at it with wide eyes, 
at last closing the book and putting it in 
place with unsteady fingers. She walked 
across the room with a kind of shrinking 
movement, as if the room itself repudiated 
her. 

Alan was already in bed. 

“Get a good rest this morning?” he said. 

“Yes. But you mustn’t spoil me, Alan. 
I never have been used to breakfast in bed.” 

“Are you working too hard, Kate?” 

“Oh, heavens, no! Carrie really manages 
everything.” 

“You mustn’t get too tired,”” he stumbled 
on. 

“I won’t, darling.” She put her cheek 
against his. ‘“‘You’re so good to me, Alan,” 
she whispered. 

The next day she was up early. She said 
to Carrie: “Carrie, I don’t keep busy 
enough. I’m going to keep the upstairs 
rooms in order from now on. You can do the 
cleaning if you want to, but I'll tend to beds 
and dusting and that part of it.” 

“Land, Mis’ Ende’by, what you all want 
to do that foh?” 

“I just want to.” 

She tidied Barney’s and Anne’s rooms 
very carefully. They had nice rooms, with 
desks of their own and comfortable chairs 
and books in built-in open bookcases. She 
dusted all the books. Anne’s reading matter 


ran to books of adventure, travel, straight- 
forward romance. But Barney was a poet. | 
Even among his fiction were books like The | 
Early Adventures of Peacham Grew and Karl 
Heinrich. Wate knew that he had received 
a good deal of commendation at school for 
his original verses and essays, though he 
had never shown her any of his work. Only 
a poet, she thought, could have conceived 
and sustained such a situation as now existed 
in this house. . Housman and Hardy 
wasn’t Barney too young for them? Or | 
was he? She would have liked to talk to | 
Barney about poetry. She had never even | 
been able to tell him her father had trans- 
lated a little sheaf of poems from the Chin- 
ese. Nor that she had met Carl Sandburg. 
Once she had walked past the door of this | 
room and Barney had sat at his desk writing 
—poetry, she knew. 

Something in the rapt sweetness of his 
face, the mature talent in him burning so 
clearly through his youth had touched her 
very deeply, had made her long to go in and 
sit beside him, talk to him of what she knew 
of life, listen to his verses. A few moments 
later she passed the door again and it was 
shut. She put the last book on the shelf 
slowly. She felt beaten; and yet she had 
never let a somewhat stern life beat her 
before and she could not bear now to admit | 
defeat. But something about the last days 
had seemed to certify to it beyond all doubt 
—the finding of the caricature, the two going 
off through the snow, Alan being pulled 
toward the sofa without her. It was all so 
final. I could pound on the wall for ever, she 
said, and they would not let me in. 





EARLY IN the afternoon the phone rang. 
“It’s foh you, Mis’ Ende’by!”” A strange 
man’s voice said: ‘Mrs. Enderby?” 

ee 

“Barney Enderby’s mother?” 

Only the barest pause before she said: 
“Year 

“TI am Mr. Ensign, the principal at West 
High.” 

“Yes?” Her voice sharpened with anxiety. 

“Mrs. Enderby, could you come down to 
school this afternoon? Would that be at all 
possible?” 

“Why, yes. Is. . anything wrong?” 

“I just wanted to talk with you. 
about Barney.” 

“T’ll come at once.” 

She sat in Mr. Ensign’s office for five 
minutes before the principal entered. 

“Mrs. Enderby?” 

He was thin, a little scholarly and worried- 
looking. 

yee 

“This is a little difficult, Mrs. Enderby,” 
he said, sat down and turned his swivel 
chair to face her. 

“What is it, Mr. Ensign?” 

“We have always been very proud of 
Barney: he has talent, as you know.” 

“Yes?” 

“Probably you know he has been working 
for the Ketchum medal?” 

She only waited. 

“We give it every year for the most note- 





THE READING THRILL OF THE YEAR ! 


Anna, the drowsy housemaid, first to awake in the strange old 
castle, hesitatingly stepped into her mistress's room, one morn- 


ing to call her for early service. 


Then she screamed. 


A moment later, with an expression distorted by terror, she had 
rushed out of the room, to collapse outside. 


What had happened? What was the mystery in the room? 
How was it to affect the lives of the strangely assorted group 


holidaying in modern Europe? 


DON'T MISS THIS SENSATIONAL MYSTERY NOVEL 


THE BARONESS’S HEAD 
By Paul Schubert 


Beginning in the September Chatelaine — with an impressive group of short stories. 
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YOUR BROTHERS A 
NEW MAN SINCE 
HE MARRIED LUCY. 
HE OUGHT TO 
JOIN THE HAPPY 
HUSBANDS CLUB. 





HE MIGHT AS 
WELL JOIN THE 
“GRAY SHIRTS 


“Lucy’s trouble is left-over dirt—her 
clothes are only half clean. So tell her 
to change to Fels-Naptha right away. 
That grand golden soap is so chockful of 
naptha that dirt almost flies out. And 
I mean ALL OF IT, too!” 


“That’s a mean crack. Why don’t you 
be nice and tell Lucy how to get rid of 
tattle-tale gray?” 
“How would I know? I’ve never kept 
house. You tell me and I'll tell her.” 
“All right, listen...” 


FEW WEEKS LATER.. 


: i EA 

“Look! I told Lucy what you said about 

Fels-Naptha—and now she won't keep 

house without it. It certainly does a 

wonderful job!” 

“That's why I tell everybody... 

BANISH TATTLE-TALE GRAY 
WITH FELS-NAPTHA SOAP” 


C1038, FELS &@ co. 


“1’l] remember—anything else?” 
“Sure! Tell Lucy to wash everything 
in that gorgeous trousseau of hers with 
Fels-Naptha Soap. It’s gentle as can be 
to silk undies and stockings. And there's 
real glycerine in every golden bar—so 
Fels-Naptha is dandy to hands!” 
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“Dinners 


Ready 


yer can tell by the tone of her voice, it’s a good dinner. It’s 
not only tempting but nourishing. She knows the big part 
that food plays in keeping her family in vigorous health. 


It is no easy task, year in and year out, to plan meals for the 
family. The more limited the food budget, the more necessary 
it is to know what to buy—and why—for better health. Expen- 
sive foods may be far less nourishing than those which cost less. 


Food for the family must meet a variety of needs. It must 
contain the elements necessary 
—for growth and development of children and for renewal of 
body tissues in adults (Proteins and Minerals) 
—to supply energy for work and play (Carbohydrates and Fats) 
—to regulate body processes and protect against disease 
(Minerals and Vitamins). 
The amount of food required varies according to the individual. 
Children require more of the“growing foods” than adults.People 
who work hard physically require more of the “energy foods”. 


Send for booklet ‘The Family Food Supply’ 


It tells in detail the importance of various foods—which ones 
contain proteins, carbohydrates, fats, minerals andvitamins; how 
to use them to keep your family in good health; howto do your 
marketing; how to use left-overs and make them appetizing; 
how to plan balanced and nourishing meals which the family 
will enjoy. Mail the coupon today for vour free copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Dept. 81-35 
Canadian Head Office, Ottawa. 

Please mail me a copy of “The Family Food Supply” which tells about 
nourishing, inexpensive foods, 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


as “ 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, a eee ance 
PRESIDENT OTTAWA 
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SERVING CANADA SINCE 1872 
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of the silences: ‘‘Why don’t we all go over 
and see ‘Mr. Skitch’ tonight: it’s on at the 
Elmwood!” 

“Good idea!’”’ Alan said quickly. 

“T’ve got homework,” Anne said. 

“Me, too,” Bafney echoed. 

“Oh, too bad!’ Kate said. 
it’s really very funny.” 

“Couldn’t you make it?” Alan urged. 

Anne shook her head. ‘“Test in German 
tomorrow,” she said with finality. Then, 
almost eagerly: “But you two go!” 

Presently Kate found herself and Alan 
going to see ‘Mr. Skitch,”” which she had no 
desire to see, while the two back there bent 
to their books, or perhaps shut them the 
minute she, Kate, was out of the house. 
They had succeeded once more in thrusting 
her out. 

At first she had half admired them for 
not succumbing to the bribes of movies or 
clothes, but it was past that place now. And 
as she sat in the neighborhood movie house 
beside Alan, resentment and despair seized 
her. She felt Alan knew this, for his arm 
suddenly touched hers as if he, too, needed 
comfort, but the despair did not lessen. She 
had talked to him about the children twice 
and he had embarrassedly begged her to 
give them time. So she couldn’t any more, 
have the comfort of talking it over with him. 
He knew and was troubled: she could not 
complain. It was her problem and if she 
could not solve it, it was going to spoil her 
marriage, her marriage to Alan that she had 
gone into so eagerly, so gladly, so surely. 

On the way home Alan said: “!f I could 
get away for a week, how’d you like to run 
down to New York with me?” 

She was silent a moment. It was nice of 
him to try. 

“Would you like to?” she said at last. 

“Oh, I dunno. I thought maybe you 
would.” 

“Well, I always like going places with 
you, darling—but I think-I like New York 
better in the fall,”’ she said at last. 

“Well, we'll plan on it in the fall for sure, 
then,” he said. 

And that was that. For she had known, 
always, that you can’t run away from things 
and find them solved on your return. But 
she knew, too, that this had to be solved 
before fall, that it was impossible to go on 
like this, with hate in the house for a daily 
companion, for much longer. A friend had 
said to her once: ‘‘Alan’s all right—I like 
him, Kate but I'd never take on 
another woman’s children!” ‘“They’re going 
to be mine!”’ she'd said with a grin and with- 
out misgivings, for she had always had a way 
with young folks and she had been charmed 
by the brief glimpses she’d had of Alan’s 
two. 

She lay awake a long time that night. In 
the morning she heard Alan say suddenly: 

“Bye, Kate! I’m off!” 

“Off?” She sat up abruptly. ‘What time 
is it?” 

“Time to go. Don’t stir. I’ve had break- 
fast. You looked so tired somehow, dearest, 
I couldn’t bear to waken you Sleep 
all morning, why don’t you?” He bent and 
kissed her as if he loved her and wanted to 
protect her. 

“I’m so sorry, darling.” she murmured. 
“T hate not eating with you.” 

“I hate not having you, but I don’t 
want you tired out.” 

After he went she lay still, staring out 
toward the snowy world, Carrie came to the 
door with a tray. 

“Mistuh Ende’by, he say bring you up 
yoh breffust, Mis’ Ende’by!”’ 

“Why, thanks, Carrie. How nice!” 

“I guess you kinda tiuhd out, Mis’ 
Ende’by.” 


“They say 
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“T guess maybe I am.” 

“Kinda hahd, bringin’ up somebody else’s 
chilluns,’’ Carrie said comfortably. 

Kate smiled at her as she raised the cur- 
tains a little, lighted the gas fire in the grate, 
brought a towel and damp washcloth. 

“Or your own, either, I imagine,”’ she said 
easily enough. 

So Carrie saw it, too? But of course she 
did. 

“Wal, vou can take your own over yoh 
knee,”’ Carrie said. 

“Maybe that’s the answer. 
perfect coffee, Carrie.” 

“Wal, I ought to, Mis’ Ende’by,” Carrie 
said as she went out the door. “I done make 
it long enough.” 


You make 


THE REMARKS about coffee went on in 
Kate’s head, mixed with the remarks on 
children. To make perfect coffee took a long 
time learning—to make things perfect be- 
tween you and the children of another 
woman who’d slept once in this very bed, 
took a long time, too. Maybe a year wasn’t 
long enough. Perhaps she’d expected too 
much. Perhaps, even yet, she’d left some- 
thing undone. 

But she did not know what it was. She 
had tried so many ways. Laughter. Stories 
she’d thought they’d like. At Christmas 
time books chosen with such special care. 
Hands off all their goings and comings. She 
had never gone to them directly and said: 
“Look here, why don’t you like me? You 
must tell me!” She knew that, contrary to 
the belief of most, there were some things 
that couldn’t be talked out, that frankness 
cannot be applied always when the spirit 
is wounded. At any rate, she knew why 
they didn’t like her. It was not she, really; 
it was the something that had replaced that 
fair woman who had been their mother. 
They only pitied their father for his delu- 
sions, but Kate they hated—they thrust her 
out from even the possibility of liking. No 
matter what she said, what she did, how 
much she understood, they would have none 
of her. Once she had even gone to see a 
psychiatrist, but she had come home sadly. 
All the things he had suggested she had 
already done, even to the inviting of a young 
and lovely friend to the house for a stay. 
Anne and Barney went on their way of secret 
aloofness, petting Alan, barring her out with 
politeness and indifference. It was so 
obvious, that politeness—a command laid 
upon them. That Alan should have to order 
his children to be polite to her! 

She was out of bed, under the shower, 
dressing. She went downstairs quickly, 
carrying the breakfast trav. She talked to 
Carrie about meals, about pressing Anne’s 
dresses, moved into the living room. In a 
space near the corner above bookshelves 
hung an oval miniature of Alan’s other wife. 
She was very fair, blue-eyed. She looked 
quite nice, too—wise and smart, though 
gentle. She had been dead almost five years 
now. Kate knew every line of that face but 
Alan had never made her feel jealous. No, 
nor the children, either. She wanted them 
to remember their mother: it wasn’t that 

. She sat down at the piano. She loved 
to play, but ever since one day Carrie had 
found certain pieces and a Schumann book 
hidden in one of Anne’s bureau drawers, she 
had not played when the children were in 
the house. She had told Carrie not to touch 
the hidden music. She had a luncheon en- 
gagement, kept it. Came home again. The 
children were home from school. It was 
wrong to call them children. They were as 
grown-up as she. She said, as yesterday: 
“Hullo!” and they said: ‘“Hello.”” Barney 
went on pasting things in a booklet about 
poetry he was working on for English; Anne 
went on translating Latin. Kate resisted 
the impulse to escape to her room, picked up 
a book and sat down on the sofa. Anne and 
Barney said things to each other. 

“What’s obsides, Barney?” 

“Hostages.” 

“I'd like to take Miss Buchanan as an 
obsidis! I'd boil her in oil.” 

There was a little silence, then a brief 
laugh from Barney—quite as if Anne had 
raised her brows toward the back of Kate’s 
head, thereby including her with Miss 
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This day will never 
come again—save it 
with snapshots 


There never was such a day, For- 
ever after, the snapshot will bear 
witness ... No one can measure 
the value of pictures like this. It’s 
so important to get them. Don’t 
take chances—you increase your 
camera’s ability when you load 
with Kodak Verichrome Film. 
Your snaps “turn out.” They are 
clear and natural. Be sure, always 
use Verichrome. Canadian 
Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto. 
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The Super Speed Frost 
Chamber is an exclusive 
feature of the Beach Electric 
Refrigerator. Its larger 
freezing surfaces assure far 
quicker freezing. Its shape 
allows more storage room 
in the food compartment, 
more bottle space. It has 
variable temperature con- 
trol; provides better circu- 
lation inside the refriger- 
ator; eliminates unneces- 
Sary condensation of 
moisture; and offers gener- 
ous space for ice cube trays. 


The Beach Electric Refrigerator is 
modern in beauty as well as in trouble- 
free performance. It is of all-steel con- 
struction and provides. all the features 
that assure perfect preservation of foods 
and complete satisfaction in service. 
Made in three sizes. 


OTHER FEATURES FOR MILADY 


Inside the Beach Refrigerator, you have the 
great advantages of Basket Door Racks; a re- 
movable convenience shelf; a seamless, porce- 
lain-enamelled food compartment, 
with embossed shelf supports — 
every inch easy to clean; and auto- 
matic lighting gives you a clear 
view of everything in the compart- 
ment, 


The Beach Electric Refrigerator is 
low in cost, because it is economi- 
cally produced in the same modern, 
fully equipped plant that makes 
the famous Beach Gas and Electric 

Ranges. Savings in production cost 
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worthy project in English. Did you see his 
entry?” 

“No, Barney’s very reticent about his 
work,’’ she said. 

“It was an essay on forms of poetry and 
the different metres were illustrated by ori- 
ginal lines; very creditably worked out, too. 
Except—” 

“Except what?” 

“Mrs. Enderby, do you know these lines: 


‘Far in a western brookland 
That bred me long ago 

The poplars stand and tremble 
By pools I used to know. . .?’” 


He looked up at her. The room with its 
textbooks and air of impersonal interest in 
education widened to infinity, closed in to 
breath-taking nothingness. 

“Why, ves. . . Dowson. No, no; Hous- 
man.” 

“Yes, Housman. Mrs. Enderby, that 
verse was used as an example of metre. It 
sounds like Barney. His teacher accepted 


| it, but I happened to look over the entries. 
| I am an Englishman and familiar with the 


poetry of most Englishmen.” 

“But, Mr. Ensign—” her voice would not 
make itself large enough. 

“I haven’t talked to him yet. I felt I 
wanted to talk with you first, before I went 
into the matter with him. Have you ever 
known him to doa thing of this kind before?” 

She lifted her head a little and said ear- 
nestly: ‘Mr. Ensign, he has never done a 
thing like that before. Please believe me 
when I assure you of it. He is painfully 
honest; he did it unconsciously, I am sure.” 

“A whole stanza? I wish I might believe 
a 

“Was it understood that illustrations were 


| to be original?” 


“Each entry was different. Barney’s was 
the only one on this subject. But it was 
understood that al] the work must be origi- 
nal.” 

“But. . a thing of that sort. 
wouldn’t it be considered different?” 

“The rest of his illustrations were origi- 
nal?” 

Kate Enderby rose. 

“T cannot explain it. . . simply because 
I cannot believe it,” she said simply. “If it 


| is plagiz irism I am sure it is unconscious.” 


Then, irrelevantly but earnestly: “He has 


| not been very happy of late.’ 


“I feel I must reject his entry for the 
medal.” 

“You will have to do what you think fair 
about that, Mr. Ensign. But I hope you 
will be kind to him and—and not spoil 
poetry for him for ever.” 

Mr. Ensign looked up at her, then rose 


| | also. He looked troubled. 


“I will try not to do that,” he said gravely. 
“Thank you for coming in. I don’t like to 
do anything as important as this without 
consulting parents first.” 

“Thank you for calling me,” 
as gravely. 

She went out of the office and down the 
many steps to the lower floor, out of the 
building. 

“T did it,” she said, half aloud. Now all 
the other defeats became nothing beside 
this one. ‘‘He has become twisted, through 
hate,” she said. “Through hating me. I 
should never have married Alan. Never. 
Never. ” 

Back at the house she went quickly to her 
room, sat down at her desk. 

“Dearest Alan,” she began, not even tak- 
ing off her coat. ‘‘Dearest Alan, I know you 
are going to be surprised and hurt, but I 
must go away for a little while. This house 
is too unhappy a place. You know why: 
there is no good talking about it. I am not 
hiding from you. I shall go to Aunt Sophie’s 
for a week or two. . and then, I don’t 
know. I will see you soon, but let me alone 
for a week so I can think, without your love 
so close to me. I do love you, Alan. You 
must know that. And it is not that I feel 
I do not get enough attention or any petty 
thing of that sort. It is just that my presence 
makes unhappiness here and I must relieve 
that for a little while. Please understand. 
But I know you do—you always have, Alan. 


she answered 
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It’s just something outside us. Or perhap 
in me, though I think not. Wait just a little 
Alan. Kate.” 

That wasn’t very good but she left it or 
the desk, took out a bag and put a few thing 
in it, went down and called a taxi. 

“Carrie,” she said, “I have been callec 
away.” 

“Called away, Mis’ Ende’by?” 

“Yes. To my Aunt Sophie’s in Le Roy. | 
haven’t time for many plans. Mr. Enderby’! 
tend to the shopping money and all that 
Take care of the children, Carrie.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Carrie said. Her broac 
face was round with curiosity. 

As she went down the steps, Kate said 
“Poor Barney. Oh, Barney, darling!” 


IN AUNT SOPHIE’S still old white house 
it seemed all that must have been a dream 
that she had been dramatizing herself anc 
all of them, that that scene in the principal’: 
office had never happened. And yet not 
quite a dream. There was a pain that went 
on and on, and was more real than any 
dream. The pain of sorrow and defeat. And 
one’s own defeat, she saw, meant the defeat 
of others also—Barney’s and Anne’s and 
Alan’s. She couldn’t bear it that Alan should 
be defeated, too, through her. When she 
wanted so much only the best for him, for 
all of them. Alan called her late that first 
night, he didn’t say much. What could he 
say? He wanted to come the next day, but 
when she said no, he did not insist. ‘‘Next 
week, Alan,’”’ she said. But she nearly 
called him back to say: “Come tomorrow, 
darling!” 

“You've been gadding too much, you 
look tuckered out,’’ Aunt Sophie said. 

“I’m afraid that’s why I chose your 
house. . . to rest in,” she admitted. 

All manner of queer things began to go 
through her mind. A feeling as of having 
deserted Barney. But she knew that was 
false. That now he could not bear to face 
her, and that she would be the last one to 
whom he would turn for comfort in trouble. 
A feeling, too, as of not having left the house 
at all. She would look up from a book and 
expect to see Barney’s aloof, dark young 
head bent to his studies or Anne’s plaid 
bow and clear, scornful eyes, or Alan’s dear 
face, with firelight on it. And then there 
would be only Aunt Sophie’s alert old face 
and Aunt Sophie’s hands on their knitting 
or hooked rug. A feeling of being able to go 
back and begin it all again, differently, with 
a love they could not repel. But that, too, 
she knew was false. She had tried too hard, 
too many times, begun too many days 
afresh, not to know that that was quite, 
quite impossible. 

“How would you like to go to a meeting 
of our Culture Club tomorrow, Kate?” 

“Me? Well, I’d really rather sit here and 
work on your hooked rug, Aunt Sophie. 
But I will if you want me to.” 

“No, no! I’ve been trying for months to 
get past those hollyhocks. Go right along, 
Kate! I expect you get plenty of culture at 
home.” 

And as she worked at the rug, her even 
movements began to say something to her. 
They began to say that perhaps this would 
be home from now on. Perhaps years of 
quiet days like this would go by, with the 
making of a cake, the blossoming of a plant, 
the finishing of a stitch important. Could she 
face it? Could she be strong enough to leave 
those three to work out their destiny with- 
out her? She had been strong enough to face 
loneliness before she knew Alan. But now 

{Continued on page 26} 
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Fragrant as a 
Day in [oo 


by 
ANNABELLE LEE 


Rose 
Valois 


In the art of being a woman, there's one quality that is more desir- 
able than an entire battery of more obvious charms. It is the subtle 
fragrance — which is in a sense no fragrance at all — of a woman who 
is wholly fastidious. Her fresh, cool, unflurried appearance is the 
reflection of an innate daintiness. The rites of her toilet are such that 
invariably she meets even trying circumstances with exquisite composure. 
She is the "red red rose" of the poet's song — the ‘lady fair’ of every 
man's secret dream. 

Fragrance is not a quality you can put on of an evening with slender 
silk undies and a flourish of swirling skirts. It is as much at home in 
slacks or a housefrock as it is in drooping hat and filmy chiffon. It makes 
no demands — desires no flattery — and is the more beguiling because 
of its unselfconscious femininity. 

Isn't it fortunate, then, that regardless of symmetry of form, perfec- 
tion of feature, coloring, or distinction of personality, this priceless gift 





of tragrance is denied to no woman? Only be aware of its desirability, 
and the means of acquiring it are everywhere at hand. 

This is not the place to give detailed instructions concerning the use 
of the hundred and one aids to daintiness. You know the depilatories 
that make legs and arms immaculately smooth; the deodorants that re- 
move every vestige of perspiration, and those others which, in powder, 
cream or compact form, destroy the slightest trace of unpleasant odor 
— the sweet smelling soaps and toilet waters that add luxury to bathing; 
the cooling rub-down with toilet eau de Cologne, and the light powder- 
ing with deodorant powder afterward. 

You know the advantages of cooling tonics patted on to the skin, of 
smooth, non-greasy foundation creams, so that the complexion remains 
serenely fresh through hot summer hours. You know, too, the graceful 
effect of hands that are "made up" as beautifully as your face — 
smoothed with lotion or cream, powdered, (Continued on page 41) 
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but the person she cheats is herself ) 


HE cheats herself out of good 
times, good friends, good jobs— 
perhaps even out of a good marriage. 
And all because she is careless! Or, 
unbelievable as it is, because she has 
never discovered this fact: 

t socially refined people never 
welédme a girl who offends with the 
unpleasant odor of underarm per- 
spiration on her person and clothing. 

There’s little excuse for it these 
days. For there’s a quick, easy way 
to keep your underarms fresh, free 
from odor all day long. Mum! 





It takes just half a minute to use 
Mum. And you can use it any time 
—even after you're dressed. It’s 
harmless to clothing. 

You can shave your underarms 
and use Mum at once. It’s so sooth- 
ing and cooling to the skin! 

Always count on Mum to prevent 
the odor of underarm perspiration, 
without affecting perspiration itself. 
Don’t cheat yourself! Get the daily 
Mum habit. Bristol-Myers Company 
of Canada Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


ANOTHER WAY MUM HELPS is on sanitary napkins. Don’t worry about this cause of 


unpleasantness any more. Use Mum! 


—now, having known him, it was a far, far 
different, more difficult thing. So much dif- 
ferent, so much more difficult, that she had 
to pause once and let her hands steady them- 
| selves, her throat become less tight. 

| It was as she sat there so, drawn a little 
| away from the frame, her fingers tight on the 
|chair arms, that the doorbell rang. Bessie 
|went to answer it Bessie had lived with 
|Aunt Sophie, as companion and _house- 
| keeper, for thirty-four years. She was a 
tyrant that Aunt Sophie kept herself brave 
|and tough by resisting. Perhaps, Kate said, 
| I shall not be able to resist her. Perhaps she 
| will tell me what to wear, what to eat, what 
{to say. And then she heard a young voice, 
strained with excitement, say: “‘Is this Miss 
Sophie Lindall’s house?” 

“Yes, ’tis,”” Bessie said briskly. Bessie’s 
voice made a book-agent of everyone not 
accounted for. 

The hollyhocks blurred into vague color 
and the steel hook on the corner of the table 
was only a splinter of light. 

“Is—is Mrs. Enderby here?” 

“Yes, she is.” 

“Could I see her?” 

The voice was high and stiff. 

“Why, I guess so. She’s righi here.” 

Barney came into the hall, into the room. 
The spring sunlight was flooding the room, 
|making its old-fashioned furnishings gra- 
cious, centring on the rug in its frame and 
Kate’s hands on the arms of her chair. 

“This is Barney, Bessie,’’ Kate said, with- 
‘out volition, her hands not lifting. 

“Oh, Mr. Enderby’s boy!” Bessie said. 
‘I didn’t expect he was quite such a young 
man.” 

Barney and the room belonged to each 
other. The room was a poem: Barney was a 
poet. He looked terribly tired. Well, I’m 
tired, too, Barney! 

“Could I see you alone?” he said, the 
words coming hard. 

“Of course.” 

Bessie drew a deep breath that pulled her 
chin in, her bosom up, but she went away. 

“What is it, Barney? Is anything wrong at 
home? How did you get here?” 

“On the bus.” He couldn’t speak. He 
had on his blue suéde leather lumberjack 
| with the zipper fastening and he held a blue 
beret pinched into one hand. He looked tall 
and younger than she had ever known him, 
less able to meet the moment. “Did you used 
to live here?” he said 

“No. I spent my summers here till I was 
sixteen,”’ she said. 

Barney looked down at the twisted beret. 

“Have you been ill, Barney?” 

“No.” 

“Is—is your father all right?” 

“Yes—no—no, he’s not all right.” 

She leaned forward quickly. 

“What is it? What’s happened, Barney?” 

He looked at the old-fashioned roses on 
the thick carpet, at a little oil portrait of 
Kate’s mother, at the lamp with the crystal 
pendants under the portrait. 

“Why don’t you come back?” he said, not 
looking at her. 

“You know why I don’t come back,” she 
said. ‘‘You know why, Barney.” 

“Aren't you—aren’t you coming back?” 

“IT don’t know. What’s wrong with your 
father?” 

“Nothing. 
home.” 

“Yes, Barney, I knew that. 
come just now.” 

Barney pulled the zipper fastening of his 
jacket down, as if he were suddenly stifled. 

“Because of us?” he said in that quick, 
strained voite. 

“Because of you . or perhaps hecause 
of myself. I am here to think that out.” 

She had not asked him to sit down. She 
wanted to, ‘but she couldn’t. She couldn’t 
break into the moment. She wanted to say: 
“Come here, Barney, darling. Put your 
head in my lap and cry it out. But you will 
never cry before me. Oh, you shouldn’t be 
ashamed of tears—of honest tears!” 

He hit at the arm of a chair with his cap 


' 
| 





He—he wants you to come 


But I can’t 
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and said, not looking at her: “I did do it— 
the poem.”’ 

“Yes. I was sorry, Barney.” 

“‘I—I guess I was crazy.” 

“That was why I came away, Barney. 
Hate makes us crazy; makes us do things 
that aren’t possible. I thought, if I were 
away, it might be better for you—and I—I 
was afraid I might do something impossible 
also. Not that I hate you and Anne. I don’t. 
But I might come to after a time.” 

“Yes, I guess you might. I dunno why I 
took that—by him! I—I liked it so!” 

“And now those lines will haunt you for 
ever, Barney, and you know it and cannot 
bear it! But hate does that to us, Barney; 
it makes us hurt our dearest, dearest posses- 
sions. Let’s forget that, Barney.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Well, let’s not forget it, then. But you 
know that you’d never do it again; that it 
wasn’t really you that did it, any of the 
time!” 

He was so unused to abasement. He was 
so white, as if he really had been ill. He took 
a quick breath and said: ‘“I—I thought 
you'd told him. He was so hard—he 
wouldn’t talk to us. And Anne said to him: 
‘If she hadn’t tattled to you, you’d never 
have known it!’ He hadn’t known it at all. 
He just—just hated us for making you un- 
happy: you hadn’t told him.” 

“Why, no—no need to hurt him about 
that, too, was there? He’s been hurt enough 
without that. How did Anne know about 
2" 

“She saw you at school. It—it came out.” 

She pushed her chair back a little, rose, 
walked over to the window. Her hands were 
fastened tightly behind her. Barney did not 
move. He stood still near the doorway. She 
turned and faced him, her hands still behind 
her. 

“It’s been very bad, Barney,” she said. 
“About as bad as it could be. For I wanted 
very much to like you. I—I have had a 
lonely life and had thought to be very happy 
with a family. I didn’t want to—to take 
anyone’s place; only to make one for myself. 
It’s true I’ve never had any experience at 
being a mother, but, if you’d have let me, 
I think I could have learned. Your father 
was too young to spend all the rest of his life 
alone, no matter how deeply he may have 
loved your mother, Barney. It—it seems so 
wrong to grudge happiness or comfort to 
other people. You must have hated me very, 
very much.” 

Her voice was a little stern, though she 
did not want it to be so. 

Barney’s young face seemed to sharpen, 
to age, all ina moment of decision. He look- 
ed at her directly and said: “I—I wish 
you'd come home.” 

She looked at him searchingly, as if to 
say: “Do you—do you, truly, Barney?” 
Barney’s face quivered a little. Darling 
Barney, to feel your pride so battered! Dear 
son, Barney! 

The front door closed. Aunt Sophie’s 
neat, humorous little figure stood beyond 
Barney in the doorway. 

“Hello, who’s this?” she said. Barney 
turned a little. ‘‘Why, it’s Barney, isn’t it?” 

“Do you remember Aunt Sophie, Bar- 
ney?” 

“How d’you do?” Barney said. 

“I suppose you’ve come to inveigle Kate 
here into going home just as I’ve 
settled down to a nice visit! Well, take off 
your jacket and have some supper with us, 
at any rate. How would some biscuits and 
new maple syrup go?” 

“Good!” Barney said. 

They could look out on the empty garden 
that seemed to promise all manner of de- 
lights in only a week or so. The light made 
the syrup purest amber. 

“You'll stay overnight, anyway, won’t 
you, Barney?” 

Barney looked up, not at Aunt Sophie, 
but at Kate. 

“I’m afraid not, Aunt Sophie,” Kate said 
quickly. “I think we'll take the seven o’clock 
bus back, if you don’t mind. I feel we really 
ought to get home.” 
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Molyneux designed the ensemble shown at the left. The three beside it are by Patou, and below is a Lelong creation. 


. Angle on Fashion 


How to revive your frocks with economic cunning 


IT’S A WISE father that knows his own child. A 
bromide, and therefore true. It’s also true that a thrifty 
woman won’t know her own frocks, wherever possible, 
for more than two months at a stretch. June. . . July 

. August, and the summer doldrums when your 
heart craves new excitements to hang in your cupboard, 
and your purse shrinks apologetically from your fingers. 


SO, TO the wise and thrifty, August is revival time. 
Summer frocks forget to wilt when they’re sustained by 
a brand-new set of accessories—even a jubilant young 
flower has been known to produce surprising results. 
And evening frocks flirt and flutter beneath an August 
moon with all their springtime buoyancy, just because 
they’re wearing a fresh sash, flower, or frail, misty cape. 


SILLY, ISN’T it? Yet look at the gallantly simple 
frock shown at the left, above. It could have started 
out in life in the spring with three-quarter-length sleeves 
and a collar which rolled upstandingly around the neck. 
A snip of the scissors brought the collar to a flat line 

. more snips cut off the sleeves to their present 
effective slant. And the rest was done by means of some 
navy and yellow checked piqué, which lined the wide 
open sleeves, fashioned the gauntlet gloves, made the 
trim, schoolgirlish collar and the smart sailor. 


TRUTH TO tell, the art of conversion is one that every 
woman should study. In five out of ten cupboards 
throughout the land there’s an ankle-length, pastel- 
toned crépe frock hanging desolately in the rear. 
Invariably, where it isn’t décolleté, it can be coaxed and 
manoeuvred into style again. The dye-bath might 
produce something like the trim ensemble shown above. 
Dye your pastel frock navy or black, shorten its hem, 
adjust its fit, introduce a yoke if the front or the back is 


low, and a crisp touch of white to complete the disguise. 
Then let it go to town beneath a fitted navy and white 
three-quarter jacket. 


THAT'S ALL very well, you mutter—but what about 
the dress which is perfectly good, except that it has no 
sleeves or that the sleeves are worn out? Well, there’s a 
chic and very modern way of adjusting that difficulty. 
Glance at the entrancing daisy-printed crépe frock with 
the cowl neckline. This one’s a Paris model, of course, 
but don’t the appliquéd daisies on the sleeves give you 
ideas? Dig out that old printed silk, or that plain silk, 
and see if you can’t evolve a charming pair of sleeves 
from flowers cut out and appliquéd on to a silk base. 


BLACK-AND-WHITE is the Parisian’s faithful devo- 
tion. And with wisdom unknown on this continent, she 
more often chooses black than white accessories for it. 
That’s what has been done with knowing effect in the 
case of the chiffon garden-party frock shown here. 
Black velvet ribbon accents the huge, widely spaced 
black spots, and daringly, a single red rose glows against 
the black brim of the hat. 


EVEN THE dress you’ve adored quite suddenly fails 
to induce you to frivolity. Its skirts have swished 
around the dance floor too often this season to create the 
intoxication of subtle self-flattery. But when you’ve 
fastened flowers in your hair, or piled curls high and 
worn a “dog-collar” around your throat; when you’ve 
trailed a languid velvet sash, a heavenly delphinium 
blue against the drifting mauve draperies of your gown; 
or when you’ve abandoned your old taffeta wrap and 
gone in for such gay deceits as frilly organdie capes, 
tulle frou-frous or lace jackets, August nights will bring 
your dreams back again. 


by NORA WHITTON 
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PINK DRESS BRINGS PROP 


A simple clothes secret that helped Mrs. Werdann 





] “When I was a girl,” says Mrs. George Wer- 2 “George was giving me a rush—one night he 3 “gave it another Lux bath. It looked lovely 


dann, “I had to count every penny—take care = asked me to a dance. Nothing new towear! [took |= —and that very night—‘You’re like a pink 
of every dress, for new clothes were rare! out an old dress, a favorite pink organdie— angel,’ George said—and popped the question! 


. San 


: 


4. “And now that I’m married— 


“T still live on a limited budget and Lux still 
helps me to look better dressed than many of my 
richer friends. My printed silks—my sweaters, 
blouses, underthings and stockings stay new-look- 
ing for ages, thanks to Lux. It’s the biggest clothes 
economy I know!” 


LUX HELPS millions of women to look smart 
on little money. Avoid cake-soap rubbing— 
soaps with harmful alkali—they wear out 
pretty things so soon! Leave them drab and 
old-looking! Let Lux keep all your nice frocks 
as bright and colourful as the day they were 
bought! Lux has no harmful alkali. It’s safe 
for everything that’s safe in water alone. 


“ 
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FASHION 
SHORTS.. 


necklines. 


The "plus 
four" sports 
dress. 





If you want to stun them at the next 
dance, wear one of those flower-cov- 
ered capes over your little summer 
frock. ''Covered-in-poppies'’ would 
be a fitting name for one exotic 
affair | saw. The base of the waist- 
length cape was of net, and it wos 
covered entirely in red, yellow, blue 
and green poppies. Another was cov- 
ered in daisies. Couldn't you gals 
make one for yourselves? 


One of the cunningest summer fash- 
ions is the "plus four’ suit for sports 
and beach wear. Saw a grand one of 
brightly colored plaid gingham, with 
"bloused" trousers that came below 
the knee, and the top was like a beil- 
hop's jacket. 

If "Sun Gets in Your Eyes," those new 
visor beach caps are a grand relief. 
Open top crown knitted from silk or 
cotton, with the visor of dark green 
or amber "glass'' to take away the 


glare. 
e 


They call it "The Grand Slam: It's a 
white piqué brimmed hat, with open 
crown that is laced in grosgrain rib- 
bon. And is it cool on the head, with 
any breeze there may be flirting in 
and out of your locks! 


If you are still addicted to the "long 
bob" (which is really too warm), it 


Nighties take 
on demure 





Koy Sar 
Wid 
ji if : 


LT 


may interest you to know that the gals 
down here are taking on to their 
heads a shorter haircut, with curls 
cascading up the aon to a flat top. 


White nail polish is doing nicely, 
thank you, and does it look trés chic 
on the sunburnt hands! Been seeing 
some "bronze" polish too that looks 
different, if a — startling. 


Now for some pre-advance informa- 
tion of what to expect for fall. It will 
be another rich season, with a lovely 
shade of plum going to make a huge 
success of it if I'm not too optimistic 
about it. Deeper reds, warm greens, 
cigarette brown, black with white 
trimmings (what, again?) — just some 
of the color hints that are being seen 
in the silk and velvet houses. Grecian 
and Renaissance styles are slated to 
be very good — side cascade trim- 
mings; continuation of large, billowy 
sleeves; “halter necks'’ (taken right 
from bathing suit patterns) on even- 
ing dresses; huge flower bouquets: 
"changeable" velvets, reminiscent of 
the "shot taffetas'’ of other years; 
striped velvets; coats show fullness of 
elbow in the sleeves and slightly more 
than usual fullness at the hem; turbans 
and off-the-face berets; skirts creep- 
ing up gradually for all daytime wear. 





The "halter neck" top for slacks is 
just another item you'll crave for. 


| 





Does MY Breath _ 
smell like that? 74 


Cleaning your teeth the Colgate 
way removes the commonest 
cause of bad breath 


Take a toothpick or some unscented 
dental floss. Clean between your 
teeth. Does it reveal small food 
deposits? Smell it. If it has an 
unpleasant odor, it means that your 
teeth are improperly cleaned. These 
food deposits are the chief cause of 
bad breath and tooth decay dentists 
say. But cleaning your teeth the 
Colgate way, with Colgate’s Dental 
Cream eliminates this condition. 


Clean your teeth the 
Colgate way 


Morning and night with Colgate’s 
Dental Cream brush thoroughly 
upper teeth from gums down. 
Lower teeth from gums up. Then 
rinse your mouth, After that put a 
bit of Colgate’s on your tongue 
and take another sip of water. 
Then swish! Swish! Flush the water 
through your teeth. Then rinse 
again with clear water. That’s all. 

Colgate’s penetrating foam gets 
into all crevices and between the 
teeth even where the toothbrush 
cannot reach. It dissolves any odor 
breeding food deposits between 
the teeth and washes them away, 
leaving every part of the mouth, 
and front, back and side surfaces 
of teeth thoroughly clean. 
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Brush upper teeth 
from gums down 









Brush lower teeth 
from gums up 


You get these three 
Colgate results 


First, your teeth are thoroughly 
clean. Second, the polishing ingredi- 
ent in Colgate’s, the same one your 
dentist uses, keeps your teeth white 
and sparkling. Third, Colgate’s 
delicious peppermint flavor leaves 
your mouth refreshed and your 
breath fragrant. 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE 


Use one tube of Colgate’s. Then, 
if your teeth are not cleaner, whiter 
than before, return the empty tube 
to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. We will send 
you twice its cost. : 


For those who prefer it, Colgate’s Dental 
Powder will give the same Colgate 


results. Large tin 20c. 


Regular 
Large Tube 


DOUBLE FAMILY 


size 35¢ 
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9 out of 1O girls shoul 


make this Armhole 


Odor 'test.. 


Tonight, when you take 
off your dress, smell the 
fabric at the armhole 
___that is the way 
you smell to others! 


i a CARE you give—or deny —to 
that little closed-in hollow of your 
underarm can make a really important 
difference in your charm and in your 
social acceptability. 

It isn’t enough just to keep the under- 
arm deodorized. Even the smallest amount 
of moisture collecting on the armhole of 
your dress will give your dress an unpleas- 
= _ that you can never entirely get 
rid of. 


It is no exaggeration to say that 9 out of 
10 women who merely deodorize are guilty 
every day of stale ‘“‘armhole odor.”’ 


Test this out for yourself tonight when 
you take off your dress. Smell! the fabric 
at the armhole. When you realize that 
the musty perspiration odor in the fabric 
is the way you smell to others, you will be 
horrified. You will begin to understand 
why fastidious women dare not put their 
trust in cream and stick deodorants which 
do not stop perspiration. 


To be sure of personal irreproachable- 
ness, your goal must be an underarm not 
only sweet but dry. That is why thousands 
of women today gently close the pores of 
the underarm with Liquid Odorono. 


Perfectly SAFE... 


Ask your doctor and he will tell you that 
Odorono is entirely safe for you to use. 
Women use millions of bottles yearly. 





To be truly exquisite, you must 
keep your underarm not only sweet 
but dry. Liquid Odorono gently 
closes the underarm pores. There is 
noodor because thereis no moisture. 


RUTH MILLER, The Odorono Co., Inc. 
Dept. 8-Z-5, P.O. Box 2320, Montreal, Canada. 


I enclose 8¢ for generous-sized bottles of both Instant 
Odorono and Regular Odorono and leaflet on complete 
underarm dryness. 





Odorono does not dry up the underarm pores 
or injure them in any way. It simply draws 
the pores together; and underarm perspira- 
tion is harmlessly diverted to other parts of 
the body where it can more readily evapo- 
rate, without causing humiliating odor. 


More Time—But Worth It! 


Odorono takes a little more time because 
you have to wait a bit for it to dry thor- 
oughly before putting on your dress. But 
you will never begrudge those few extra 
minutes once you have known what Odorono 
can mean in comfort and assurance. 


With Odorono, there is no moisture at all. 
You have a new feeling of freshness all day 
long. You are poised, serene, because you 
know you are protected from offending ‘‘arm- 
hole odor.’’ Your dresses are really safe 
from unsightly underarm stains—without 
the bother of dress shields. You save on 
cleaning bills. 


DORONO comes in two strengths. 

Regular Odorono (Ruby colored) re- 
quires only two applications weekly. Instant 
Odorono (Colorless) is for especially sensitive 
skin for hurried use . . . to be used daily or 
every other day. You will want to have both 
kinds in the house, for night or morning use. 


Both strengths of Odorono are on sale at 
all toilet goods counters. If you want to be 
confident that underarm perspiration can 
make no threat to your daintiness and charm, 


send today for the samples of the two | 


Odoronos and the leaflet on complete under- 
arm dryness offered below. 












MADE IN CANADA 
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The “Madonna” hat casts a 
mid-summer halo. 


* 


Lilac is blooming all over the place 
and it is such a nice, luscious color 
| that it's a pity some of us gals haven't 
| the complexion to wear it. However, 
it goes beautifully with your sunburn, 
| especially if you use the darker shades 
of make-up. 





+ 
They're going in for "vegetable’’ 
colors, to combine with white — 
"Tomato Red," "Eggplant,'' "Spinach 
Green," "Squash Yellow.'' If you have 
a white linen suit try some of these 
colors for the blouse or stock. (Yes, 
they're wearing stocks here, too — 
even if it's a rather warmish style). 

2 


The Normandie made such a sensa- 
tion on her maiden voyage that 
they're calling a lovely shade of blue 
(on the French Blue order) after the 
big liner. Saw it in chiffon, for coun- 
try club wear, pia hed it muchly. 


By the way, fashions were made at 
the big ball given on the Normandie; 
never saw such jewellery since the 
Big Crash! And lots and lots of taf- 
feta, billowing all over the decks, fore 
and aft! One white taffeta dress, 
with two deep flounces at the hem, 
was coated in tulip red velvet. An- 
other dress of embroidered organdie 
was banded in mink. Quite a lot of 
Grecian gowns with mousseline de 
soie in all colors probably the most 
dominant fabric note. 


Sailor collars are very, very popular 
| now, and will be excellent for fall, too. 
(Oh, yes, I'm looking over the fall 
fashions already; more about thern 
later). Saw sailor collars on satin even- 
ing dresses, for midsummer evening 
wear; sailor collars on net cocktail 
dresses and sailor collars on the little 
sports dresses of all the popular cot- 
tons. 
& 
| The "Madonna" Hat is casting its 
halo over our heads, and is a very 
clever style that gives height and dig- 
nity to the wearer. Agnes just sent 
| over a lovely version of this model-— 
fine white straw, with stained glass 
blue braid forming a bandeau under 
the off-the-face brim. 
& 


For those sudden showers that spoil 
our outdoor days, not to mention our 
new dresses, they're giving us a ''Kom- 
pact Koat"’ of waterproof silk that 
weighs only six ounces, and fits into a 
purse or a pocket just like a hanky. 
It comes packed in a pouch of self 
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KAY 
MURPHY’S 


material, tied with a string, and the 
whole thing only measures eight and 
a half by six and a half inches. 

& 


Down-by-the-sea every third bathing 
suit you see is either in pink or Du- 
bonnet shade. Even the men are 
trunking themselves in the latter color. 
And the favored form of lounging gar- 
ment is the slack, which is made full 
enough that even if we are ‘‘deli- 
ciously plump" we needn't feel self- 
conscious. Generally worn with the 
dish-rag shirt, or with self-material 
halter neck. 
2 

If you want something a little more 
feminine, the play suit is very tricky, 
and many of them have matching 
slacks, just in case you change your 
mind about skirts. 


Very demure are the necklines on the 
midsummer nighties, and so many of 
them are of chiffon. Saw a lovely 
pleated chiffon gown, with a sweet 
Peter Pan collar. ‘Twas of pale blue. 
Another had tiny capped sleeves and 
a square neckline tied with self bows. 


cP 






Poppies pop 


up all over 





a net cape 
and 
white taffeta 
rustles 
beneath a 
tulip red 
jacket. 


hei 





nema 
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Child Wife 


(Continued from page 13) 





“T thought perhaps you’d give me a letter 
to Zelda Sears, that I could get through her 
a chance in her company. I'd be satisfied 
with only a little part,”” she ended with the 
naive feeling that she was being reasonable. 

He fussed now; moving nervously; he 
ah—couldn’t possibly give her a letter to 
Zelda. Zelda was so bad-tempered and 
frankly hostile to those untrained even 
though they had—ah—talent. 

“But, Mr. Griggs, you said I had genius.” 

“Oh, of course; of course, but—ah—well, 
it isn’t done you know, in the profession, 
this recommendation. I hardly know how 
to explain, but—ah—well, it wouldn’t get 
you a thing.” 

“How does one start?” she asked, in a 
flatter voice than she had ever before aimed 
at Harold Griggs. 

He said there were ways. Various ways; 
one went to offices; he was shifting the heavy 
club silver that lay by his plate; he stared 
down at it. But to get back to her request, 
recommendations wouldn’t help her; indeed 
they would retard her climb. And that 
was his sole reason for refusal. He looked 
more comfortable, more himself. 

“I’ve dreamed so long of being on the real 
stage,” she said. 

He asked what life would be without 
dreams? Then he said he must hurry to the 
rehearsal as he wanted a word or so with the 
janitor. 

He kept avoiding her eyes during the re- 
hearsal in the most curious way; she felt her 
rendition of Kitty Brown flattening, thin- 
ning. He prompted her to more feeling or 





less feeling again and again. He even showed | 
Irritation. 

“Oh, no! No, no, Mrs. Hewlett, you don’t 
get it at all. Yesterday it was perfect. Now 
what happened? What did you let yourself 
think. . that marred that beauty?” 

It was not what she had thought, but 
what he had withdrawn, that crippled her. 
Empty minds are filled easily with the mo- 
tive power of an inane flirtation. She had 
been a puppet and he had dropped the 
strings. 


MARCH PASSED; the production of 
Rachel Crothers splendid play was sched- | 
uled for the nights of April twenty-first and 
twenty-second. 

A new wave, a new evening dress, a new | 
street costume. So much to do; the house, | 
empty. She could feel it, must feel it, com- 
ing to rest. 

The sum Jim had promised and that he | 
had sent regularly had seemed ample, but— 
it simply didn’t cover. Everything seemed 
to conspire to bother, worry her, and she had 
to be calm to give a good performance. 

“Oh, dear,” she wailed aloud, many of 
those long nights in the dark; too strung up | 
nervously, from artificial pose and strife, to 
sleep; too tired. “‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’ 

Sleeping, it seemed she had to dream of 





Jim—and that was so upsetting. Upsetting | 


because—he was a part of the past that now | 
she meant to bury and forget. 


Always with thought of him she thought, | 


“Miss Murphy!” 

The name made her hot all over; it made 
her shake; the—betrayal of it! Again the 
long-drawn, moaned, ‘‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear!”’ 

An aspirin tablet, or two or three of them, 
and sleep. 


THROUGH LIVING, Jim found the pat- 
tern for his new days. It could have been 
brighter and deliberately he kept it dull, but 
to do so, was not to his credit. Many married 
men flirt boldly who, if free or nearly free, 
keep eyes discreetly lowered. Sandra had 
been his insurance against getting into hot 
water; the policy was about to expire, and 
he realized it. 

Each time he passed Miss Murphy’s desk 
he thought, “‘A little careful there!” and this 
inherent male fear that he read as nobility, 
left him a trifle smug. Her Irish eyes, fol- 
lowing him, said a boldly sad, ‘‘What’s the 
matter?” And the question did not decrease 
his self-esteem. 

At the end of April he took her to dine at 
Leon Cavallo’s Restaurant; he owed her a 
dinner and a man pays his debts. And there, 
through a hint of Bohemia that managed to 
cling, despite tables tightly packed by 
thickened business men who paid their 
taxes, Jim’s mind was changed. 

Her eyes were simply adoring him, he 
realized. He cleared his throat and denied 
himself that smile which comes to humans 
suddenly aware of their power. 

They started the dinner with a tangle of 
various foods that all tasted of one small 
fish that had got under the tent. Spaghetti, 
by the yard, came and went. Jim tried to 
wrap it on his fork but didn’t get far. 

Miss Murphy’s regard warmed Jim and 
he felt a power. 


He told her he was going in for writing; | 


she thought this was perfectly wonderful. 
“Yes, for writing,’”’ he repeated and yet 
again she thought it was perfectly wonderful. 
“Why not?” he asked. “Well, why not?” 
she retorted; they both felt brilliant. 

By nine o’clock he was telling her that 
he thought of her—as he would think of a 
sister if he’d had one. He’d never had a sis- 
ter, he confided. Some men didn’t and that 
was all there was to it. 

“I know,” she said, tremblingly. 

He leaned across the table to speak in 
hushed undertones; he was now doing some 
heavy confiding. ‘I have a brother,” he 
said. “‘I’ll admit that.” 

She thought that was perfectly wonderful. 
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A BLONDE FADE EARLY? 


By Litdly Cather 


People say that blondes have a brilliant 
morning, he a short afternoon. In other 
words, that blondes fade early! 

This, however, is a myth. Many 
blondes simply look older than their 
years because they use the wrong shade 
of face powder. 

You should never choose a face pow- 
der shade just because you are a blonde 
or brunette. You should never try to 
match the color of your hair or the par- 
ticular tone of your skin. A blonde may 
have a dark skin while a brunette may 
have quite a light skin and vice versa. 

A face powder shade should be cho- 
sen, not to match your hair or coloring, 
but to flatter your whole appearance. 


To Find the Shade 
that Flatters 
There is only one way to find the shade 


of face powder that is most becoming 


| to you, and that is to try all five basic 


shades. 

Lady Esther Face Powder is made 
in the required five basic shades. One of 
these shades you will find to be the 
most flattering to you! One will 
instantly set you forth at your best, 
emphasize your every good point 


(You can paste this on a penny postcard) (2-5) 


Lady Esther, Ltd., Toronto——12, Ontario 
Please send me by return mail a liberal supply of all five 


my word for this. I say: Prove it at my 
expense. So I offer to send you, en- 
tirely without cost or obligation, a liberal 
eres all five shades of Lady Esther 
Face Powder. 
When you get the five shades, try 
each one before your mirror. Don’t try to 
ick your shade in advance. Try all five! 
Just the one you would least suspect 
may prove the most flattering for you. 
Thousands of women have written to tell 
me they have been amazed with this test. 


Stays on for Four Hours 
— and Stays Fresh! 


When you make the shade test with 
Lady Esther Face Powder, note, too, how 
exquisitely soft and smooth it is. It is 
utterly free from anything like grit. It 
is also a clinging face powder! By actual 
test it will stay on for four hours and 
look fresh and lovely all the time. In 
every way, as you can see for yourself, 
Lady Esther Face Powder excels any- 
thing ever known in face powder. 
Write today! Just mail the coupon or 
a penny postcard. By return mail you'll 
receive all five shades of Lady Esther 
Face Powder. 
Copyrighted by Lady Esther, 1935 
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shades of Lady Esther Face Powder. 


Tailored shorts and jackets are smart on 
the beaches this summer. The natural 


The room seemed very hot. It was good| and make you look your most 


oe 


linen shorts are creased like a man's to get out. That end of an April day had youthful and freshest. Name— _ 
trousers . . . the jacket is worn over a sent a rain, and now stars shone brighter, But I don’t ask you to accept 

blue halter-neck top. White “Hérmés” | Seeming washed by this; and even in the Address nena 
sandals, white crocheted cap, and wooden city streets, awakening and stretching earth City Province 


buttons. From Avila. spoke of spring. {Continued on next page} 
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. .. Better Wearing Nail Polish 
... Longer Lasting Lustre 
.. Eight Hollywood Shades 
... Larger Bottle—Lower Price 


Leave it to Hollywood’s smart set to dise 
cover the newer and better things. Moon 
Glow Nail Polish is one of them. And 
now its popularity is sweeping the coun- 
try — Moon Glow Nail Polish is being 
featured by thousands of good drug and 
department stores from coast to coast. 


You’ve a treat in store for yo if you'll 
only try it. Think of a nail polish that 
will not chip, peel, crack, fade or streak 
—that’s Moon Glow. It’s a superior blend 
of nail polish which goes on more 
smoothly, and sets more lustrously. Moon 
Glow Nail Polish gives your nails a soft, 
moone Tike lustre which lasts for many 
ays. 


Whether you prefer a cream or a clear 
polish, you can take your pick from eight 
different smart Moon Glow shades, any 
one of which will match or harmonize 
with ANY lipstick or rouge. 


For this better polish, you actually pay 
less. The large 35 cent bottle featured at 
drug and department stores gives you 
twice as much polish as you have been 
aeeene to getting for any similar 
price. 


Send for Trial Size 


We will be happy to send you a trial size bottle 
of one of Moon Glow’s eight smart shades, 
Simply mail the coupon below. 


Moon Grow 
NAIL POLISH 


Sr an a8 a Sas on me ene an ee em 
John A. Huston Com . Ltd., 

t 42 Caledonia Road, Toronto. 

Please send generous trial bottle Moon Glow Polish 
( ) cream ( ) clear. I enc 10c (coin or 
stamps) for each shade checked. ( ) Natural ( ) 
Medium ( ) Rose ( ) Blood Red ( ) Carmine 
( ) Coral ( ) Tomato Red ( ) Platinum Pearl 


Name .occcsccccesovoccccees Peer erereneeeseeee 
Bt. and NO. cossceccesercreccsssesevesseeseessen 
CHY cccccccccccccccscsseses PYOVINCE...seeeeeree J 
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HAIR IN SUMMER 


How to preserve its beauty 
during a difficult season . . 


OF ALL seasons in the year I think that 
summer abuses the hair most. At the first 
hint of mellow warmth we begin our sun 
worship, basking in the golden sunlight with 
merciless disregard for the health of our 
topknots. Then, too—and this is quite as 
bad—we subject our hair to constant unpre- 
meditated wettings when we shower and 
swim. 

Now sunlight and water and fresh air are 
fine hair-helpers up to a point. The trouble 
with most of us is that we overdo them all, 
so that by the time this month of August is 
reached one’s hair is likely to be brittle, the 
scalp drained of oil, and—if one is a brun- 
ette—all the lovely, darkly gleaming lights 
faded out. Blondes are somewhat better off, 
since their fairness is improved by frequent 
sun-drenching. But they, too, tend to over- 
look the dangers of dryness and hair neglect. 

Let’s start with shampoos. Once every two 
weeks is sufficient for the dry head of hair. 
Be particularly careful what type of sham- 
poo you use. There are special olive oil and 
cocoanut oil preparations that are ideally 
suit<.. Should you prefer to use soap, don’t 
attempt to use it in the cake form, but flake 
it up, pour boiling water over it, and let it 
form a jelly. In spite of careful rinsing, soaps 
are apt to leave a film of soap curd around 
practically every hair, stealing its color and 
spoiling its naturally silken texture. To 
overcome this, try rinsing with the strained 
juice of two lemons poured into your last 
rinsing water. This will cut the curd away, 
leaving the hair immaculately clean and 
beautifully silky. No matter what color your 
hair is, a lemon rinse will improve its sheen. 

Another way to prevent soapy residue is 
to avoid soap altogether. That sounds 
vaguely unsanitary, doesn’t it? But as a 
matter of fact, there’s a soapless shampoo 
that does its four-fold job with amazing 
thoroughness. This shampoo combines the 
jobs of a shampoo, an oil treatment, a dan- 
druff corrective, and a hair tonic—and if 
you think that’s a tall story, just use it once 
and nutice how elegantly clean, shiny and 
manageable it leaves your hair. 

Dry your hair in the sun, between the 
folds of a thick Turkish towel. Of course, 
you'll have washed your brushes and combs 
at the same time, but I wonder if you’ve 


by 
ANNABELLE LEE 


done this same good deed several times 
already since the last shampoo. Clean 
brushes play an important part in hair 
health. Wipe the brush after each two or 
three sweeps through the hair when you 
brush it each night and morning. 


YES, BRUSHES and brushing are impor- 
tant. So is scalp massage, particularly for 
dry hair. A bottle of hair tonic will help you 
over this difficult period, nourishing the too 
dry scalp and at the same time keeping the 
hair free from soil between shampoos. If the 
hair has been dried excessively by the sun, 
apply just the tiniest bit of a good pomade 
to the palms of the hands, and rub very, very 
lightly over the surface of the hair. 

When you go swimming or take a shower, 
always wear a cap. Constant wettings injure 
the hair. A strip of chamois leather bound 
around the head beneath your bathing cap 
will keep your hair sate even from the rigors 
of the Crawl. Should you be sea-bathing 
this vacation-time, remember that the salt 
water, if allowed to remain on the hair, will 
leave it lank and stringy. Far better to take | 
the trouble to rinse it out with clear water if | 
your cap proves leaky. 

Perhaps you're taking a new permanent | 
away with you. Then remember to take a | 
bottle of waving lotion along too, for it’s sure 
that if you depend on a permanent to last 
your whole vacation, it’ll up and wilt on you 
before your eyes. Change of air and food 
and habits of living will do that to one’s 
hair, you know. So pack a bottle of waving 
lotion and a bottle of hair tonic along with | 





your vacation things, just in case. 

Should your hair look its most attractive | 
without a wave, you'll need to be even more | 
particular about it. But cleanse the scalp 
weekly with hair tonic, or with toilet eau de 
Cologne, and brush it nightly with sweeping, 
cleansing movements, and you probably will 
not need to shampoo the hair oftener than 
once in three or four weeks. 

If dandruff is your problem, check up on 
the general health of your body and treat 
the condition locally with one of the very 
fine remedies that are available. Before a 
shampoo take a nail brush and brush out the 
loose dandruff. Go over the entire head by 
parting the hair. 
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Hair Like Spun Gold 


Fair hair becomes gleamingly 
lovely, soft and alluring when 
washed with Evan Williams 
“Camomile” Shampoo, the purely 
herbal hair treatment. Sold 
everywhere. Brunettes should 
use Evan Williams “Ordinary”, 


Famous for 36 years. Used by 
pretty women the world over, 


AA BAUS 


SHAMPOOS 


KEEP: THE HALR ¥O UNG 


You cannot buy new eyes—so guard 

against strain, glare and dust. Use 

Murine twice daily, and have your 
eyes examined regularly. 



















Lovely skin spoiled 
by unwanted hair! 
Don't risk it. 
Apply thisfragrant 
cream. It gives 
immediate results. 
It issafe and sooth- 
ing and retards 
regrowth. Try it. 
Anerpensive . . Economical 
Sold Everywhere 








Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying 
embarrassing freckles quickly an 
surely in the privacy of your own 
room. Your friends will wonder how 
you did it. Stillman’s Freckle Cream 
removes them while you sleep. 
Leavestheskinsoftandsmooth, At all 
thecomplexionfreshandclear, Chemists 


— ne meee ce 
Mail this Coupon to Box 330 
THE STILLMAN CO., Aurora, IIlinols 
and receive a FREE Booklet about Freckles 
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FOR THE FAMI 






THESE BENEFITS 
proved by science! 

|. Oranges contain ALL FOUR of the 
now known protective food essentials 
that help keep the body youthfully vig- 
orous—vitamins A, B, C, and calcium. 
2. Oranges aid digestion. 

3. Oranges strengthen the body's al- 
«aline reserve. 


1, Oranges help prevent tooth decay 
nd gum troubles. 


4 
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Sunkist 
VL Pe 


Oranges 


WO glasses of fresh orange juice daily is now the rule in 
health-minded families. New discoveries prove the wisdom 
of this practice; personal experience verifies it. 

For example: In a recent 314-year study small daily servings 
were replaced by two large glasses, each with the juice of half 
a lemon. Gum troubles were reduced 83%; tooth decay, 57%. 

All Four “Protective” Essentials 

Oranges contain all four of the now known protective essentials 
which help keep the body youthfully vig- 
orous — vitamins A, B and C, and calcium. 

No other foods can be relied on to be 
more than half as rich as fresh citrus fruits 
in the easily-destroyed vitamin é. 

Oranges aid digestion and replenish the 
body’s alkaline reserve. 

Since these benefits are so easily, so 
temptingly available, see that your family 


4 
HOME ELECTRIC JUICE EXTRACTORS 
Sunkist Junior has black base, chromium 
body, ivory glass bowl. Sunkist Juniorette 
has glass and strainer. At leading dealers’, 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. 3708, Box 530, Station C 
Los Angeles, California 


t ) Send FREE, «Sunkist Recipes for 
RUIT HORS D'OEUVRES— sony Bay. 

Decorate Sunkist Orange slices ( ) Send FREE, «Fruits That Help 
with stuffed olive slices. Roll Keep the Body Vigorous.”’ 

orange segments in coconut. Tip ‘ 
berries with fondant. 
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Vigorous Health 














minute desserts. 





















SUNKIST SUMMER SALAD— 
Fill halt a peach or pear with cot- 
tage or cream cheese. Surround 
with Sunkist Orange segments 
and berries on a bed of lettuce, 


ORANGE JUICE LATER IN THE DAY 


\ 
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has them. Starting tomorrow, serve one large glass of fresn 
orange and lemon juice for breakfast... another later in the day. 
Or provide the equivalent in delicious 10-minute salads and 5- 


Sunkist Valencia Oranges are now at the peak of sweetness 
and juiciness. Look for the trademark on the skin and wrapper. 


FREE— 


Send for these two free booklets, both written to help you 


Recipe and Health Booklets 


lan interesting and healthful meals. 
“Fruits That sp 5 Keep the Body Vigorous ° 
tells the place of citrus fruits in normal and 
safe-reducing diets. 

“Sunkist Recipes for Every Day” tells 
more than 200 tried and tested ways to serve 
oranges and lemons. 

Mail the coupon today for your free 


copies. Copyright, 1935, California Fruit Growers Exchang+ 
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i\COLLEGE 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
CANADIAN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1889 


This School offers every facility for the training of 
boys in accordance with soundest educational prin- 
Courses leading to entrance to Universities and R.M.C. A special course for boys 





ciples. 
entering business life. Separate Lower School for boys 9 to 14. Upper School for boys 14 to 18. 


Memorial Chapel, Swimming Pool, Covered Rink. Five modern residences and 80 acres of 
beautiful grounds. Small classes under personal supervision. Individual care and attention 
given to each boy. School re-opens Tuesday, Sept. 10th. Full prospectus and information 
regarding Scholarships and Bursaries will be sent on request. 


H. C. GRIFFITH, M.A., LL.D. - - - - - HEADMASTER 





College 


Founded 1877 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


Delightful location; readily accessible; 
expansive grounds, well-wooded; bright, 
airy students’ quarters, well appointed. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis 
courts, riding, golf, skating and other 
sports. Junior College, Pass and Honor 
Matriculation, Public School, Music, 
Dramatics, Commercial, Art, Handi- 
crafts, Household Economics and other 
subjects. 


College Heights, Toronto 
Established over 65 Years 


A Church of England Residential 
and Day School for Girls 


Kindergarten to Junior and Senior 
Matriculation — Household Science, Art, 
Music, Physical Education with indoor 
and outdoor sports. 
Principal: Miss E. M. Lowe, B.A, 
Vice-Principal: Miss Rosseter, 
Cheltenham and Froebel Institute. 


Ww 
rite 7 Fpeenine For Calendar apply to Bursar. 


Principal: Rev. P. S. Debson, M.A., D.D. 
A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Don’t wait for bleeding gums. 
Start the preventive treatment 
now with Forhan’s. It cleans 
teeth—treats the gums too. 
In big, long-lasting, economi- 
cal tube. 









. batelaine Service Bulletins 
on Beauty Culture 


Concise — Authentic — Essential] y Helpful 


DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Service Bulletin No. 17 


Which treats with the subtleties of 
make-up 


Not twenty women out of a hundred know 
how to make up effectively. Some overdo 
it; others use the wrong materials. Yet 
the right make-up can give a plain face 
charm—a lovely face character. 

Learn the secrets of make-up, of high- 
lighting, of facial structure, of color and 
texture selection. Learn how to stress 
your best features and make the least of 
your worst, Learn about the make-up 
which is individually yours. Price 10 
cents. 


Doce Y22 F... 


My the Broery Bb 


CQhate laine 





and others— 
BEAUTIFUL HANDS 
Bulletin No. 15—5 cents 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR HAIR A LOVELY SKIN 
Bulletin No. 16—10 cents Bulletin No. 18—10 cents 


HOW TO BE FRESH AS A FLOWER 
Bulletin No. 19—S5 cents 


Order by number from 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 

















“It was terribly hot in there, it seemed to 
me,”’ he said. 

“Wasn't it? I felt it, too.” 

“Yes, it seemed pretty hot in there.” 

He sat on the edge of his bed for a long 
time that night, with one shoe dangling 


| from the hand that had removed it and he 
| smiled the 


smile of one who has heard 
applause; a sister smile to that smile that 
still lifted Sandra’s lips whenever she re- 
membered her curtain calls. 

Hang it! a man could have friends. 
He dropped the shoe. He would keep the 
affair on a very dignified plane, and, with 
friendship, help her. She had said she 
needed his friendship; that evening had 
been . the most beautiful evening of her 
life and that he was different; that she had 
never met a man like him. Well, maybe, 
come to it, he was different, he conceded. 


NEXT MORNING Miss Murphy sat, very 
much herself, entirely brisk and bright, at 


| her desk. 


She gave him a look that shouts ‘‘We have 
something of our very own to remember.” 
That look is a red light for a wise man. 

Jim paused by her desk to ask, ““How you 
feeling?” 

She said she had never felt so well; her 
swimming gaze told him that she had some- 
thing to remember, something to live for. 

He settled at his desk and saw, after star- 
ing at it for some long, stretching moments, 
a note from Blackwell Todd that asked Jim 
to report to Mr. Todd’s office immediately. 

Jim had been late getting to the office, he 
realized. He moved, bleak and wan, to 
Bryce Tilden’s table. ‘Got an aspirin 
tablet?” he asked. 

Bryce hadn’t. He said, “Better cut it 
out, Jim,”’ and nodding to another table, he 
added, “‘Stribbling always has them.” 

Stribbling gave Jim two. Ten minutes 
later Jim sat facing Todd. He had begun by 
saying, “I was a little late this morning, Mr. 
Todd. The fact is I—” 

But Todd had cut that short by saying, 
“TI know you were late; sit down, Jim.” 

Jim settled, smiling a falsely stiff version 
of good humor. Todd also cut this short. 
*‘What’s the matter, Jim?” he asked. 

“I don’t know what you mean, Mr.Todd.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Jim, you must know; your 
work’s going down. Mr. Stevenson's com- 
plaining.”’ 

Stevenson was the snorty head of the two 
partners, who only nodded to the force, and 
who really did not recognize them unless 
they were near their tables. 

Mr. Todd went on. “He feels you let us 
down pretty badly on that Ames job, and 
you did, Jim. There’s no denying that. 
Now Mrs. Ames has gone to London; she 
always goes for the season. And when she 
comes back, is she coming back to us? You 
know that’s a question.” 

“I know,” Jim admitted honestly; he 
played with his vest buttons and he drew a 
deep breath. 

“We turned that over to you because 
you’vé been dependable, and more to this 
point, well, you understood the technique 
of change. But those plans you tossed off 
you know, Jim, they were just not worth a 
look.” 

“T know.” 

“What is it?” 

Jim drew a deep breath; it was—a mixed 
affair, he admitted. To begin with, he’d had 
a hard time at home; he hadn’t been able 
to get any rest there, or time to think there; 
now, he was going through a readjustment 
and— 

“T see. You’re not living at home now?” 

“No, sir.” 

“IT see. Well, Jim, we try to do the square 


| thing to you men. And you've been with us 


a long time and I'm not forgetting that. So 
we'll forget this. But it can’t be all one 
way. You try to take hold now, will you?” 
“T will, Mr. Todd. I promise.” 
“That’s the boy!”’ said Todd. He rose. 
Jim too rose and Todd shook Jim’s hand 


| and shook it hard. ‘‘Very sorry about your 


trouble,” Jim heard, ‘“‘and I’m wishing you 

luck and I want to see you pick up the pieces 

and gum them together and get back.” 
“T'll try to.” 
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“You must.”’ Todd moved a paper weight 
on his desk. ‘‘You’ve got to learn and re- 
member that women, though we need them, 
can’t dominate a man’s life if a man’s going 
to be a man; or women shouldn’t. Work, if 
it has the first place, turns out a better 
specimen. In the great original scheme 
women were a sideline, and when they cease 
being so a man’s off the track. Of course it’s 
hard for you now—habit, all that, but you’ve 
got to accommodate to salvage what men 
are intended to be; good workmen with a 
woman on the side of life. Is it final, this 
break?” 

“You can bet,”’ said Jim grimly. ‘TI guess 

according to some things she said, she’s 
hated me for years.” 

“T see; well, pick up the pieces.” 


HE RETURNED to his table chastened 
and sober. Todd was a hard master and a 
good one. He looked at the Ames plan. It 
wasn’t worth a look. He cleaned up his desk 
very briskly, throwing away a lot of gath- 
ered truck. Todd was right. He’d get down 
to business and cut ’em out, women. Any- 
way, come to it, what did they do for you? 
Todd had been awfully decent, Jim felt, 
with a profound, faintly melancholy grati- 
tude. 

Tilden, who managed the room by right 
of seniority and ability, set him to some 
scaling. It was twelve, Jim realized with 
surprise, when men began to rise from tables. 

He rose too, and he was last of all men to 
rise. But Miss Murphy was still at her desk. 
And he had to pass that desk. 

“Mr. Hewlett,” she said softly, appeal- 
ingly. 

“Yes?” he paused as if in great haste. 

“Mr. Hewlett, couldn’t you have dinner 
with me tonight?” 

He was going to cut them out, women. He 
stammered a tangle of too many excuses; 
work to do: somewhere he just about had to 
go; a man he had half promised to meet 
and 

“IT lay awake planning what I'd have to- 
night,” she confessed. 

He knew, as the elevator dropped him to 
the street level, that he was weak. At seven 
she had said, and if he had to be a little late, 
it wouldn’t matter. 


WITH A week between Sandra and her 
creditable portrayal of Kitty Brown, San- 
dra felt her importance in the eyes of others, 
waning. The group were not going to stage 
anything more until autumn. Already hard- 
ly anyone spoke of her “work.” Other 
interests dominated them—vacation plans; 
the fact that Mrs. Philip Carter was plan- 
ning “Thursday Mornings With the Poets” 
(without The Poets’ consent) and the first 
morning, Sandra heard, Mrs. Carter was 
going to ‘‘deal with Browning.”’ Sandra had 
not been invited. (“Very well! Very well!’’) 

Bills bothered Sandra; it had seemed as 
if she could manage on what Jim sent her, 
but—she hadn’t. She said often, often, 
“Goodness only knows where the money 
goes!” 

She had promised Jim, she remembered, 
that she would be financially independent 
by June. Something must be done; the fact 
haunted her as she dealt cards deftly. Of 
course there was always ‘‘Decoration”’ if she 
couldn't immediately get on the stage. 

Her absent frown made necessary a lot of 
massage. 

She was not, she was beginning to know, 
an indispensable part of the social group she 
knew best. Without the male straw to cling 
to, she was washed, a bit of flotsam, to shore 
and far from the centre of turbulent good 
times. Her smile began to stiffen as she 
heard, ‘‘I wonder if we can’t scare up a man 
for Sandra? If we’re going to dance”’. 
“Even numbers” mentioned as necessary, 
and such questions. 

“Her, “Oh, don’t bother, I don’t think 
I’d care to go anyway,” took on a sharp 
edge. 

Claws sometimes crept from velvet sheath 
to prick; Sandra had been a little lofty dur- 
ing the Carter reign and this was not for- 
gotten. . 

“If Sandra had a man, it would be so dif- 

{Continued on page 37} 
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Child Wife 


(Continued from page 34) 








ferent. There isn’t anybody you can think 
of, is there, Sandra, who would go with 
you?” Meant in that mean way; she knew 
it, but her answer did not help her. ‘Oh, 
dozens, but—hard to explain to some 
people—I’m still a little particular. I think, 
Lucile, it’s your bid.” 

Men in her group whom she had thought 
to be real friends, now treated her so differ- 
ently. Jim had been liked, she realized. Of 
course they didn’t know what Jim really was 
and was not. Only one woman, she had read 
somewhere, knew a man entire and that was 
the woman the man loved. 

Two kind friends told her that they had 
seen Jim at the Stanley Theatre with a fright- 
fully good looking sort of girl in a dark dra- 
matic way. She overheard, one night when 
she ventured forth alone, someone laughing, 
saying, Jim obviously no longer preferred 
blondes. The bitterness, always in the dose 
of life, increased for her. 


WHEN THE May cheque came from Jim, 
she had her wave set, bought a few things 
she “‘had to have,’’ and—went to New York 
where she intended to make her start. 

New York was unseasonably hot; her suit 
was too heavy for comfort; she started with- 
out any information that would have been 
considered necessary by one of business 
training. 

She decided that she would telephone 
Zelda Sears despite Harold Griggs’s advice. 
Zelda Sears might be so glad to hear from 
him, Sandra reasoned, that she would ignore 
her usual distrust of amateurs. 

Miss Sears was out, she heard, and would 
not be in until the morning. Who was 
speaking. 

“A friend of a very dear friend of Miss 
Sears,’’ Sandra stated. She would call the 
first thing in the morning, she decided. And 
meantime, she leafed the telephone book, 
she would get the addresses of producers. 
The afternoon was still early and she would 
make a few “‘connections,” and if she got 
anything she would throw it over if Zelda 
Sears said, ‘‘Don’t tell me you’re tied up. I 
need you—with me.” 

Sandra set out. She had expected large 
labyrinthine offices with a multitude in force 
and impressment. She crawled up some very 
shabby stairs at the first place because there 
wasn’t any elevator. ‘This can’t be right,” 
she thought, climbing, but it was. The wait- 
ing room to which she stepped was the size 
of an overgrown telephone booth and in it 
was one gum-chewing attendant. There was 
a mixed crowd of people waiting. None of 
them looked stagey. 

Sandra swam to the desk but a few feet 
from the door, but she managed the swing 
of grace. She laid her card by the girl. The 
girl looked her up and down, “What yuh 
want?” she asked. 

“To see Mr. Bernheim.” 

“Well, if you got to see him, sit down and 
wait yer turn. But there’s not an opening.” 

“I shall wait, thank you.” (Distantly.) 

“Well, if you got time to waste.” 

Others came to move to that desk; to ask 
questions and to leave with false jauntiness 
or with frank despair. 

As soon as Sandra reached Mr. Bernheim 
she realized he wasn’t a gentleman. His 
fixed smile was edged with acid, and as 
Sandra left he called to the girl at the desk 
to say that if she let in another like Sandra 
she’d be fired. 

Some of the other managers were more 
polite but they were equally definite. There 
were no openings. The good, old players 
were tramping the streets; it was an art that 
took years to learn. And now, even those 
who knew it were starving, or too many of 
them were. 


Sandra’s fresh and smart apparel did not 
help her; there is good grown from every evil 
and the world’s new gentleness to those in 
shabby wear is a shoot of universal hunger. 

The result of the afternoon for Sandra 
was anger. She closed her eyes to echoing 
visions of those who sought the desks to see 
only the managers who did not appreciate 
her. Well, she would show them; show every- 
one! She vowed this, hardening. She 
breathed shortly, unevenly. But the quality 
that keeps a human chained to one art, one 
dream, was not in Sandra. That is deter- 
mination of superhuman variety. It shows 
in a dogged set of chin that maintains 
through hunger. It gleamed through Kath- 
arine Hepburn, when she, a novice, was 
advised by a well-known actress to go home, 
give up her thoughts of the stage, and when 
she, raw novice, did not go home. 

There was still Zelda Sears, Sandra reas- 
oned. She wove, sitting in her hotel room 
that night, the talk with Zelda in a hundred 
forms. Zelda said, ‘“What a rich, true voice; 
who are you?” 

Zelda said, “One of my company has left 
me; it’s a small part, but—would you take 
itr 

Zelda said, “‘Child, where have you been 
hiding?” 

It was late when Sandra slept, but she 
woke at eight and immediately called the 
apartment of Miss Zelda Sears. 


AT EIGHT, Sandra heard that Miss Sears 
was still sleeping; Sandra promised to call 
again; she called at half-past eight, at nine, 
at nine fifteen, at half-past nine, at nine 
torty-five, and only at ten did she succeed 
in reaching Miss Sears. Her telephone voice 
was very different, Sandra realized, from 
her stage voice. It was thickened by sleep 
and hoarse, and it sounded angry. 

“Who do you say you are?” Zelda Sears 
asked, she murmured, “ought to have a 
secretary.” 

“San-dra Hewlett and I called you be- 
cause I am a friend of Mr. Harold Griggs 
and—” 

“Mr. Who?” squawked Zelda. 

“Harold Griggs. Harold Griggs, you 
know, who managed you.” 

Now Miss Sears screamed, “‘Who what?” 

“‘Who managed you for so long,” Sandra 
explained patiently, as she decided Miss 
Sears was very dumb. 

Zelda Sears now snorted; she said, 
“Managed me? Oh, my cork leg! Is that 
good? Why, that little yellow-bellied shrimp 
couldn’t manage me or manage to get any 
nearer a stage star than he’d get shifting 
scenery.” 

It was amazing! Sandra stammered, 
“But he said—you see I happened to know 
him because he managed the Little Theatre 
Group of which I am a partand I thought—” 

Zelda broke in; “Listen, kid,” she said, 
sardonically, “that explains it all. If you’re 
one of those amateurs, you don’t think. You 
just fall over your own feet getting on the 
stage and there—pose one moment like 
Greta and next like Crawford and maybe 
next, like me. I must admit you’re impar- 
tial; you give us all a chance and—in one 
production—Oh, my! And you call it act- 
ing? Huh? Or I believe, ‘expressing your- 
self’ is what you call it. . Listen, you 
give me a pain in the neck and I should have 
more sense than to have my telephone 
listed.” 

Sandra choked over something she had 
intended to have sound like a word. 
Zelda continued, even more grimly. 

“Listen,” she said, “‘were you the fool 
who’s been ringing this thing all the morn- 
ing?” 

i) a 

“What?” 

“Yes, I called. . . before.” 

“Oh, Isee. Um hum. You would. Don’t 
you know that an actress has got to get her 
sleep in the morning? Don’t you know any- 
thing? That the real order get so lathered 
up working that they can’t sleep till the 
milkman makes his rounds. And here’s 
advice, dumbell, don’t ever call an actress 
before noon and never never 
never. . call me again. And whenever 
you hear that line about Harold Griggs 
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WILL NOT CLOG THE PORES 


itH Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
bans skin takes on a delicate, flaw- 
less finish—a new, clear loveliness un- 
compromised by clogged or stretched 
pores. For Woodbury’s is made by skin 
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dence of its finer texture is in this test. 
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amount of any other leading face pow- 
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Woodbury’s covers more area— because 
its exceptionally fine texture makes it 
adhere only to the outer surface of the 
skin, and spread farther. It never dis- 
appears into the pores. And that ex- 
plains why Woodbury’s does not clog the 
pores, but leaves them free to breathe as 
skin health requires. 


Woodbury’s gives your skin a velvety 
smooth finish—flattering, irresistibly 
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shine come through. For it stays on for 
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their private version of the Marne disaster. 

Let never omitted anything and she began 
that night what was to be a pattern; her 
washing of underthings; speaking while the 
hot water faucet was not turned on; turning 
it on when Sandra spoke and shouting 
“What?” 

“Of course you wouldn’t understand, Let, 
about this woman, because you don’t know 
men; you couldn’t, because you’ve never had 
any attention, have you, dear?” 

“What woman are you talking about, 
between hits beneath my belt?”’ Let barked. 

“Why, the one Jim has been chasing— 
this Miss Murphy.” 

“How long’s he been chasing her?” 

“IT don’t know, but—” 

The hot water running. 
**What?”’ 

“I said I don’t know, but—”’ 

More hot water running; above this Let 
shouted, “‘I don’t blame him. She probably 
has sense and he might appreciate a little— 
for a change. He certainly looked well 
when I saw him; better than he has for 
years. I said, ‘You’re putting on weight,” 
and he said he’d left home. ‘Well, that 
explains it,’ I said and—” 

“TI don’t think that was quite kind, Let.” 

“What?” the water running again. 

“T said—” 

“What?” 

To Sandra it was maddening. She mut- 
tered imprecations, lying on her sister’s 
guest-room bed. Of all the miserable old 
maids! And she could make a living and 
she’d have to; she had told Jim she’d be 
financially independent by June. She'd 
show him, show Let, show everyone. Sud- 
denly an echo of the New York she had 
known returned to her and again she wept, 
feeling lost, hopeless, inadequate and alone. 
Let went to her own room to slam the door 
after herself. 

No sleep for Sandra; now instead of fore- 
casting what she would say to Zelda Sears 
she was admitting what she should have 
said. One or the other of these pursuits is 
often followed by every human. It is an 
old, but very young habit, indulged by 
young and old, alike. 


From Let, 


BY THE TIME another month of May 
announced itself, Jim had written his article. 
It had, from being sincere with the truth 
as Jim saw it, that reality which makes art 
and writing. The artist’s ability to put sin- 
cerity into everything he writes, day after 
dull day, was not in Jim. The one-timers of 
writing are made by the fact that only one 
experience, which must be personal, can be 
sufficiently real for them to compel the real 
in expression. His gangling stride became 
rather portentous, he frowned darkly and 
often; he was suffering from a slight inflam- 
mation of the ego. 


Miss Murphy typed his article for him*one 
Sunday morning at her apartment on the 
second-hand typewriter she had there. Jim 
appeared at two to find the first copy and 
two neat carbons lying on the table beneath 
the firm pressure of Anthony Adverse. Miss 
Murphy, Jim saw, had been crying. 

He did not realize that his article had 
made her cry; that what he had hoped to 
have, balanced with what he had, made a 
very human and a moving testimony. He 
moved toward her, brows drawn close. He 
often spoke his version of a chorus line, 
which makes each speaking male feel him- 
self as saliently different. ‘‘I don’t know why 
it is, I don’t like to see a woman cry; it gets 
me.” 

He said now, with eagerness that counts 
most from the diffident, who hide tone- 
range by shyness; ‘‘Miss Murphy, why, Miss 
Murphy, what’s the matter?” 

Her face crumpled, she fumbled for a 
handkerchief. ‘You’re too brave,’ she said 
brokenly. “I can’t—bear it!” 

He hadn’t thought of it that way. Was 
he brave? 

She said, “All you’d—hoped, then—that! 
She must be—crazy!”’ 

“She’s all right,” he contested. Somehow 
he didn’t like it, talking of Sandra with Miss 
Murphy. It made him feel as did the hinted 
odors in the house where he had a room. The 
sense of something unclean pressing close 
made him withdraw now too. 

“T’m very glad you like it,” he said in his 
old level. 

“T guess you don’t want to talk about it, 
maybe, but—I—’”’ 

He said, staring down at the rug, “She’s 
still my wife.” 

He heard, “I know. And you're just noble 
and. . .” And she began to cry. 

“Why, Miss Murphy!” 

“You'll forget me. You won’t mean to,’ 
she sobbed, “‘but everybody will be asking 
you to dinner and you'll be going around 
with your publisher, and going abroad and 
—oh, it’ll be different and I'll sit here and 
remember that—you were here.” 

“And you think I’d let my friends down?” 
he asked, sounding half angry and using but 
half of his mind. His publisher—going 
abroad—people asking him to dinner— 
everybody, she had said. Of course it might 
be that way, but—why he hadn’t given that 
side of it a thought. His publisher. 

“Mr. Hewlett,” she went on, “‘you won't | 
mean to forget me. I don’t mean youl | 
mean to. You're too noble. But you'll live 
in a different world and I'll stay in the one 
I know with. . my memories!” Her ver- 
sion of memories quavered. 

“T don’t know why you say that about my 
living in a different world,” he argued, eager 
to protract the entrancing subject. “I don’t 
know that I get you.” 
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managing me, turn the loud speaker my 
way so that I can call him the liar that he is.”’ 

Bang! Miss Zelda Sears had hung up. 

Sandra sat on the edge of the bed crying 
hard. It was over, done, her dream of being 
|on the stage. She was too soft to fight. And 
| now (sob, sniff) she would have to “go into 
| decoration” and she had wanted (sob) so 
{much (choke, gulp) to be—an actress. Her 
| handkerchief turned to a sodden, damp ball; 
| when she surveyed the depths of her suffer- 
ing as charted by it, she cried more. That 
weakening emotion, self-pity, possessed her; 
she wallowed in it; it is an old feminine cus- 
tom. 

For one more day she lingered in New 
York, offering her services to shops that 
“went in for decoration,” but those she 
interviewed couldn’t seem to understand; 
they kept saying they were turning clerks 
away, not hiring them. She explained, as 
patiently as she could, that she’d never 
considered being a clerk. However, this 
made no difference, save that some of them 
smiled. 

“If you could see my house, you’d under- 
stand; I understand the note,” she said, 
again and again. One man whose hair had 
gone grey in the space of a year said he too 
understood notes and wished he didn’t. It 
went over her head.” 





THAT NIGHT, returning home her mind 
swerved from hating “those brutal fools” — 
all those who had turned her down—to 
admit a faint doubt of self. She sat, rather 
pathetically sagged, wondering in a vague 
way what she could give to the world in 
service for a return of coin. 

Suddenly she thought of her older sister, 
Letitia, (always “Let,”) with whom for 
years she had had a strained relation. Let 
would know what she, Sandra, could do, 
Sandra realized. Let’s business was placing 
people in a big store. 

“And I’m not going to have Jim know I 
can’t be financially independent,” she re- 
flected, hardening. She had said she would 
be, by June. 

Instead of taking the train to her suburb, 
she would telephone Let’s apartment, out 
near the university, to go there. 

An hour later, she said from a telephone 
booth, “‘Let, it’s Sandra. Can I come out? 
I've got to see you.” 

She took a taxicab to get there. She was 
so sick of trains. It would be different if she 
drove, she reasoned, and of course all the 
men who worked in offices were actually 
benefitted by being in the open after being 
cooped up all day. They needed the air; 
usually all the open air they got, what with 
bridge every evening. But the monotony of 
the train trip had become tragic; seeing the 
same things always. She hoped Let wouldn’t 
be in one of her sarcastic moods, but the 
hope was faint. Let’s tongue had a sabre 
edge. 

The chauffeur set the brake, leaned out 
and back to say, “This right, lady?” 

She answered “Yes.” 

The fare and the ten-cent tip almost 
broke her. She looked up; the windows of 
Let’s third-floor apartment were bright. She 
waited the elevator, got in, rode up. 

Let opened the door. “Unusual pleasure 
for me, seeing you,” she stated. Sandra’s 
hope about Let’s mood was not answered. 
Sandra entered; she said, glancing around, 
“So cheerful here; it really looks lovely. I 
adore the arrangement you’ve made, Let.” 

“And—came all this way to tell me that, 
I call that noble,” said Let. She added. 
“Sandra, I get that in business from experts. 
Your brand doesn’t go; I can detect the 
real. Sit down and tell me what you're 
after; what I can do for you. Otherwise, 

ell, you wouldn’t be here, would you? 
Even mother admitted that you were one of 
the most selfish little hogs that ever breath- 
ed; grabbed everything from the start. 
Remember?” She eyed Sandra. Let knew 
what had happened; she’d met Jim in Rit- 
tenhouse Square the previous Sunday and 
they’d had a long talk. But Let would leave 
Sandra to tell it. 

“Well, Let,” she began, “‘it’s—this. I’ve 
—lI’ve left Jim, I had to; there—there are 
things a woman can’t bear.” 


Let was so mean, Sandra reflected; now 
she was smirking. 

“Of course you wouldn’t understand, be- 
cause you don’t know men; you single 
women never have a chance to know certain 
sides of them,’’ Sandra went on. 

That made Let mad, Sandra saw, and she 
felt better. She swung into her story—her 
side of it—with vivid energy. For a little 
while she told it; then it began to tell her, | 
through false statement, exaggeration and | 
cheap drama. 

Her voice died. 

Let spoke: ‘“‘Blah!’’ she said, scathingly. 

Sandra hardened. “Of course I didn’t 
expect you to be sympathetic, Let,’’ she 
said, “‘because—”’ 

“Which is just as well,’”’ Let put in harsh- 
ly, “because I’m not. I hate a liar.” 

Sandra bridled: ‘If you mean that I’ma 
liar, may I ask. . . on what do you base 
your statement?” 

Let said she was getting to that. “You 
see, Sandra,’’ she said slowly. “I met Jim 
the other day and had a long talk with | 


him. He told me he’d packed his bag and got | 
out, so all that beautiful tripe you aired | 
about leaving him fell on barren ground.” | 

“In a way he did leave me, I admit,” | 
Sandra said. “But, Let—” 

“Did he, or did he not, pack his bag and 
go?”’ Let asked in the voice she used in the | 
Personnel Department when she boomed 
out, “Any entanglements?” 

“In a way he left me,” Sandra admitted | 
with high irritation, “but I took the first 
step.” 
“Well, you’d better take back that first | 
step,” said Let, ‘you haven’t brains enough 
to earn a living.” 

“You're very kind!” said Sandra. 

“It takes brains,” Let boomed out now. 
“You parasites in women don’t know it; 
you just yell for more cash, that’s all you 
do; dislike your class. Know nothing, think 
you know everything; give you a little smat- 
tering of education and you’re even worse. 
I know your sort, and—I suppose you'll 
squeeze alimony out of Jim because you | 
gave him ‘your youth.’ Blah!” 

“No, Let; you wrong me. I told Jim I 
would be financially independent by June,” 
Sandra stated with dignity. 

Let laughed then; she had a robust, harsh 
laugh that sounded as if the hinges needed 
oiling. Sandra stiffened. 

If the women had not been sisters they 
might have had some faint regard for one 
another; might have conceded, grudgingly, 
to one another “‘some good points.”’ But as 
it was, their relationship, which for some 
reason after families divide always imposes 
strain, put any meeting between them under 
the heading of an armed truce. 

After the rusty echoes of Let’s laugh had 
ceased, she spoke to say, ‘Well, if you think 
you’re coming here to camp down on me, 
youre left!” 

“Come here?” said Sandra, drawlingly. 
“Oh, really—Let!”’ now she laughed and 
Let sobered. Sandra followed her laughter 
by saying, ‘‘I wouldn’t think of coming here, 
Let; really, I wouldn’t—couldn’t.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Well, I don’t know what you mean by 
that. You know, Sandra, in some ways 
you're the most disagreeable woman I’ve 
ever met. You remember Aunt Henrietta, 
don’t you? Well, you’re more like her every 
day!” 

Sandra drew a sharp breath that hissed on 
the intake. “I’ve never—never had such a 
mean, dastardly thing said to me!” she 
stated. “If what you said mattered—mat- 
tered even at all to me—I’d be enraged.” 

“And now—perfectly calm,” said Let; 
feeling better, “And . .” she went on, “‘since 
it doesn’t matter, I'll tell you you are more 
like her ev-ry. . . day! Remember how 
she used to lie, cheat, snivel around? Well, 








you’re her echo. Why, if I’d close my eyes | 


I’d swear she was here! May she rest in 


peace and I hope the tombstone will hold | 


her down.” 

Sandra had to spend the night with Let; 
it was too late to go “way out there”’ alone. 
And through the intervening bathroom that 
divided the two bedrooms they continued 
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Fragrant as 
a Day in June 


(Continued from page 27) 








too, with nails worn like delicate tinted 
jewels. 

The subtle aura of faint perfume that 
lingers in hair and skin is a note of magic 
thrilling through the knowledge that both 
are good to look upon. Faintly perfumed 
hair is, I think, the most charming of femin- 
ine vanities. If you have not yet discovered 





Hired Man 


(Continued from page 19) 





him. ‘Have you seen Miss—my daughter, 
Daphne?” She could not quite say ‘‘Miss 
Daphne” to Johnny, though obviously she 
felt that she should. 

His answer was true as far as it went: 
“Why, yes, I did. I thought she was going 
down to the drug store.” 

“I told you she was, mother,’’ Marjorie 
interposed. Her glance met Johnny’s over 
her magazine, but there was nothing veiled 
in it, no shadow of complicity. 

“It does not take over an hour to buy 
soda mints,” Mrs. Baker said sternly. 

“There she is now,” Marjorie said, going 
back to her magazine. 

Daphne came in bored and drooping, as 
usual, and met fierce questioning with 
injured surprise. 

“T have to get some exercise on this deadly 
trip,”’ she protested. “I just went round and 
round the block.’’ Not a glance had passed 
between her and her sister. The three went 
upstairs, Mrs. Baker still fuming. Johnny, 
stopping at the desk for his key, found a 
comfortable advance from his employer, and 
filled his pockets with great satisfaction. It 
had been a swell day. 


THEY WERE to start at nine the next 
morning, and Johnny awoke at eight-fifty. 
Years of compulsory morning chapel had 
not been without value; Johnny, clothed 
and calm, brought the car tc the door on the 
minute. He had found a note under his ‘loor, 
but thrust it into a pocket, unopened, as he 
ran. Breakfast did not matter to a man who 
had eaten what Johnny had the day before. 

Mrs. Baker was on the sidewalk and 
greeted him sedately. “Your car looks very 
nice, John. Williams was always so particu- 
lar about the car. I wish I knew what was 
the matter with Williams. It seemed like a 
nervous breakdown.” She rambled on 
about the chauffeur, and Johnny stood at 
polite attention until the girls came out. 

Johnny felt so gay, so free, that the car 
swooped under his hand. Mrs. Baker 
presently lowered the glass to tell him to go 
more slowly. Unfortunately, she forgot that 
she had done so. 

“I don’t like to have a chauffeur in such 
high spirits,” she said suddenly. “‘You don’t 
suppose he has been drinking?” 

A bitter protest came from Daphne. ‘Oh, 
mother, do let someone be happy!” 

Mrs. Baker was wounded. ‘‘As if I ever 
thought of anything but your happiness! If 
you are still mooning about that man—”’ 
She launched into a lecture on the qualities 
necessary to a husband, and Johnny listened 
in dismay. So far as he knew, there were no 
fellows like that. 

They had brought lunch with them, Mrs. 


this, run out and buy an atomizer and be-| ™ 


come familiar with its use. 
When she chooses clothes the “fragrant 


woman”’ must know that every detail of her | 
She realizes that unless 
she possesses the consciousness of being| 
well-groomed inside and out, she cannot feel | 
Her gloves are immaculate. | 


lingerie is perfect. 


truly poised. 
Her handbag—so disconcerting to some 
women—is all that is dainty within. She 
knows the trick of carrying a tiny square of 
red silk to save her handkerchiefs from the 
unattractive marks left by lipstick. 

Lastly she takes time to dress! A lovely 
woman may spend fully five minutes putting 
on her frock, and consider the time well 
spent. It is attention to details like these 
that brings a woman whose income is not 
necessarily large, the reputation of being 
exquisitely groomed. 


Baker stayed in the car, but the others | 


perched along a bank by the road, making an 
alien spot of color in the running green of 
the grass. 
purity. Johnny had carried his sandwiches 
a tew paces off, as became a chauffeur, but 
it was not in human nature to stay away 
long, especially as Mrs. Baker’s chin was 
drooping toward her chest. Daphne had 
strayed off by herself, but Marjorie’s smile 
frankly invited him. 

“Tell me about your girl,” she began. 

“My what?” Johnny was appalled. 

“Didn’t you tell my mother that you were 
as good as engaged?” 

“Oh, that!”” He had to think back. “I 
told her I could be engaged. Well, one 
usually could, couldn’t one?” 

“Not in my experience,” was the firm 
answer. 

“Oh, you have to keep your eye peeled in 
my town,” Johnny assured her. “I would 
have told her I had a wife and six children to 
get this job.” 

“Then ought you to risk the job by talking 
with me?”’ Her eyes had that gleam of pure 
mischief that he had seen in the restaurant 
mirror and had wanted to see again ever 
since. It did something piercingly sweet to 
him. He felt that he could never have 
enough of it. 

“But I am all right,” he pleaded. “I’m 
a perfectly nice young man. No mother has 
ever refused to let me know her daughters.” 

“Oh, we have never been allowed any- 
thing but scenery and advantages,” she 
explained cheerfully. “Did you know that 
this trip was to get Daphne away from a 
suitor?” 

He could see no duplicity in her clear 
glance. ‘“‘What was the matter with the 
fellow?” 

“‘Nothing—he is a dear. But he made a 
very young marriage that broke up, and my 
father wouldn’t have stood for a divorced 
man, so mother hauled us off.” 

“And is it working?”’ he asked. 

“You know as much as I do,’ 
enigmatic answer. 

He could not bother about Daphne then. 
Mrs. Baker’s chin might come up any 
minute. 

“I shouldn’t think a mere father could 
have kept you down,” he ventured. “You 
ought to have heard my father on this trip! 
But here I am. Don’t we do pretty much 
what we please?” 

She shrugged away from old memories. 
“The poor man suffered, you know. You 
can’t hurt a person to the soul just because 
you want to dance.” 

The shadows of clouds were galleons 
passing over the undulating fields. A lark’s 
song went bubbling up. Life was clean, new 
made. 


was the 


JOHNNY WENT to a moving picture that 
night, and, coming in late, found a telegram 
awaiting him. Its first word brought him to 
a shocked halt: “Darling can’t make it 
tonight car trouble will drive all night look 
for me tomorrow evening as usual all my 
love.” It was signed ‘“Ted.”” Johnny turned 
in bewilderment to the unmistakable “John 
Frothingham”’ of the address, It sounded 
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"You can make Rough Skin 
Smooth... Ay melting away dry 
worn-out Cells that ding to Surface 


—bring out Fresh, Young Skin,“ 
dermatologist explains 


VERY MINUTE of the day and 

night your skin is drying. Tiny, 
dried-out rough particles gather on 
your skin. Exposure to sun and 
wind hastens this drying-out proc- 
ess. If these coarse, dried-out sur- 
face cells cling, they make your skin 


Dried-out dead cells melted 


away — skin smooth, clear 


look harsh and dull. Its freshness 
disappears entirely. It looks faded 
—old. 


But these coarse dried particles 
of stale skin can actually be melted 
away and the roughness and dry- 
ness vanish. A distinguished derma- 
tologist explains just how to do it. 


Why Dried Cells disappear: 
“‘When a cream possessing keratolytic 
properties — (vanishing cream) — is 
smoothed on the skin, its dead horny 
cells are melted away,” he said. ‘“‘Then 
the young, fresh, under!ying cells, full 
of life, come into view. Smooth, fresh 
skin takes the place of the old harsh 
skin. 

**Vanishing cream not only improves 
the texture of the skin by melting dead 
surface cells, but also preserves the 
skin’s natural moisture and therefore 
helps to prevent this unpleasant rough- 
ness and dryness.”” 


Every night after cleansing, 
smooth Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
over face, neck, hands, arms, as this 
learned dermatologist suggests. In 
the morning, you will be amazed to 
see how it has brought out your 
own smooth, fresh skin. All those 
“scaly places,’’ all the little chap- 


Dried=out dead cells on 


surface make skin rough 








Epidermis, or outer skin. Surface consists 
of horny cells which dry, causing roughness. 


eft) The lovely DucHEssE p—E NEMOURS 
says: “Pond’s Vanishing Cream conv 
pletely smooths away roughnesses.” 


pings and roughnesses will 
have vanished. Your skin will 
look clear and fresh. It will 
feel as soft and sleek as satin. 


Holds Powder for Hours... 


Shield your skin with this cream 
during the day. While it protects, 
it also flatters. Makes your skin 
look velvety. Gives it a pearl-like 
tone, persuades powder and make- 
up to remain fresh, even while you 
dine, dance and sport in the sun. 
All the while you have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that your skin is 
protected and you are looking your 
best. . 

Send right off now for a generous 
tube of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
The coupon below with 10¢ will 
bring you enouga cream to protect 
and flatter your skin for days and 
days. Don’t wait—send now. 


Mail Coupon for Generous Samples 


Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dept. V-H 

167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

I enclose 10¢ (to cover postage and packing) for 
special tube of Pond’s Vanishing Cream with gen- 
erous samples of 2 other Pond’s Creams and 5 
different shades of Pond’s Face Powder. 


Name 





Street 





City. Frovince 





Made in Canada. A!) rights» reserved by Pond's Extract Co, of Canada, Ltd, 
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Not all Sun-Tan 
is Becoming 


Optical M achine finds 
answer to DULL TAN - HOT 
RUDDY TAN - FADING TAN 





“Oh, you do, you must!” she stated. 
“People, oh, just everybody, loves to meet 
people who do things, and take a writer like 
you—” 

“But I’m not a writer!” 

“But you're going to be and—” 

His call upon Miss Murphy was even 
longer than usual, and he left convinced that 
he was a writer and ponderously solemn. 
The first manuscript and late measles, alike, 
are taken hard. At first he assured Miss 
Murphy that his life wouldn’t be changed, 
but the constant drip of her conviction had 
worn away his certainty, and on leaving her, 
he assured her that he would always need 


C371 — The dainty Brown-eyed 
Susan luncheon set. 


her friendship, no matter whatever came! 

She said he was noble; she said, “If 1 
could believe that !’’ 

“You can!’ he said with drama utterly 
foreign to nature. And fleetingly he won- 
dered why he saw the schoolhouse room 
where the theatre group rehearsed. The 
association picture, provided by the mem- 
ory of retina, faded quickly. 

This night he did not mind sitting alone 
in his room. 

He had seen one of those writers auto- 
graphing books at a store one afternoon. He 
remembered how people had looked at this 
writer fellow. Jim did not realize that if a 
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white elephant had passed the store door, 
the writer would have been left without one 
neck stretched his way. He saw himself. . . 
autographing books. “IT won't get 
high-hat,” he reflected. I'll stay. 
human.” Tubercular patients rarely admit 
they are sick; other ailments are also denied. 

He couldn’t sleep for his dreams of glories 
that rarely come to any writer. Now he 
spoke to his secretary and now he spoke to 
his publisher. Sandra appeared, begging 
forgiveness. His refusal was kind, but— 
definite. 


{To be Coneluded} 


by 
MARIE LE CERF 











Brunette in winter. In summer, Rose Brunette. 


(below) MRS. ALLEN WHITNEY uses Natural 
in winter. When sunburned, the new Pond’s 
Sun-Tan. 


MAKE THEM AT YOUR LEISURE 


_ 


(above) MISS SALLY HANFORD uses Pond’s 
| 





Over 200 girts’ skin color-analyzed to find the 
hidden tints in lovely skin now blended in- 
visibly in Pond’s new Face Powder shades. 


The Handicraft Studio offers these simple 


and effective articles for summer sewing. . 


Somenow the bright summer sun- 
light always gives your face a new 
color scheme — creamy instead of 
white— brown instead of creamy. 

Only—sometimes—the creaminess 
is unbecoming yellow. The brown is 
dingy. Jt’s time for a new shade of 
powder! Not just any powder, but 
' one that actually turns dull tan into 
a sunny glow. 

With an optical machine, Pond’s 
found the actual hidden tints in skin. 
Bright green—even in the brownest 
skins. Brilliant blue—in the blondest. 
They found the tints to brighten a dull 
skin, to tone down high color. They 
blended these same tints invisibly in 
Pond’s new Face Powder. 

See how these shades will bring 
summer enchantment to your face: 

Sun-Tan (Dark Brunette)—gives a 

glow to dull tan. 

Rose Brunette — gives warmth to 

early or fading tan. 

Brunette — for a clear, creamy skin. 

Rose Cream and Natural—for blondes 

keeping their winter complexion. 
Send now for your gift supply —enough 
of each shade for a full five-day test. 


5 Different Shades—FREE! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
(This offer expires October 1, 1935) 


Pond’s Extract Co..of Canada, Led-r Dept. pH 

‘onto a - 
a nee tne | different shades of Pond s 
new Powder, enough o each for a 5-day test. 
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Bed = RR cece 
___ Province. 
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C370—Handwoven Purse. No frame or 
special needle is required for this weaving, 
just a piece of cardboard and a large darning 
needle. Pearl cotton is used—gold, brown 
and green having been chosen for our sample, 
these colors blending with most charming 
effect. All work may be done in one color or 
in two shades of one color, or in two or three 
colors. Please state preference. The handles 
are in natural wood—bracelet size—smooth- 
ly finished and polished. Bag, below handles, 
measures about 6 by 11 inches, finished. 
Pearl cotton, lining, handles and instructions 
for making are supplied by the Studio at 
$1.50 





C371 — Brown-eyed-Susan Luncheon 
Set. A particularly dainty and pleasing little 
set for the summer, and very quickly worked 
—-the flowers being in lazy daisy stitch with 
French knot centres, and the stems in 
simple outline stitch. Single hemstitching 
is most effective before fringing the edges 
but two rows of machine stitching may be 
substituted for this if a quicker finish is 
desired. The 36-inch cloth with four servi- 
ettes can be supplied in green, cream or 
white Irish linen, at $1.35 per set; the 45- 
inch set comes stamped on cream or white 
linen only, at $1.95 per set. Cottons for 
working, 25 cents. 


C360—Chair Set; also two larger sizes for 
your chesterfield. A particularly useful de- 
sign—roses in natural colors blending with 
almost any room. The work is in cross stitch, 
so it is very quickly done. Stamped on heavy 
cream or brown linen, the chair set is priced 
at 55 cents; cottons for working, 10 cents; 
lace edging, 35 cents. Chesterfield back, 18 
by 36 inches, with two rose festoons and 
large arm rests, price, 95 cents; cottons for 
working, 15 cents, and the lace edging, 45 
cents. Chesterfield back, 18 by 45 inches, 
with three festoons, and arm rests, price. 
$1.10; cottons for working, 20 cents, and 
lace edging, 50 cents. 


The handicrafts on this page are available 
from Chatelaine’s Handicraft Studio. Articles 
shown in previous issues may also be secured 





C298 — An ideal piece of cut- 
work for beginners. 


€29§—Cut-Work Runner. A very simple 
pattern but most effective-——an ideal piece 
for a beginner. Stamped on heavy brown, 
cream or white linen, and may be worked in 
self color or any single color desired. Size, 
18 by 45 inches, in brown it is priced at 75 
cents; in cream at 85 cents and in white at 
95 cents. Cottons for working come to 20 
cents. 





C370 — You can weave this purse 





o” request. Send to Marie Le Cerf, Chate- 


C360 — An attractive chair or ; 
taine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 


chesterfield set. 


Made in Canada 
All rights reserved by Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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pounce she secured the envelope and backed 
away from him into the room. 

“Ah! A note to Miss Daphne Baker—you 
were merely slipping a note under the door. 
Was my daughter expecting to hear from 
you in the middle of the night?”” Her thumb 
was under the flap. 

Johnny stood against the wall, wretched 
at the mess he had made of it. “I wouldn’t 
open that,” he said. 

Mrs. Baker had already taken out the 
telegram. She sat on the bed’s edge holding 
the envelope to the light, a lorgnette against 
her bewildered face. ‘“‘Addressed to you, and 
still sealed,”” she muttered. ‘‘Now what---?” 
She broke open the message and read interm- 
inably while Johnny awaited the explosion. 
At last she struck the paper with her 
lorgnette. 

“It doesn’t make sense to me—and why 
in the world is it signed ‘Mother?’ ” 

Johnny started forward, but she pressed 
the paper to her breast and glared back. 

“You can go,”’ she snapped. 

Johnny was furious. Daphne would ex- 
plain her silly telegrams if he had to choke it 
out of her. He was not going to lose his job 
and be separated from Marjorie in noble 
silence. Meanwhile he had to get a copy of 
his telegram. The hotel telegraph office was 
closed, so he started up the street for the 
nearest all-night office. 


AT THE corner a young man was putting 
bags into the rumble of a roadster that stood 
in the dim side street; an unusually tall 
fellow who wore no hat. Johnny, startled 
out of his wrathful preoccupation, thought 
that both he and the bags had a familiar 
outline. He stepped into the street to see 
who was in the car, and heard a smothered 
squeal. A moment later the car was gone. 
It had simply vanished into the night. 
Through the rear window Johnny saw two 
heads, the second one small and dark. 

The main highway was only a_ block 
distant. Johnny tore after the taillight 
and saw the car headed west. In five min- 
utes he had the Baker car out of the garage 
and was hot on its trail. He did not know 
what he was going to do when he over- 
hauled it; he only knew that this was the 
point where Mrs. Baker’s hired man had to 
be on her side. 

At every corner the lights were against 
him, and he lost precious minutes getting 
gas. It seemed ages before he cleared the 
town and could make time. The highway 
was nearly empty and the car swallowed it 
at seventy miles an hour, pouring it out 
behind without a tremor. At last he saw 
ahead a red taillight quivering with speed 
and slowed down as his lights illuminated 
the rear window of a roadster. The same two 
heads were outlined, bent anxiously forward. 
At that moment a police car pulled up 
alongside, crowding Johnny to the curb, 
and signalling for him to stop. 

Johnny put out an anxious head. ‘Boys, 
have a heart—I’m after an eloping girl,” 
he exclaimed. “‘I had to speed.” 

The police were not interested. They 
compared the number of his car with a 
written number, and one of them got in 
beside Johnny. 

“Turn back,” he commanded. ‘Make it 
snappy.” Johnny tried to argue but was cut 
short. “‘We don’t know anything about any 
girl. You are under arrest for stealing a car.” 

Johnny’s wrath went deeper than swear- 
ing. He obeyed in black silence. 

When he stopped at the police station, 
Mrs. Baker, sketchily dressed, was standing 
at the door, with Marjorie pale and aloof 
beside her. She darted at the car, clawed 
open its door, pulled at the rugs. Her face 
was distracted. 

“Where is she? What have you done 
with her?” she cried. Her hands clutched 
and shook Johnny. ‘Where is my daughter?” 


“Not with me,” Johnny blazed. ‘What 
do you think I am? And what in Cain do 


you think she is? You’ve called me names 
enough for one night!”’ 
Mrs. Baker faltered. ‘But where is she?” 
“Headed for Montreal with a man named 
Ted,” was the harsh answer. “I could have 


got her back by this time, but you had to 
butt in!” 

She would have sunk down on her melting 
knees if Marjorie had not caught her. 

“You’d better dismiss the charges, 
mother, and come back to the hotel,” she 
said, and managed to get her weeping 
mother into the car. Johnny did not lift a 
hand to help. When he had driven them to 
the hotel, he sat aloof at the wheel while 
they got out, a deeply wronged young man. 
Mrs. Baker hurried in, but Marjorie paused. 

“Johnny,” she began, her voice husky. 

Johnny had just one thing to ask. ‘Did 
you believe that I had eloped with Daphne?” 

She met it squarely. “‘Yes, Johnny.” 

“Then all yesterday morning—driving 
together—that meant nothing to you?” 

She had flushed, but she only said, “I 
didn’t—know.”” No excuses, no trying to 
appease. Johnny liked her better than ever, 
and it made him furious. 

‘Well, if you believed me a wholesale liar 
and a sneak and a cad, there isn’t anything 
more to say,” he flung at her, and drove off. 


WHEN HE had put up the car, Johnny 
remembered his telegram and went after it. 
The news was very good, and Johnny, his 
anger wiped out, stared at it in stricken 
misery; for the Frothingham mills were 
opening and he was to go back at once. 
Money had been telegraphed. He tried to 
telegraph the proper answer, but words 
would not come. He had a right to be 
estranged from Marjorie, but he had not 
planned leaving her! 

The night clerk told him that Mrs. Baker 
wished to speak to him. He found her lying 
back in a chair, weeping subduedly, a letter 
in her hand. Marjorie was stirring some- 
thing in a glass and would not look up. 

“IT am sorry, John,” Mrs. Baker faltered. 
“TI went in to ask for an explanation—the 
telegram, you know—and Daphne—was 
gone. I lost my head. I hope you will—over- 
look—what I did.” 

Johnny heard himself say, “It’s all right, 
Mrs. Baker,” and knew that it was. 

“Daphne had left a letter on her pillow, 
but it had slipped down,” she struggled on. 
“IT telephoned your room and then the 
garage, and¢they said you had just taken 
out the car. And Daphne’s bags were gone, 
too. So I—called the police. And then—we 
found this.”’ She held out the letter. 


“Dear mother,’’ Daphne had written, “‘Ted 
and I were married yesterday evening and we 
are going hack together. He gol a position with 
his brother-in-law, so he chased after us, and 
he wanted to have it out with you, but I couldn't 
stand the fuss. You will like him when you 
know him. I’m sorry. Daphne.” 


Mrs. Baker was droning on: “Marjorie 
didn’t know a thing. Both the girls went to 
bed early, and I was so glad Daphne wasn’t 
racing out. You never know! Marjorie has 
told me about the telegrams, which were 
very wrong. And that one spoke about 
mills. Is your family the Frothingham 
mills?” 

“Yes. They are opening and I have to go 
back.” Still Marjorie would not lift her 
eyes, 

“You should have told me that at the 
beginning,”” Mrs. Baker said with wan 
dignity. “It would have served as an 
introduction.” 

At last Marjorie did glance up, and 
Johnny met again the beloved gleam of pure 
mischief. It did something heavenly to him. 

“T hate to leave you,”’ he began. 

“We might as well go home, too,” Mrs. 
Baker said on a bursting sigh. “Perhaps 
you will drive us, John?” 

“Oh, will I!’ was the fervent answer. 

“I choose to sit in front,’’ said Marjorie 

Mrs. Baker’s hand rose, then fell. The 
hen that hatched ducks might have made 
that gesture. 


ips Colorful ENOUGH 
TO BE Alluring 


NEVER CONSPICUOUS WITH PAINT 






















THESE are the 
soft, natural lips that men ad- 
mire. Never coated with red paint 
—but alluring with natural-look- 
ing color... color that you, too, 
can have by using the lipstick 
which isn’t paint. 

Tangee contains a color- 
change principle which makes it 
intensify the natural coloring in 
your lips ...so much so that men 
think Tangee color is your own! 


In the stick Tangee looks or- 
ange. But on your lips it changes 
to rose, the one shade most natu- 
ral for your type! Tangee stays 
on all day and its special cream 
base soothes and softens. 


Try Tangee: There are 
two sizes......50c and $1.00. 














UNTOUCHED-L ips left untouched 
are apt to have a faded look... 
make the face seem older. 
PAINTED—Don’t risk that painted 
look. It’s coarsening and mer 
don’t like it. 
TANGEE—Intensifies natural 
color, restores youthful appeal, 
ends that painted look, 


UV Lidebide 


anh es 


ROUGE COMPACT 
changes color too 
—blends with your 
own natural col- 
oring. French puff and mirror 
with each case. 










! %& 4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP KIT 


! Palmers Ltd., 730 Vitre St. W., Montreal, Can. 
| Rush Miracle Make-Up Kit containing mini- 
| ature Tangee Lipstick and Rouge Com- 

act, Creme Rouge and Face Powder. 
| Send rc (stamps or coin). C8-1935 


MERCOLIZED WAX 
Keeps Skin Young 


‘To you busy women who must keep your skin beautiful, inex- 
pensively, we recommend a delightful cream—Mercolized Wax 
—and a refreshing tonic—Saxolite lotion. These two preparations 
comprise a sane and simple home beauty treatment. Mercolized Wax 
is entirely adequate as a cleanser, skin softener and lubricant, anda 
protective make-up base. In addition it 
absorbs any discolorationsand keeps your 
skin free from blemishes. To complete the 
treatment use the Saxolite lotion, a 
delightful astringent, mild and refreshing, 
that closes relaxed pores, smooths away 
age lines and gives the skin tone. 

PHELACTINE removes hairy growths—takes 
them out—easily, quickly and gently. Leaves 


the skin hair-free, soft, smooth and clean. 
Phelactine is odorless and non-irritating. 


















for the 
Daily Care 


of your Hands Q 


lt will do much to 2% 
keep them soft and smooth: 
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Her Arms and Legs 


Immovable 


Ten Years with Rheumatism 


To this woman it must have been like 
commencing to live a new life, when she 
began to use her arms and legs again, after 
they had been helpless for ten years. 


“I suffered with rheumatism,” she writes, 
“and had been bedridden since 1920. I 
could not move arms or legs, and had to be 
fed like a child. Everybody thought I 
should be an invalid all my life. I forced 
myself to fight against it, and tried a num- 
ber of different things. It was Kruschen that 
eventually saved me, and today I consider it 
is saving my life. My condition has greatly 
improved, and my limbs are gradually be- 
coming more supple. Already I can eat 
without assistance, and dress myself—which 
I had not done for ten years.’ —M.H. 


Two of the ingredients of Kruschen Salts 
are the most effectual solvents of uric acid 
known to medical science. They swiftly dull 
the sharp edges of the painful crystals, then 
convert them into a harmless solution. Other 
ingredients of these Salts have a stimulating 
effect upon the kidneys, and assist them to 
expel the dissolved uretic needles through 
the natural channel. 


OVER 21 MILLION BOUGHT LAST YEAR 


MADE BY A FAMOUS SURGICAL 
aS e yaa La ee 





like Daphne’s young man, but how had it 
come to him? Till that moment he had 
forgotten the note under his door yesterday 
morning. Fishing it out, he read: “If you 
get any telegrams, they are meant for me. 
Please give them to me privately. Daphne 
Baker.” 

“She’s got a nerve, using my name!” 
Johnny sputtered. He did not like it at all. 
It was one thing not to tell what he had 
accidentally seen and quite another to be an 
accomplice. ‘She will get a few plain words 
from me in the morning, that young woman,” 
he declared, going upstairs. 

His room was on the same floor as the 
Bakers’ suite, farther down. As he passed, a 
door opened a few inches and Daphne’s sleek 
black head ducked out. The face she lifted 
was ravaged, tragic. Her hand mutely asked 
a question. 

“Now see here,” Johnny began. 

An agonized gesture silenced him. She 
clutched the telegram from his hand and 
withdrew without a sound. 

Well, of course, the poor kid had had a 
bad scare—had probably walked the street 
for hours; but just the same Johnny was not 
going to play tricks on his employer. He 
came out in the morning prepared to deal 
strongly with this case as soon as he could 
catch Daphne alone. 

That was not easy. The Bakers break- 
fasted upstairs, and Mrs. Baker herded the 
girls into the car like an agitated sheep dog. 
Her greeting to Johnny was dark with 
mistrust. She sent him back to get a morn- 
ing paper and, a moment later, joined him 
in the hotel lobby. 

“John, may I ask what you did last 
night?” she began fiercely. 

“Why, Mrs. Baker, I went to a movie.” 
His candid astonishment must have reached 
her, for her strained face relaxed. 

“Not with—one of my daughters?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“‘Well—that is all right. Daphne was out 
so long, and she wouldn’t explain—’’ she 
said confusedly. “It is a great responsibility, 
to have daughters. But I am sure I can 
trust you.” Her eyes filled as she turned 
away. 

Johnny was becoming annoyed with the 
situation. He did not want Marjorie to think 
that he was meeting Daphne and to be so 
blamed cheerful about it. He was going to 
talk with one of those girls tomorrow if he 
had to ditch the car to do it. 


IN THE morning Johnny did quite genu- 
inely cut his right hand, changing razor 
blades. He thought nothing of it, but, after 
he had brought out the car, he saw that the 
cut was bleeding again, and went to a drug 
store for a strip of plaster. It was while the 
clerk dabbed on an antiseptic that he had 
his great idea. 

“Suppose you bandage that hand, a good, 
big, white bandage,’”’ Johnny suggested. 

The clerk, looking up to say that it was 
not necessary, met a subtle wink, and did 
the job handsomely. Mrs. Baker was in the 
car when her chauffeur came back, obvi- 
ously trying to conceal a bandaged hand. 

“Oh, just a cut,” he explained. “It won’t 
amount to anything when it has stopped 
bleeding. I can drive with one hand as well 
as with two.” 

Mrs. Baker was alarmed. ‘‘We could stay 
over,” she was beginning when both the girls 
broke in: 

“Mother, I will drive!” 

Her hand darted to Daphne’s knee as 
though to hold her down. “Well, you drive 
Marjorie, for a while,”” she conceded, and 
lowered the window between the seats. 

It was an enchanted morning. Johnny 
forgot that he had something to say, forgot 
everything but this sense of a magic cloak 
wrapping them both, a magic carpet flying 
them across the world. They rode with 
profiles parallel, not speaking. Once in a 
while he asked, “Getting tired?” with a 
tenderness that was a caress; Marjorie’s 
“No” told nothing, yet he had to believe 
that the spell enveloped her, too. Surely it 
could not be all on one side. Johnny had 
played about with many girls, but he had 
never before felt this complete togetherness. 

Daphne dozed most of the morning, and 


the two on the front seat looked so aloof | 
that toward noon Mrs. Baker allowed her | 
chin to droop. Johnny, seeing it in the | 
mirror, turned his head a careful inch or two | 
toward Marjorie. 

“T like you,” he breathed. 

A smile curved and dented the nearest 
cheek. “Is your hand really bad?”’ she asked | 
without turning. 

“Nothing much. I had to speak to one of | 
you and I couldn’t manage it.”’ 

The smile was gone. “Better do it now,” | 
she advised, glancing into the mirror. 

“Will you tell your sister that I can’t have 
my name used for her telegrams? I'm in 
your mother’s employ—it isn’t decent.” 

Marjorie caught back a startled laugh. 
“Is she, still? That was what broke down | 
Williams, of course—actually gave him | 
collywobbles. I didn’t know they were | 


’ 


keeping it up.’ i 


“Ted stayed in the east, then,” Johnny 
observed. 

“Oh, of course.’”? That was genuine. “He 
hasn’t any money or just now any job. I did | 
think Daphne really cared, but she seems to 
be getting bravely over it.” Again he saw 
the curve of a smile, a mocking glint in the 
eye nearest. “‘Why haven’t you told her 
yourself about the telegrams?” 

‘Because I have not seen her alone,” he 
said with biting distinctness. 

“IT wouldn't go so fast, dear. These curves 
are dangerous,” she said, and poured a 
gentle patter of conversation between them 
until they stopped for lunch. After lunch 
Johnny was allowed to drive again and 
Marjorie sat in back. 


THAT NIGHT when Johnny came down to 
dinner three college acquaintances fell upon 
him. Johnny wanted to stay near Marjorie, 
but he had to act glad to see them, and they 
could not really get him far from Marjorie, 
even though he was off with them till near 
midnight. When he came in anuther tele- 
gram awaited John Frothingham. He had 
done with that, but he was so full of human 
kindness that he enclosed it in an envelope 
addressed to Daphne and stole down the 
hall to put it under her door. The poor kid 
would be awake and listening for it. 

He knew which was the girls’ room, for he 
had helped to carry in the bags. The crack 
under the door was inhospitably small and, 
Johnny was on one knee stuffing at it when 
without a warning sound, the door was 
flung back. He looked up into the furious 
face of Mrs. Baker. 

A purple silk negligée was clutched about 
her, and against a purple silk cap her face 
was crimson. ‘Just what are you doing 
there?” she hissed. 

Johnny had shot the telegram from his 
palm into his sleeve. He rose to his feet 
feeling a frightful fool. 

“Oh—I’m sorry,” he stammered. 

“Really! You thought this was my 
daughters’ room, didn’t you? Yes—we 
changed later. And you are sorry to be 
caught fumbling at it in the middle of the 
night?”” She was shaking, choking with 
wrath. All the impassioned righteousness of 
Thaddeus K. Baker was joined to the fierce- 
ness of her motherhood. “Or were you 
merely looking in at the keyhole?” 

“Oh, now, Mrs. Baker!” Johnny was 
pulling himself together. ‘‘You’ve got me all 
wrong.” 

“Indeed! Then will you explain just what 
you were up to?” 

Johnny, of course, could not explain. It 
was not for him to give away Daphne to this 
bantam fury. The girl must do the explain- 
ing. 

“T know; it looked funny. But—well, it 
wasn’t,” he said earnestly. 

“This is too much!” Her clenched hands 
threatened him. “I took you in because you 
were in need, and you repay me by midnight 
prowling and peeping! What sort of a 
creature are you?” 

The look that met hers was not a guilty 
one. There was even compassion in it, anda 
dim, rueful smile. 

“Truly, Mrs. Baker, you are making a 
mistake,’”’ Johnny told her. 

“Then if Iam—” She stopped short, her 
eyes fixed on Johnny’s right sleeve. With a 
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expected situation. She relaxed her fingers 
which had been too tightly clasped for a lady 
at ease. Ah! She smothered a quick breath. 

As if drawn hither by some magnetic 
power emanating from the barouche, several 
people converged at the same moment on 
approximately twenty square yards of street, 
the first vehicle being a screaming blinding 
red car belonging to the chief of police, the 
second a green roadster containing two, 
and the third, of course, the barouche. 

The carriage stopped with a jolt. Oleander 
stood stock still, a performance which caused 
great and immediate confusion to traffic in 
the rear. 

Beside the chief of police sat a distin- 
guished gentleman with grey hair. The 
scarlet car wound up a blood-curdling siren, 
and Oleander stood up on his hind legs. 

The roadster swerved to let it pass. 
Tommy had one vanishing glimpse of tossing 
brown curls and broad ex-varsity shoulders. 

Oleander, enjoying the sensation he was 
making, struck up an immense clatter and 
galloped top speed down the street. 

Tanya, with a ludicrous expression of fear 
mixed with satisfaction, clung to Tommy’s 
arm. “Oh, what will happen tous!Oh.. .!” 

Action now climbed to climax. The street 
resounded with toots and yells. Clamor rang 
through the trees. People ran. Police ran. 
Oleander ran. The green roadster must have 
turned to follow them, because once again 
Tommy saw the shocked, rather white face 
of Flinders; then lost it as the barouche 
slewed from side to side. 

They shaved a limousine by half an inch. 
They rocketed around a corner on two 
wheels. Barking, yelping horns; the red car 
Like a 


left off. “Move over there. I’m coming up!”’ | 
; Oleander now seemed possessed with the 
idea of total destruction. The barouche had 
collected an increasing wake of cars and 
police. The chief's blinding red one had 
taken the place of the green roadster which 
had gone from sight. Tommy rose on a wave 
of exultation, also on his legs. Grasping a 
rein in either hand, he leaned far back 
pulling on them with all his might. He! 
suffered the exquisite sensation of a Ben 
Hur performance. “Maybe,” he thought, 
“this is the way Bill Laird felt on the foot- 
ball field. Not so bad, I'll say.” 

A distinguished grey-haired gentleman | 
now leaned out of the chief’s red car. ‘‘Hi, | 
Tommy; you're doing fine!” he yelled. 
“Want any help?” 

“No!” bellowed Ben Hur, not bothering | 
at this hectic moment to be polite to| 
Flinders’s father. 

The wind whistled through 
Oleander galloped on. 


his hair. 


THAT EVENING Flinders told Tommy he 
was a heartless brute. “Glad you’ve got the 
idea at last,” he said, ‘and now tell me 
whatever it was you did not tell me that 
other afternoon.” 

Flinders sat beside him on a davenport. 
Rosy firelight played on her white throat. 
Her eyes were laughing and tender. “It was 
only that I loved you, Tommy dear.” 

“Then? After I’d let you do the rough 
stuff about getting Oleander away from his 
master? Don’t fool me.” 

She nodded. 

“Then explain about Bill Laird.” 

“Perfectly simple explanation. I liked 
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somewhere near in all the mélée. 
scene from a cinema, the street whirled 
away in dizzy reels. 

Tommy wondered if the carriage would 


him as you liked Tanya. He was showing off 
to impress the Moth One, and I,” she spoke 
very quietly, “‘was waiting for you to come 
to, wade in, and take charge. I wanted to 


a Health Authority asserts: ‘‘it 
is probable that at least one- 
half of all adults suffer from it 
(Athlete’s Foot) at some time” 






hold together. He hoped so. 
Now one horn dominated the din. Then a 


long green hood nosed up beside them. 
Flinders was standing in the seat of the 
roadster, her clothes whipping in the wind. 
“TI can handle him,” she shrieked. ‘“‘Wait 
till I get there!” 

A request obviously impossible to grant, 
even had they desired to. 

Another voice, a man’s voice, rumbled 
from the red car behind. ‘Watch out!”” No 
one paid any attention to it. Pandemonium 
ran high on the shady street. 

Bill Laird worked his roadster quite 
close, with swift precise skill, and at the 
right split-second (like a twin-act at a 
circus) Flinders leaped into the barouche. 

She landed on her knees in the bottom. 
Without a glance at the occupants, she 
clawed at the faded skirts of the coachman’s 
coat, and by their aid climbed up to the high 
seat beside him. She snatched the reins 
from his hands. ‘‘Don’t be dumb, Oleander,” 
she cried. “I’m here. It’s Flinders, old nit- 
wit. Get hold of yourself.” 

Jolt, bump, holt.” 

Tanya screamed. Tommy cursed. This 
was nct to be borne. His little comedy going 
dramatic on him, with Flinders as uninvited 
manager. This was one time she'd literally 
take a back seat. 

The green roadster was still abreast of the 
carriage. Tommy looked at Bill Laird and 
their eyes met squarely. “Ready?” called 
Tommy, nodding at Tanya. Bill under- 
stood. He grinned and steered with one 
hand. In his other outstretched arm Tanya 
landed safely, hurled from the barouche by 
the strong impulsive aim of Tommy Mann. 

“There goes eighty-six pounds of Fairy 
Queen,” he thought, and turned his atten- 
tion to the front. 

Facing the backs of the two on the high 
seat, he yelled. “Get . . . down!” 

Flinders turned her head a fraction of an 
inch. ‘‘Are you speaking to me?” 

“T am.” He yanked her over backward 
and they collapsed in the deep seat together. 
Tommy untangled his arms. “You stay 
here, and I don’t mean maybe.” He pushed 
her down sharply as you would a fractious 
child. The carriage gave a violent lurch. 
Tommy managed to turn, stand up, and 
pound a fist on the driver’s back, who was 
valiantly trying to go on where Flinders had 


make you mad enough to show you up to 
yourself. 
haul off, and be boss of the works. Prove to 
yourself you had plenty of what it takes to 
fill a man’s clothes.” 

“Oh,” breathed Tommy, ‘“‘and what were 
you trying to prove this afternoon when you 
grabbed the reins away from the driver?” 

“T was only trying to save you from being 
taken to the hospital in a basket.” 

She faced him. ‘‘Look here, darling, you’ve 
got a nasty complex on caution. On doing 
the right thing at the right time. Why 
don’t you go haphazard, and forget it? Gets 
you in wrong all around. Even father felt 
you had definitely given me up in favor of 
Tanya. He saw you two together at an inn 
one night and thought you a most devoted 
suitor. Besides, you did present rather a 
lyric picture that afternoon in the pasture 
with Tanya hung around your neck. It 
doesn’t matter, but what else could I think?” 
She reached an impulsive arm across his 
shoulder and kissed him. 

Tommy firmly removed the arm. “Now 
that we’re getting things out on the carpet, 
look this one over. I’ve refused that position 
your father offered me. I cannot support 
you in the style,” he quoted pompously, 
“to which you have been accustomed.” 

Flinders kissed him again. ‘“That job is still 
open, idiot!” 

A grey-haired gentleman peered discreetly 
in from the hall. With a grunt of pleasure 
at the tableau before the open fire, he went 
to his study where he called a number on the 
telephone. “Are you quite all right, Miss 
Durham? No bruises? A neat, noisy little 
rumpus, and, I hope, satisfactory. I had 
asked Flinders, who was driving with Bill 
Laird, to meet me at that corner at the time 
you mentioned. And I happened to see the 
chief of police and begged a ride, hoping I’d 
get a break to start something. I wound up 
the siren myself when I saw you coming. 
And I am now inclined to agree with your 
theory that it is possible to find yourself in a 
new shake-up after a violent cataclysm. 
Clever idea, if you live through it. Will you 
pardon me for asking if all is well between 
you and Bill Laird? Then, I offer sincere 
congratulations.” 

In the living room Flinders was saying that 
they would always be very, very good to 
Oleander, 





Get you going so you’d have to| 
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Oats for Oleander 


(Continued from page 20) 





on a certain evening at the very spot he had 
first met and loved her. The romantic agree- 
ment had been sealed with the single kiss he 
had ever given her. Flinders was not the 
kissing kind, but she was in wistful, tender 
mood that day, seeming touched that he 
cared so much, and had remembered. 

When the anniversary rolled around 
Tommy dressed with fastidious care. Of 
course, after the outrageous cow episode she 
would not come, but he intended to fill his 
part of the contract to the letter. But she 
did come. He glimpsed a full, diaphanous 
frock and brown curls above a white fur 
coat. He hurried forward, suffused with 
quick remorse at his own foolish, disloyal 
doubts. Grand, crazy, unpredictable girl! 

With hands outstretched in joyous wel- 
come he rounded the pillar where she stood. 
She turned her head to look at him over a 
high white collar. Her eyes were cold as 
water eating through snow. Standing beside 
her was Bill Laird. 

*‘Where’s Maddy?” she enquired in a cool, 
level voice. “I understand from several 
sources that you invariably travel by twos; 
so quite naturally I supposed this would be a 
foursome.” With a slight nod of her head 
she indicated Bill, who for some curious 
reason looked rather suddenly amazed. 

Tommy was so immeasurably hurt at 
what seemed an unforgivable trading on a 
situation known only to themselves, that he 
barely contrived a shocked bow before 
leaving. As he kicked the revolving hotel 
door into a whirl, he scowled over the 
singular expression which had swept over 
Bill’s face. In all justice to him, Tommy felt 
sure he had come with Flinders expecting a 
foursome, as she had said. She had behaved 
abominably, inexcusably. ‘Several sources, 
eh?” That was crowding on canvas a little 
too far. And what or who were the sources? 

“T’m through,” he stormed. “I’m fed up. 
If I ever see Bill again I'll slam his face in— 
just to show him I’m still around. I’m... 
through!” 

But he wasn’t. One final fillip came from 
Mr. Fulsome. Tommy was again summoned 
to the older man’s office. “You understood, 
didn’t you,”” began Mr. Fulsome, “that one 
object in offering the position we discussed, 
was in view of bettering your business pros- 
pects, bearing quite frankly on probable 
marriage with my daughter? I may be old- 
fashioned, but I believe in discussing these 
problems directly with those most concerned. 
I believe in helping young people in these 
very difficult days. They should not be 
obliged to wait too long.” 

“Yes, sir,” murmured Tommy miserably. 

“I felt pretty sure of your attitude then. 
I’m not so sure now. I merely wished to 
emphasize the fact that your abilities, of 
which I’ve heard excellent reports at the 
bank, are as genuinely needed in that posi- 
tion as when it was first mentioned, exclud- 
ing all possible connection with me or 
mine.” 

Tommy’s wits were glazed with ice. He 
left at once saying nothing at all, for the 
simple reason that he was incapable of it. 
He could refuse the position later by letter. 
He knew with dreadful finality that it was 
all over now with Flinders. She had jumped 
to untrue conclusions over the silly wretched 
tableau in the field by the river, and had 
influenced her father to do the same. Oh, 
shoot the whole works! 

Next morning his bundle of laundry was 
uncalled for. Tommy took it to his room 
and, pulling the things out of rattling brown 
paper, tore up their limp innocence into 
pitiful shreds which he then pitched into 
the waste basket, where they hung like 
forlorn remnants of their braver days. 

That very evening he asked Tanya to 


marry him. ‘What do you say, dear tiny 
Moth One?” 

She came near and, reaching up, stood on 
tiptoes looking into his eyes. “‘Do you love 
me, Tommy Mann?” 

“TI do, Maddy Durham.” 

*‘As much as you do Flinders?” 

“As much, perhaps, but not quite in the 
same way.” He was disgustingly, unalter- 
ably honorable. 

Now she drooped before him. 
about your fine new position?” 

“Don’t,” he tried to be gay, “go mercan- 
tile on me, five minutes after I propose to 
you. I'll simply but politely refuse it.”’ 

But Tanya, too, was honest and wise 
beyond her youthfulness. ‘I’m afraid, my 
dear, it won’t do. It won’t do at all.” 

“Why?” he asked very much hurt and 
surprised. 

“Because you and I would be eternally 
trying to trim resentment with love. And it 
would grow mean and cheap and shabby. 
Tanya and Tommy Inc. was originally 
formed for the purpose of gallant conduct, 
not,” she spoke in soft rebuke, “for hasty 
heroics over small offenses.” 

Tommy looked ashamed as a schoolboy. 
“What a blundering idiot Iam! Even asking 
you to marry me was just another form of 
being selfish. I can’t seem to think straight 
any longer. I’m all befuddled.” 

Tanya patted his arm. “I know. I know. 
But instead of moping like a couple of ravens 
in a rainstorm, let’s do something—some- 
thing utterly splendid and lunatic. You 
never can tell what may sprout from a good 
virulent case of going crazy. Now let’s see.” 
She frowned, thinking. 

Tommy gazed at her in amused affection. 

“T have it,” she cried. ‘“Tomorrow is your 
free Saturday afternoon. Let’s grab off 
Oleander and crash about town; the old 
fraud might give us quite a whirl.” 

Tommy’s depression lifted slightly. “‘Not 
bad, but would Flinders like it?” 

“Flinders like it? What’s that got to do 
with the price of pickles? What if she 
doesn’t like it? What if she raises a simply 
sizzling row? The bigger the fuss, the bigger 
the fun.” 

He stared at her, his imagination slowly 
kindling as the possibilities dawned on him. 
“I say, let’s make Oleander earn his oats for 
once.”” He rose and gestured with enthus- 
iasm. ‘“Let’s clean up a lot of publicity, 
be conspicuous, pull off a good racket that’s 
different. I’m sick of the routine stuff, tea, 


‘What 


dancing, dinners, driving. Now I think of | 


it, I remember an old barouche kicking 


around that stable. We'll bribe the man | 


there to climb into some sort of livery, and 
hand this burg an eyeful!” 

Tanya grew quiet and pensive. “Yes,” 
she murmured. “Yes, that’s the idea.” 

When Tommy had gone, she firmly if 
somewhat shyly conversed over the tele- 
phone with someone, oddly enough, she had 
never seen. 
handsome,”’ she suggested. 
and maybe we can all sort of find ourselves 
again in a new shake-up.” Then a red and 
white cow was mentioned and sharp horns. 
The conversation ended on this note. 


FIVE O'CLOCK on a warm summer after- 
noon. Half of Rossiter was strolling along its 
shady residential streets. 

Clop, clop, clop! An ancient white horse 
drawing an ancient open barouche. Tommy 
and Tanya leaning back in the deep seat, 
languorous and arrogant. People, seeing 
them, smiled; and shadows and sunshine 
played across their faces. 

Clop, clop, clop! Oleander, well past his 
antic youth, put a fair amount of spirit*into 
his knobby knees. He shied at a piece of 
paper, and pretended vast astonishment at a 
small boy with a red balloon. The pseudo- 
coachman sat high on his seat, the long 
faded skirts of his coat jiggling down behind, 
his whip held at an elegant angle, a dangling 
tassel here and there proclaiming the 
magnificence of a bygone day. 

Clop, clop, clop! Tanya, though seem- 
ingly composed, kept a sharp lookout from 
under the brim of a large, white floppy hat 
chosen deliberately, since it hid from her 
companion how eagerly she awaited some 








“Please pile it up high, wide and | 
“I’m not afraid, | 
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A QUICK ACTING 
CLEANER FOR, 


ALL WHITE 
SHOES — 1.7¢ 





NLY worthy products and services 

are accepted for introduction to 
Chatelaine homes through the adver- 
tising pages of Chatelaine. By insist- 
ing on trade-marked lines of known 
quality and value, Chatelaine readers 
avoid costly mistakes when buying for 
their homes. 





Address Label Shows When 
Your Subscription Expires 


HE last line on the address label 

on this copy indicates clearly the 
issue and year with which your 
present subscription expires. 
To keep our representatives in all 
parts of Canada advised as to ex- 
piration dates is impossible, so 
when called upon— 


If In Doubt Consult Your Label 








It is easy for you to kill fleas on your dog. 
Both SERGEANT'’S SKIP-FLEA SOAP and 
SKIP-FLEA POWDER positively kill fleas, 
lice and ticks on dogs and cats. Sold by 
druggists and pet supply dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book. We urge you to 
write for a free copy of SERGEANT’S DOG 
BOOK. 46 pages. Illustrated. Diagnoses 
dog ailments and tells how to treat them. 
It may save your dog's life. Send now. 


SERGEANT. S DOG MEDICINES, Ltd. 


169 Dufferin Street 


Toronto, Canada 
D er eS fe] 


Sergeant's 


MEDICINES 
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Dr. J. W. S. McCullough, Chief Inspector of 
Health for Ontario, who contributes these 
articles monthly, will answer questions sent to 
Chatelaine concerning the care of babies. A 
stamped, addressed envelope should be en- 
closed if a private answer is desired. 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 


Free pre-natal and post-natal letters are avail- 
able by writing to the Mothercraft Service of 
Chatelaine. These are issued by the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare through 
its Child Hygiene Section and the Department 
of Public Health. 





She has a great deal of gas at present. What 
is the cause? She is very restless during the 
day.—(Mrs.) I. S., Pembroke. 


Answer—I send you Baby Book which 
will give you full information about for- 
mulas. It is too bad that you cannot con- 
tinue breast-feeding because it is the best 
thing for the baby, particularly in the hot 
weather. A great deal of care will be neces- 
sary to prevent her digestion being upset. 
The gas is generally due to fermentation and 
the restlessness is caused in the same way. 

If you are having any difficulties, please 
write me again. 

* * ok 

Question—Baby girl, breast-fed, 10 
weeks old, weighs 1114 pounds. Is it advis- 
able to give a healthy baby cod liver oil?— 
(Mrs.) J. W. M., Scotsburn, N.S. 


Answer—lIn fall, winter and spring, all 
babies should have cod liver oil. It is not so 
necessary in a healthy baby to give it in 
summer time, because a very, very gradual 
tanning of the skin by the sun fulfills the 
same purpose. 

* + * 

Question—Baby girl, 10 months old, 
weighs 22!5 pounds. She has been on a 
milk, water and corn syrup formula, and at 
the proper time cereal, strained vegetables, 
and yolk of egg were added to her diet. I 
would like to know when to discontinue 
milk formula and give just milk; also how 
long boiled water should be given with milk. 
Please send Baby Book.—(Mrs.) W. H. J., 
Brantford, Ont. 


Answer—You may give undiluted milk 
almost any time. Any water you give the 
baby, continue to boil it until the twelfth 
month. I send Baby Book which will give 
you fuller information. 

* * * 

Question—Baby, 5 months, very fair, is 
allowed to go without diapers on sunny days 
so as to get the benefit of the ultra-violet 
rays. Her buttocks show a red rash. She is 
kept very clean.—(Mrs.) D.S. M. H., Atlan- 
tic, Mass. 


Answer—Children who are as fair as your 
baby have little pigment in the skin and 


must be exposed to the sun gradually. 
Usually they turn red rather than tan. From 
the strong e(fect of sun and other irritants 
the buttocks and skin generally may be pro- | 
tected by a solution of tannic acid, 1 pint in | 
90 of alcohol daubed on and allowed to dry. | 
If you can use powder about the parts it 


should be made of talcum and not starch 
as the union « 
vinegar—another irritant. 


* 


Question—My baby girl is three months 
old, and now weighs 14 pounds, 8 ounces. 


sf starch and sweat produces 


I give her a complementary feeding of 6 oz. 


milk and 6 oz. water and one dessertspoonful 
of corn syrup, but she does not seem able to 
digest it. Should a baby that age have more 
than one movement a day? Please let me 
have the formula for 3 months and previ- 
ously as I should like to keep the series. 
(Mrs.) M. A. O., Winnipeg. 


Answer—The best guide to a baby’s pro- 
gress is a regular gain every week. A weekly 


| 


gain of 5 to 7 oz. under 3 months and of | 


4 to 6 oz. from 3 to 6 months is the best indi- 
cation that she is doing well. If, as it seems, 
you are nursing your baby you should con- 
tinue, and if supplementary feeding suits 
her, give, after 2 months, 7 oz. milk, 3 oz. 
water and 1 level teaspoonful granulated 
sugar. Usually there is more than one bowel 


movement a day, but one is sufficient. The | 


Baby Book sent gives full details of feeding. 


* * * 


Question—My son, 13 months old, has a | 


rash on his cheeks, which is called eczema. 


I’ve tried keeping him off such foods as | 


white flour, and eggs, and am boiling his 
milk. 
K. M. W., Raymond, Alta. 





Sometimes these rashes are due 


Answer 
to certain foods and experiment may show 
the faulty ones. The great need in such cases 
is protection, limited use of water and soap. 
An ointment of zinc oxide or zinc oxide and 


tar will protect. I send Baby Book so you 
can judge for yourself. Eee 


* * o* 


Question—My little girl, 9 months old, 
weighs 15'4 pounds. She is partly breast- 
fed, but my doctor says she should be weaned 
shortly. Is there any objection to this? 
Sometimes she has greenish stools. Is that 
all right? She has no teeth and sucks her 
fingers. How can I stop it? Please send 
Baby Book. 


Answer—It is all right to wean at 9 
months. The Baby Book sent will give in- 
formation about this and other matters. If 
there is no colic with greenish stools, no 
attention need be paid to them. If there is 


colic a dose of castor oil will be useful. The 
less attention paid to the finger-sucking is 
best. 





Please send Baby Book.—(Mrs.) | 


(Mrs.) J. A. R., Ariss, Ont. | 
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"Life has suddenly 
become very pleasant, 


For this little citizen a sombre world has 
suddenly brightened. 

His mother has given him his first 
taste of Castoria—the children’s laxa- 
tive. And did he Jove it! 


“It was 
swelll’”’ 


That delicious taste is important. It 
means no more of the struggles that a 
bad-tasting laxative causes—that all 
too often upset a child’s whole delicate 
little system. 

That’s why even the /aste of Castoria 


is made especially for children! 


“Oh boy!” 





It is also prepared just as carefully for 
a child’s needs. 

It contains only ingredients that are 
suitable for a child—no harsh, purging 
drugs that so many “grown-up” laxa- 
tives contain. Castoria will never cause 


griping pains. It is not habit-forming. 


Toby” 


be Oe 






It is completely, perfectly safe. It is 


very gentle—yet very thorough. 


“| feet 
great!’’ 





Rely on Castoria whenever your child 
needs a laxative—from babyhood to 11 
years. Get a bottle today—look for the 
name Castoria—and save money by 


getting the Family-Size bottle. 


CASTORIA 
The Children’s 
Laxative 










from babyhood to 11 years 





Es RE ei ent EIR aI 
Babe alate 
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7°m Johnson’s Baby Powder 
.-- when I’m on guard, skin 
irritations don’t have a 
chance to get started! I‘slip’ 
like satin for I’m 
made of finest 
imported talc. No 
zinc stearate — 
and no orrisroot. 
And does your 
a baby have John- 
son’s Baby Soap 
and Baby Cream? 
He should!” 


Send 10c (in coin) for 

samples of Johnson's 

Baby Powder, Baby Soap 
and Baby Cream. 


Gohceas FoBiasow sane 
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Baby Clinic 


THE BABY’S MOTHER 





IN ORDER that the new baby may have 
the best chance, the mother must be care- 
fully supervised during pregnancy. A few 
things are essential. She must see her doctor 
or attend at the pre-natal clinic, if there is 
one available, every two weeks. She or the 
doctor must watch that there is not too 
great a gain in weight. A five-pounds gain 
a month is normal, but a gain of eight pounds 
is a danger sign. All pregnant women should 
take cod liver oil daily or eat fresh sea-fish 
two or three times a week. All these women 
should have lime in the form of calcium 
added to the diet. The calcium and cod liver 
oil are essential to the growth, of good bones 
and teeth in the child. Perhaps my readers 
may recollect the story told in a former 
article about the splendid teeth and bones 
of the children of the island of Lewis in the 
Hebrides. Notwithstanding the fact that 
these children are brought up in “Black 
Houses” and rarely see the sun in the first 
year of life, they have the best bones and 
teeth of any of the children of Scotland. The 
reason for this is that their mothers, who 
always nurse them, are fed chiefly on sea- 


THE QUESTION BOX | 


Question—My daughter, 4 months old, 
weighs 16 pounds. She is fed every three 
hours and vomits a good deal and has hic- 
coughs. She is restless at night. Please send 
Baby Book.—(Mrs.) B.R.W.F., Broadview, 
Sask. 


Answer—Your girl is about 3 pounds 
above the average weight. The symptoms 
you mention indicate overfeeding. Try feed- 
ing at 3'% to 4 hours and check up your for- 
mula with that of the Baby Book sent. 

| * * + 

Question—Baby, 7 months old, is fed 
on prepared milk, karo syrup and lemons. 
Please advise as to feeding.—(Mrs.) L.S., 
Princeton, B.C. 


Answer—The food you are using is all 
tight, especially if baby is gaining weight 
each week. I don’t know why you use lemon. 
| Baby Book will give particulars as to feed- 
| ing. 


| 
| 


* * * 


Question— Baby, 5 weeks old, is restless 
and cries when awake, but sleeps quite well 
at night. Takes food well and is increasing 
in weight. My doctor seems to think there is 
nothing serious when baby takes food and 
has regular movements. What might be the 
trouble? When should I give baby sun- 
baths? Please send Baby Book.—(Mrs.) 
L. J. M., Langenburg, Sask. 





Answer—You are probably forcing too 
much food on your baby. In view of what 
you say, the daily restlessness should not 
be a source of anxiety. Let baby sleep out of 
doors in the daytime. After two months a 


fish, herring, cod, etc., whose livers are filled | 
with cod liver oil. 

Most pregnant women are pale and | 
anaemic. The haemoglobin or red coloring 
matter of the blood is too low. This condi- 
tion is easily discovered and remedied. The 
doctor will recognize and treat this condition 
promptly. 

The diet should be generous. It should 
include two pints of milk daily, one or two 
substantial servings of green vegetables 
such as cabbage, spinach or lettuce daily, 
one or two eggs or egg-yolks daily, two tea- | 
spoonfuls of cod liver oil daily, an apple, | 
orange or other fresh fruit, and sea-fish once | 
or twice a week. The rest of the diet should | 
be such as the woman desires. 


| Mo 
Gi 


| 





fcot may be exposed to sunlight for 5 to 
10 minutes, and very, very gradually other 
parts of the body until the skin is tanned. 
Be sure not to get the baby burned with the | 
sun. A dark-haired baby stands sunlight 


better than a fair one. I send Baby Book. | 
“ + ~ 





Question—My baby girl, 1214 months 
old, weighed 3 pounds, 131% oz. at birth. 
She is now 17 pounds 10 oz. and is extreme- 
ly well and happy. During last month I have 
been giving her boiled milk with no water 
or sugar. Should sugar be continued? She 
has egg, cereal, orange, prune, soft puddings. 
Should cod liver oil be continued in hot 
weather. Please send Baby Book.— (Mrs. ) 
P. R. H., Toronto. 


Answer—Your girl is below the average | 
weight, but this may be accounted for by 
the low weight at birth. At 13 months she | 
should weigh about 2114 pounds. Sugar and | 
water with the milk are not necessary after 
one year. Dextri-maltose is usually the best | 
sugar for babies, as it is about the least laxa- | 
tive. The cod liver oil had best be continued. | 
Supplement it by a very, very gradual tan- | 
ning in the sun. The best evidence that 
your baby is doing well is weekly gain in 
weight and happiness. I should think you 
are doing pretty well with her. I send Baby 
Book. 

+ * * 

Question—As | am obliged to go to work, 
I wish to put my baby, one month old, on 
the bottle, so I should like to know the nec- 
essary formula I might use and what amount 
should be given at one feeding. Will chang- 
ing from breast to bottle make her cross? 
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So Many Anxious 
Hours Saved! 


It would be hard, indeed, to compute the 
many hours of worry saved to mothers by 
Steedman’s Powders in the last 100 years! 
These famous English powders keep the 
little systems regular and help to avoid 
complications during teething time. In- 
valuable as a laxative for older children 
too, right up to 12 years of age. 


What Users of Steedman’s Say 


“Never any trouble with babies teething.” 
“Your powders have done my five children so much 


ac . 
“I use Steedman’s Powders regularly for my little 


girl. 
FREE—Sample and Booklet 
A sample of Steedman’s Powders along with copy 
of our famous Little Red Book *‘Hints to Mothers” 
sent free on request. Write for yours today to 
John Steedman & Co., 504 St. Lawrence Blvd. 
ntreal. 


STEEDMANS 


From “s+ 
Jeething tens POWDERS 
Insist on Steedman’ s—look for the 
double EE symbol on each package 4iM 








MERCK 
UNC STEARATE 
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Comfortable — 
with this 
Waterproof Powder 
Wise mothers use Merck Zinc Stearate 
for baby after the bath. It forms a fine 
waterproof film... stops chafing irritation 
of wet diapers and perspiration., Pure, 
fluffy and light . . . satin-smooth and 
delightfully soothing to baby’s skin, 
Merck Zinc Stearate comes in a can 
with a self-closing top that prevents 
accidental spilling. 


Tested and Approved 
SERIAL ate op 7 


“Chatelaine Institute 


MAINTAINED BY 


Non atelaine Magazine 


gees INSTITUTE SEAL 
on a product is a real safe- 
guard to the buyer. Chatelaine 
Institute Approved Products have 
passed thorough housekeeping tests. 
In addition, every approved food 
product has satisfied our chemists 
in regard to purity and quality. 
Similarly, every approved appli- 
ance has satisfied our engineers 


on thesoundnessof its construction. 








Pao SER 


Chatelaine’'s Department 


E Conducted by Chatelaine Institute 
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Prairie Wives 


in. Revolt | 
(Continued from page 16) 











the personal pride of that more fortunate 
minority of farm wives who are in comfort- 
able circumstances themselves. Perhaps 
those for whom, and of whom, I have written 
will never see the letter. I hope my natural 
reluctance to have my name published will 
not cause Chatelaine embarrassment. My 
reasons are too obvious to need explanation. 

I grant and love the many beauties of this 
land, but I am tempted to quote the weary 
old farmer. City visitors were raving over 
the beauty of his view, and he responded: 
“Yeah. . .? Well, if you had plowed that 
view, picked roots on it, harrowed it, seeded 
it, harvested it, when there was any, paid 
taxes.and mortgage interest on it for the last 
twenty years like I have, it’d look just plain 
ornery.””—The Prairie Wife. 


A Defense 


READING THE comments on “Prairie 
Wife”’ in the June issue, I feel compelled to 
have my say. K. German has evidently 
never seen the desolation and misery por- 
trayed in “Prairie Wife.”” I have, and even 
much worse pictures. 

The writer of ‘Prairie Wife” has tried to 
do too much, and it is not her stomach that 
is overloaded but her poor, aching back. No 
man ever wrote that article with such a 
strain of overtaxed nerves and strength ring- 
ing through it. The piffle written by some of 
your correspondents may be just the last 
straw for many a woman laboring under 
conditions that only a prairie wife who can 
see the skies overhead, when there is only 
muck and misery all around, can survive. I 
wish I could help the downhearted prairie 
wives everywhere, and give them patience, 
sympathy and courage.—E. P., MacGregor, 
Manitoba. 


Women's Clubs 


HAS “ONE OF THEM” overlooked the 
countrywomen’s organizations— the Wo- 
men’s Institutes, the United Farm Women 
of Alberta, the United Farm Women of 
Canada, the Ladies’ Aids, etc.? All these 
play a very important part in the life of the 
average “Prairie Wife.’’ Since the depression 
very few have cars, but in cars, buggies, 
wagons they go picking up the neighbors en 
route and arriving at the meetings with a full 
quota of women and children. 

“One of Them” says “There are millions 
of us. No one hears of us. No one knows 
us.”” What of Alberta’s first woman cabinet 
minister who was a farm woman? Of farm 
women who have been called into consulta- 
tion by the Dominion Government on the 
question of “Immigration for Women? The 
farm women of Alberta are represented on 
the Board of the Governors of the University 
of Alberta by one of their members. A farm 
woman represented the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture at the Pan-American Congress 
of Women held at Washington. “Prairie 
Wife” is not living a drab, bewildered blind 
little life, but is very much alive and living a 
busy, interested and useful life. May her 
children be worthy of her efforts.—Another 
of Them. 

Get-Rich-Quick 


I CAME to the wheat-raising section of 
Alberta in 1906, the daughter of a home- 
steader. Homesteaders of many nationalities 
flocked in, and I was in a position to see just 
how life is lived in a farm country. In all 
these years I never saw or heard tell of a 
woman doing all the work “Prairie Wife” 
writes of. 

I know there is dire poverty among many 
farmers these late years owing to poor prices, 
drought and hoppers; ‘ut in these cases the 
stock is cut down to a couple of milk cows 


and a few dozen hens. She sounds like a 
prosperous farm as far as growth goes. There 
must be feed for the stock and pigs and poul- 
try. With all the people unemployed she 
could give one person a job, unless she is one 
of those women who insist on being a martyr. 

Is she a town woman trying to be a prairie 
wife all in one year? Her remarks about the 
loneliness sound so—and it is too true about 
winter. Perhaps her idea is get-zich-quick- 
and-get-out. No time to set the pails down 
and admire the gorgeous sunset or pick a 
bunch of flowers. Those tragedies of farm 
life in outlying districts are only too true. 
But a cross-section of city life will show you 
a counterpart for each instance she gives.— 
L. B. C., Dorothy, Alta. 


The Mental Life 


“PRAIRIE WIFE’S” discouragement is 
frightening, but please don’t have any more 
self-pitying letters. Life is mostly what we 
think, and we do take for granted the good 
things. I was in a meeting once when the 
president asked that the roll call be answered 
by naming a quality of their husbands 
which they appreciated. Five out of fifty- 
two answered, and she severely told them 
that doubtless they would have been able to 
classify more easily their faults. So it is with 
our position in life. 

I have lived on a prairie farm, a northern 
farm, a comfortable eastern farm, and in the 
last few years, any place—and I know life is 
as one makes it mentally. There is nothing 
on earth like a prairie sunset. I let the cows 
bawl while I soaked in the beauty of it. I 
let the men whistle for cake and pie if I were 
too tired, and give them “nice rice pudding 
for dinner again.”” And no woman needs to 
carry midday lunches out to men who could 
take them with them. Men exaggerate the 
need for food, anyway.—E. D. G., Rock- 
wood, Ont. 

A Day's Work 


NEVER HAVE I felt so disgusted and 
insulted. All my life has been spent on a 
farm, and I have never seen conditions such 
as “Prairie Wife” describes. If they have 
breakfast at five o’clock and the men go to 


‘work on the fields right away—and they 


must, for the women do all the other chores 
apparently—then I would say the hours are 
too long for the horses. What time do they 


stop work? If the women are doing dishes 
at ten o'clock, it must be late. 

This is how an average day is spent on our 
farm, and it is practically the same on all 
the other farms in this district. 

I get up at five-thirty. The men are up 
three quarters of an hour sooner—and who 
minds getting up then, if they have had 
sufficient sleep? Breakfast must be ready by 
six. For breakfast we will have porridge, 
bacon and eggs, coffee, toast and jelly. By 
now the men have the horses fed and har- 
nessed, the barn cleaned, the cows milked 
and the separating done. 

After breakfast the hens, pigs and calves 
are fed (by the men), and they are in the 
field by seven o’clock or a little before. 

While in the house I get the separator and 
dishes washed, and the house tidied up, so 
everything is spick and span by eight-thirty. 
There is from then until eleven o’clock time 
to do any washing, cleaning, baking, ironing, 
or other jobs. In summer I never bake in 
the afternoon, as it is nice to have the fire 
out and get the house cooled off. There is 
still an hour left to prepare dinner. 

The men are in promptly at twelve, so 
dinner is over and I have the dishes washed 
and kitchen tidied by one-thirty. From then 
until four o’clock there is time to do any 
other work. Then I get cleaned up, put on a 
fresh dress, a daub of powder, and do mend- 
ing, sew, read or do any of the other things 
I like doing. The men are in from the field 
at six; they get the chores and milking done, 
and supper is ready at a quarter to seven. 
Perhaps we are having a fresh crisp salad or 
a fancy dessert with whipped cream on top 
—and it is eaten off fine, pretty dishes too, 
not heavy crockery like Prairie Wife uses. 

Dishes are finished by eight o’clock, and 
it only takes a few minutes to carry in some 
wood and split a bit of kindling for the next 
day. And there is still an hour left to sit out- 
side on the lawn and look at the flowers.— 
P. G., Rounthwaite, Manitoba. 


A Doctor's Wife Comments 


THE ARTICLE may have been written by 
someone who arrived for the few, very busy 
harvest days, and who then left. For had her 
life been such as described, she could never 
have taken time to write it. 

One is tempted to analyze. I have lived 
twenty years in southern Saskatchewan and 





Dear Chatelaines:— 


This is an open letter of thanks to all of you who were kind 
enough to reply to my recent questionnaire telling me what 
kitchen equipment, food products and cleaning supplies you use 
in your housekeeping. | appreciate very much this proof of your 
interest in Chatelaine Institute, and the information yo give 


me will be most helpful in planning our programme o 
p planning our prog 


for coming issues. 


articles 


This questionnaire was sent to what the statisticians call a 
cross section of our readers and thousands of replies poured 
in. They are still coming from East and West, from homes all 
over Canada. So now we have a special staff busy checking 
and tabulating, and they will be at it a good two months yet. 
In October | shall be able to tell you what we have found from 


our study of all your answers. 


Meantime, thank you for your co-operation. It's easy enough 
to answer letters if you work in an office and have someone to 
take your dictation, provided, of course, you didn't get 
swamped with the number. But it may be a different thing at 
home where the family inkpot has a way of getting out of 
place, the pen slips down behind something out of sight and the 
paper isn't just where you left it. | know how that is and | know 
too that the answering of all our questions took considerable 
effort. Therefore | want to tell you how grateful | am for your 


help. 
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Alberta—real grain-farming country. Until 
the depression struck we were doing prac- 
tically all the work by power machinery, and 
I have known farmers—straight grain 
farmers—who did forty days of work in the 
year, farmed seven quarter sections, and 
lived the rest of the year in cities—abun- 
dantly rewarded by that forty days of effort 
to live idle the rest of the 365. This writer 
talks about nine cows. This is most unusual 
on the prairie. 

I am a doctor’s wife living in a small town. 
My husband is the only doctor, and is busy 
all the time, and I can truthfully say a suc- 
cessful practitioner. Yet I honestly tell you 
that until the depression came I know that 
the average annual income in the prairie 
farms surrounding us by far excelled ours. 
The farm families had large cars, far better 
homes than we could afford, and took 
annual holidays—often expensive holidays. 
—J. L., Cabri, Sask. 


The World's Worst Job 


AFTER READING “Prairie Wife,” who 
could think that theirs was the world’s worst 
job? All honor to the “Prairie Wife.”” Being 
the wife of a professional man, who, on 
account of ill health has gone on a farm in 
New Brunswick, I was very much interested. 
As we have no electric lights, no telephone, 
no water in the house, not even a sink, and 
at present not the wherewithal for any of 
them, I was under the delusion that mine 
was the world’s worst job. But after reading 
“Prairie Wife” and comparing my lot with 
hers, how differently I feel. For after all, I 
have time to enjoy my small sons and wee 
daughter, to glory in the beauties of nature. 
—Farmer’s Wife. 


Prairie Wife's Reply 


I TRULY hope that the following facts will 
be of interest to you and convince you of my 
earnestness and sincerity. While these gov- 
ernment statistics apply more specifically to 
Saskatchewan, I am assured that they are 
basically true for the other prairie provinces 
as well, and not wishing to delay my reply 
too long, as there may be some delay in se- 
curing those from Manitoba and Alberta, I 
am sending these immediately. 


“According to the last census, fifty 
per cent of the farm homes in Sask- 
atchewan have only three rooms and less 
and are in a bad state of repair. Two- 
thirds of the farm homes have no tele- 
phone. Only one in seventy-two has 
water piped into the house. Only one 
in eighty-three has electric lights. 

“Hospital accommodation is far from 
being adequate, and during the past five 
years there have been many instances of 
suffering through lack of hospital and 
medical attention.” 


The following information on financial 
conditions is appalling, but I do not hesitate 
to quote it, for the facts were compiled 
recently by the University of Saskatchewan. 


“Asurvey of farm debt shows that the 
debt in the province is close to $450,- 
000,000, and averages approximately 
$13 peracreof cropland. A Dominionand 
Provincial debt adjustment act has oper- 
ated to reduce the number of foreclos- 
ures during the past few years, but a 
very large percentage of the farms are 
mortgaged so heavily that they may be 
foreclosed as soon as the restrictions are 
lifted. 

“The position of the Saskatchewan 
farmer is very precarious, and it is an 
utter impossibility to pay off the vast 
burden of debt which lies on farm lands. 
The University survey showed that last 
year it would have taken four-fifths 
of the crop to pay the interest on the 
farm mortgages alone, and another two- 
fifths to pay the taxes. This will give 
you some idea as to the position of the 
farmer.” 


I think you will agree that these facts 
concerning our economic condition explain 
those of hardship, overwork and poverty 
which I described.—*‘A Prairie Wife.” 
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HEINZ SAUCES— 
saucy sauces that are 
real favourites in the 
picnic lunch. Tomato 
Ketchup; Chili Sauce; 
Chutney. In a class 
by themselves for 
purity and zest. 


HEINZ PREPARED 
MUSTARD—choose 
it because it is pure, 
peppy, picnicky! 


HEINZ RELISHES— 
Fresh Cucumber Rel- 
ish; Sweet Relish; 
India Relish .. simply 
made for picnics. 
Tangy, spicy, refresh- 
ing! 


HEINZSANDWICH 
SPREAD—an appe- 
tizing combination of 
mayonnaise, chopped 
olives and pickles — 
an intriguing idea in 
sandwich-filling. 


HEINZ BAKED 
BEANS— Just ‘what 
it takes’ for hearty 
appetites. Four kinds. 
Baked in real ovens, 
Delicious! 
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HEINZ VINEGARS 
— your choice of 3 
kinds: Malt, White, 
Cider. All are aged 
like fine old wine to 
mellow flavourful 
pungency. 


HEINZ SALAD 
CREAM and 

HEINZ MAYON- 
NAISE—deserve a 
prominent place in 
the basket. Extra- 
creamy, smooth, zest- 
ful. Pure ingredients, 
blended perfectly. 


HEINZ OLIVE OIL 
—from the first light 
pressing of selected 
ripe Spanish Olives. 
Sealed and shipped 
from Heinz’ plant in 
Seville, Spain. True 
in taste and colour. 
Makes salads sing. 


HEINZ READY-TO- 
SERVE SOUPS—take 
along plenty of these 
nourishing Soups. 
Ready to heat and 
pour. Nothing to add. 


H. J. Heinz Company. Plant established at Leamington, Canada, 1909 











he lucky number 


— that’s because so many of the good things 
you need for the picnic basket are found in 
the Heinz “57”. For instance — 


HEINZ OLIVES— 
plain and stuffed, are 
the best of the Spanish 
crop. Extra-zestful by 
themselves—extra- 
appetizing when 
chopped for sand- 
wiches. 


HEINZ :HORSE 
RADISH—(pure eva- 
porated) A boon for 
the picnicker. It’s 
dry. Mix a spoonful 
as you need it. 


HEINZ PICKLES — 
SweetGherkins,Sweet 
Mixed and Sweet 
Mustard Pickle. Sour 
Gherkins, Sour 
Mixed, Chow Chow, 
Pickled Onions, Dills. 


HEINZ PEANUT 
BUTTER—rich, 
creamy, delicious. 
Made from big, fresh- 
roasted peanuts, with 
Heinz care. 


HEINZ COOKED 
SPAGHETTI— 
Just heat and serve. 
Thoroughly cooked— 
with tomato sauce 
and cheese. 
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Serve the delicately tinted fruit salad plate—you'll find it a universal favorite. 


A SALAD FOR DESSERT 


by M. 
Frances Hucks 
Of The Institute Staff 


T ALL DEPENDS on your point of view, whether you 

think of dessert salads as another way of encouraging 

your family to eat salads, or whether you list them in 
/* your menu file under “suggestions for serving fruits.” 
But however you catalogue them, it’s pretty safe to say that 
you bless them—these double-duty dishes—when days are 
just plain hot and appetites a bit finicky. 

Summer eating habits are more responsible than we stop 
to realize for our hot weather comfort and health—even for 
our state of mind; and if a little wise meal-planning is going 
to help along these lines, why not try it? All we need do is to 
follow regular rules for planning balanced meals but reduce 
heavy and concentrated foods to a minimum, introduce as 
many foods which are rich in vitamins and minerals as pos- 
sible, pay special attention to the moisture and cellulose or 
roughage present, and finally make the meals as attractive 
to the eye as they are to the appetite. 

When finally we arrive at the dessert problem, all 
these requirements seem to be summed up in the ‘Fruit 
Salad.” A combination of fruits and raw “greens” is hard 
to beat as a source of vitamins and minerals—two essentials 
which are always necessary; but it’s well to remember their 
special summer function of stimulating lazy appetites and 
making mealtime a pleasure rather than an uncomfortable 
bore. And another good summer point possessed by such 
combinations: they do something to “that tired feeling” 
because of the alkaline residue which they leave in the body 
to neutralize the acid poisons of fatigue. 

There is little chance of growing tired of salads for dessert; 
you could serve a different one every night throughout the 
hot weather and still not exhaust the possibilities. In fact 
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Summer eating habits are more responsible than we 


it would be quite a mathema- 
tical problem to determine 
the number of combinations 
possible with such a variety 
of fruits, so many salad greens 
and garnishes and so many ways to vary the different basic 
dressings. 

In most cases, preparation of this type of dessert can be 
accomplished hours ahead. Molded fruits are put in a cold 
place to set, and frozen mixtures are held in the refrigerator 
tray or packed in ice and salt until just before serving. The 
fruits for other varieties are washed and prepared, possibly 
sprinkled with a little lemon juice or a sugar syrup and 
allowed to chill until dessert time arrives. Greens, no matter 
what variety—lettuce, endive, chicory, cress—must be 
clean, crisp and dry and the best way to manage this is to 
wash them thoroughly, pat them dry on an absorbent towel 
and leave them in a covered container in the refrigerator 
until ready to use. 

Dressings are almost wholly a matter of taste. Mayon- 
naise and cooked dressing may be kept on hand, French 
dressing is made in a twinkling and by merely adding a bit 
of this or that, any one of them is readily adapted to the 
type of salad it is to accompany. Most popular with dessert 
salads are the dressings which have fruit juices added or 
substituted for the liquid in the making, those which have 
bits of fruit or perhaps chopped nuts added to them or those 
which have been enriched and made light and fluffy by the 
addition of whipped cream. 

Beaten egg white folded into mayonnaise or cooked dres- 
sing makes a fluffy accompaniment which helps to dress up 


realize for our comfort, health and state of mind 


the salad. Some people I know like finely chopped celery 
added to the dressing for a fruit salad, and others add peanut 
butter to a cooked dressing to serve with certain fruit com- 
binations—try it with apples, bananas or prunes, for 
example. Other dressings made up purposely for fruit 
salads combine fruit juices with eggs and sugar; some com- 
bine crushed fruit and juices with whipped cream. And 
added to any of them we may find, nuts, cheese, sultana 
raisins, chopped ginger or maybe cut marshmallows, de- 
pending on the type of salad being served. It’s a matter of 
taste, you see and—yes, originality, but remember that the 
dressing can make or mar the salad, so give it some thought. 

It is a bit of an art to arrange an attractive, refreshing 
salad, but it is an art which almost anyone can master. 
Select colors and forms which harmonize, prepare the fruits 
carefully, cutting in neat, uniform pieces when cutting is 
necessary ; arrange them against a background of crisp, fresh 
greens and add an appropriate dressing and a clever touch 
of garnish. The important point is to keep it simple—a few 
well-chosen ingredients and a simple arrangement which will 
not cause a bewildered diner to wonder, as he picks up his 
fork, just how he should go about eating it. Served on cool 
salad plates, a dessert like this can make a charming picture. 

Another dessert problem solved? Yes, in a very easy way, 
a somewhat unusual way, a wholly satisfactory way, in 
other words—the salad way. {Continued on page 57} 
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Bake and serve piping hot. The family will 
go for this tempting dish in a big way. 

No boloney about it, bologna as a hot 
dish is very tasty indeed. Fry it lightly in 
bacon fat or dripping and serve with fried 
or baked bananas and hot slaw. And in case 
you didn’t know it, you can buy a whole 
boiled dinner, meat balls and other products 
in the can, ready for reheating. 

Now, harping back to the cool service of 
fish, flesh and fowl, I want to advise chilling 
well before cutting in order to have neat, 
even slices. It doesn’t make so much differ- 
ence in the appearance of some products, but 
it is usually an improvement, and especially 
important for corned beef, jellied chicken, 
and others which don’t hang together so well 


when the gelatine or the fat softens. If you 
buy canned or packaged meats in any quan- 
tity, keep them in a cool place. 

It’s a great thing to have a stock on hand, 
for besides using them in time-saving and 
labor-saving meals, you find them mighty 
handy for picnics, and evening refreshments. 
Shall I tell you one of my favorite late supper 
menus: Summer sausage, dill pickles, celery, 
radish, olives and rye bread. Another is hot 
sausage rolls with a variety of relishes. And 
in still another a whole baked ham is the 
piece de résistance—and I don’t care much 
what goes with it. All of which goes to show, 
don’t you think, that I had a good case when 
I started to prove the merit of fish, flesh and 
fowl from the can and the package. 


SEE CHART OF COOL SUMMER MEALS ON PAGE 56 





| Cupful of flaked canned salmon 


2 Egg yolks 


BAKED SALMON MOLDS: HORSERADISH SAUCE 


| Cupful of medium white sauce 
| Tablespoonful of minced parsley 2 Egg whites 







Add the parsley and slightly beaten egg yolks to the white sauce and mix 
well. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites and turn the mixture into but- 
tered individual molds, filling the molds about one half full. Place in a pan 
of hot water and bake for thirty minutes, or cover with waxed paper and 
steam for about half hour. Serve immediately with: 


HORSERADISH SAUCE 


2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 1 Egg yolk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of grated 
1'/, Cupfuls of milk and fish stock horseradish 

Salt, pepper and lemon juice 

Melt the butter, add the flour and stir until thoroughly blended and 
smooth. Add the liquid gradually and cook, stirring constantly until the 
mixture thickens. Season with salt and pepper to taste, and about one to 
one and a half teaspoonfuls of lemon juice. Just before serving time, beat 
the egg yolks slightly and combine with the hot mixture. Add the horse- 
radish, stir until blended and smooth, remove from the heat and serve. 


Six servings. 
CRAB MEAT A LA MARYLAND 


4 Tablespoonfuls of butter 2 Egg yolks 
u 


6 Tablespoonfuls of flour 14, Cupfuls of flaked 
/, Teaspoonful of salt 


1. Cupfuls of light cream or 
rich milk 





V4 Teaspoonful of paprika 





crabmeat 
VY Cupful of grated cheese 
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ARBA 


ON MONDAYS SHE SCARCELY 
SAW THE LIGHT OF DAY. 
















10 MINUTES LATER —' 


NONSENSE! t'M GOING 
TO SHOW YOU A NEW 
TRICK IN WASHING 
CLOTHES...THE LATEST 
“\ “NO-SCRUB" SOAP 
INVENTION. 


OH JOHNNY, TELL 
HER THIS BIG 
WASH WILL 
TAKE ALL DAY. 


MAMA WANTS 

TO KNOW IF 

You'L-L PLAY 

BRIDGE THIS 

AFTERNOON 2 
i 



















IT'S ACTUALLY AMAZING...JUST 
1S MINUTES’ SOAKING AND THESE 
SHEETS ARE WHITER THAN EVER! BUT 

ARE YOU SURE IT’S SAFE FOR COLORS ? 


BUT SUE...THOSE } SAFE ONE...OXYDOL 

NO-SCRUB .. MADE BY THE IVORY 
GRANULATED | pEoPLE. IT'S SO MILD 
SOAPS ARE TOO | |. YET IT SOAKS OUT 
STRONG. THEY DIRT IN /5 MINUTES 
W WITHOUT SCRUBBING 
4 OR BOILING. 






























YOU KNOW THAT PRINT DRESS 
, OF MINE YOU THOUGHT 

_ WAS NEW? I'VE WASHED “ Y) 
/ ITIN OXYDOL ATLEAST ( @ Uf) Wy ff 








Melt the butter, add the flour and stir until smooth and thoroughly blended. 
Add the salt and gradually add the liquid, stirring constantly. Cook until 
thick and smooth and combine with the egg yolks which have been slightly 
beaten. Place the flaked crabmeat in a buttered casserole, pour the sauce 
over it and sprinkle with the grated cheese which has been mixed with the 
paprika. Brown in a very hot oven or under the broiler flame. Six servings. 


BAKED HAM SLICE (canned) 


Cut one inch slices from a whole or half canned ham and place in a shal- 
low baking dish. Sprinkle with two tablespoonfuls of finely minced parsley 
and two tablespoonfuls of finely minced onion, which have been mixed 
with a little of the fat which has been cut from the ham and finely chopped. 
Sprinkle with the juice of one lemon and bake in a moderate oven — about 
375 deg. Fahr. — for thirty to forty minutes. 


CHICKEN COMBINATION SALAD 


2 Cupfuls of diced canned chicken 1/3 Cupful of French dressing 

¥, Cupful of diced celery Mayonnaise 

VY, Cupful of toasted, blanched Lettuce and watercress 

almonds, coarsely chopped 

Combine the chicken, celery and nuts which have been prepared as directed 
and mix lightly with the French dressing. Allow to stand in a cool place 
for half an hour, then add mayonnaise to moisten and arrange in a nest of 
crisp lettuce in a large salad bowl or on individual salad plates. Garnish 
with watercress. If desired, Brazil nuts may be substituted for the almonds 
and half cupful of shredded apple or pineapple may be added before 
mixing with the French dressing. Six to eight servings. 


CHICKEN, CORN AND MUSHROOM PIE 


3 Tablespoonfuls of butter | Cupful of fresh, or one half 
3 Tablespoonfuls of flour cupful of canned mushrooms 
1!/, Cupfuls of milk 1 Tablespoonful of chopped 

| Teaspoonful of salt pimiento 

Vy Teaspoonful of paprika 2 Cupfuls of diced canned chicken 

White pepper 2 Cupfuls of fresh or canned corn. 

1 Tablespoonful of butter (If canned corn is used, drain 
1 Small onion, finely chopped thoroughly and use the liquid 
| Tablespoonful of finely chopped in the white sauce). 











THAT AFTERNOON 


$0 you'vE 
DISCOVERED 





THROUGH! AND IT'S ONLY 
id 11 O'CLOCK. | JUST CAN'T 
S BELIEVE IT! 


IT'S ALMOST A MIRACLE 
HOW IT GETS CLOTHES 







OXVOOL, TOG =| WHITE SO FAST... AND 
YET 15 SO SAFE. NO 
MORE MONDAY AFTER- 
NOONS IN THE 4 
BASEMENT FOR ME! 






BARBARA. 
EVERYONE'S 
TALKING 
ABOUT IT. 
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WOMEN! HERE’S HOW 15 MINUTES’ 
SOAKING DOES THE TRICK 






Reg. Trade Mark 








XYDOL is the latest amaz- brilliant, fresh, and like new. 


ing laundry soap invention = 
by the makers of gentle Ivory. No mentee ee by Ge Ros 
It is the result of a patented caine and nidt g hank “an. 
process which makes mild, gen- Sora” ren i his amazing 
tle soap much fasler acling...a new iow vise ll 
formula that makes it 2 to 3 . 











celery times whiter washing. You soak Try our money-back Fly 
irri i i ‘lothes just 15 minutes to the THE NEW 
Melt the butter, add the flour and cook, stirring constantly until the mixture rare 4 gRy ten snk. enenaiiae ake beaeiaty 






is smooth. Add the liquid gradually, stirring constantly, season with salt 
and pepper and paprika and cook until thick and smooth. Add the chopped 
onion, celery and mushrooms to the tablespoonful of butter and cook until 
lightly browned. Combine with the white sauce, add the chopped pimiento, 
the chicken and the corn and turn into a greased, deep baking dish. Make 
a biscuit dough as follows: 






ing at all. And white clothes Get Oxypon from your dealer (MUULDETERIY 
wash so white it will amaze you! today. Women everywhere are aa 

Thus OxypoL cuts washing discarding old favorites—bars, > n YY) is af A 
time in half, in tub or machine, chips, flakes and granulated boca dhng Dede: 
and takes the last of the drudg- forms for OxyDoL. If you don’t 
ery out of washday. Yet it preferit above any laundry soap 















2 Cupfuls of flour 4 Tablespoonfuls of shortening i 

4 aaseaaiels of baking powder About three quarter cupful of works with absolute safety to you've ever used; return unused * MADE IN 

Y/y Teaspoonful of salt milk or water your clothes and hands. Even portion of package to your : CANADA 

Sift together the flour, baking powder and salt and cut in the shortening. sheerest cotton prints, after 100 dealer and get your money * :O, ° 
Add the liquid gradually to form a soft dough. When mixed, drop by consecutive washings, come out — back. We’ll repay him. - 2 






tablespoonfuls on to the mixture in the baking dish and bake in a hot oven 
—450 deg. Fahr.—until the biscuits are nicely browned. Eight servings. 
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FISH, FLESH 
AND FOWL 


by 
HELEN G. CAMPBELL, 


Director Chatelaine Institute 


F YOU ASK my opinion, it is the sensible woman who 

takes her housekeeping in an easy stride during the dog 

days, at least. Oh, yes, you can, and I think I can prove it 

to you. I know that a hungry family has to be fed and 
watered with the same regularity any time, but still I don’t 
back down. So there! 

Ready-to-serve meats and fish are the main points on 
which I base my argument that the meal question can be 
simplified without sacrificing your reputation for setting a 
good table either. Think of their convenience, their fine 
flavor, their variety and the many things you can do with 
them if you are so minded. All considered, they cost very 
little more, if, indeed, anything, for you don’t pay for bones 
and gristle, or use up fuel in cooking them. 

With a thought to the main course in August, I give you 
cold cuts as the first suggestion. Not the everlasting cold 
roast beef and potato salad supper, but an assortment of 
different varieties from which to pick and choose or sample 
the whole lot. Perhaps this is not so very unusual but it’s up 
to you, my dears. Certainly there are all kinds of oppor- 
tunities to get a little novelty into your selection and 
arrangement, if you know your groceries. Packaged pro- 
ducts in the meat line include such good things as ham, 
tongue, corned beef, salami or summer sausage, cervelat, 
liverwurst, Vienna sausage, variety loaves, pickled pigs’ feet, 
bologna, frankfurters, jellied chicken and whole canned ones, 


chicken d Ja king, and a host of others. Almost any combina- 
tion of them makes a tempting platter. Then, if you want to 
make it even more so, dress it up with crisp greens, relishes, 
spiced fruit, a mound of salad or trim little individual ones, 
and I guarantee satisfaction to your artistic sense as well as 
your appetite. 

Do the same with canned fish, if you like, choosing flavors 
that go well together and accompaniments of a certain 
piquancy. And this reminds me to tell you of a smart idea 
suggested by one of our readers who believes in variety. 
Instead of arranging individual fish salads according to any 
one pattern, she uses, say, a flat tin of salmon with appro- 
priate vegetables as far as it will go, a small can of lobster 
for two or three others, and perhaps a jar of shrimps for the 
third lot. These are passed, in their lettuce cups, green 
pepper or tomato cases on a big platter and each one helps 
himself to the combination he fancies. There is something 
new for your next party, though it might even be carried out 
for the family meal, it if is a large enough one, and if they 
wouldn’t all fight over the crab meat. 

Don’t think for a minute now, because I have been talking 
about cold courses, that I can’t think of anything for a 
chilly evening. In fact, that opens up another whole field of 
easy meals, enough to keep us going through the season. 
Take one product, for example, and examine its possibilities. 
A ham—canned whole—can be reheated, as it is; or with 
your particular notion as to what constitutes the nicest 
topping, it may be cut in thick slices and baked with different 
varieties of fruit, with mustard or horseradish dressing or 
plain to serve with a raisin sauce or some savory variety. 
It may be sliced thinly and each slice rolled around a few 
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This tempting platter offers a choice of tongue, ham, 
corned beef, summer sausase and Vienna sausage. 
The salad consists of tomatoes split and stuffed with 
Cole slaw. The lady below is making salmon molds, 
recipe for which is given on page 53. 






stalks of canned asparagus, and baked for a good luncheon 
dish. Odds and ends may be minced and used in a number 
of casserole dishes, creamed, made into loaves, croquettes, 
and such like, added to omelets, biscuits, potato balls, used 
for toasted sandwich fillings as a stuffing for baked toma- 
toes, green peppers and onions, and so on ad infinitum. 


Then salmon, to take another easy one. You probably 
know a dozen uses for it already, so I mention only a few. 
Heat it in the can and serve with green peas or baked cucum- 
bers, scallop it, use it for soup and chowders, cream it to 
pour over toast or split hot biscuits, combine it with other 
ingredients adding a little Worcestershire sauce for extra 
and make it into a loaf, croquettes or patties. Try this 
recipe for salmon mold with horseradish sauce: it’s good. 

Sardines can be sprinkled with lemon, broiled and served 
on toast. They are fine when jellied in aspic and perfectly 
scrumptious dipped in horseradish, in mustard, tomato 
catsup or other spicy sauce, wrapped in little squares of thin 
rich pastry, then baked and eaten with the tomato juice 
cocktail or with the salad course; so is Vienna sausage, by 
the way. Canned sausages browned a little, add interest to 
the mixed grill, or they are jolly good as suggested in the 
following menu chart: baked sausages on fried apple rings, 
arranged around a mound of hot buttered noodles. It is a 
simple dish but one worth talking about. Another idea with 
the virtue of simplicity is a potato and sausage combination. 
Mix the potatoes with a little milk, a bit of butter and beat 
until light and fluffy, then put in some grated cheese and 
any odds and ends of vegetables which may be in your 
refrigerator. Arrange in a greased baking dish with sausages 
in rows over the top. {Continued on next page} 


SIMPLE SUGGESTIONS FOR DELICIOUS SUMMER MEALS — 
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BREAKFAST 


1 7 Tomato Juice 
Cereal with Fruit 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 





18 (Sunday) 
Half Grapefruit 
Scrambled Eggs on Tomatoes 





Toast Conserve 
Coffee Tea 
1 9 Oranges 
Cereal 
Bacon Toast 
Coffee Tea 





290 Stewed Prunes 
Bread and Milk 
Bran Muffins Honey 
Coffee Tea 





91 Pineapple Juice 





Cereal 
Poached Eggs Toast 
Coffee Tea 
29 Blueberries 
Cerea! 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 





2 3cereal with Chopped Dates 
Brown Toast 
Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Tea 





2 4 Apple Sauce 
French Toast 
with Syrup 

Coffee Tea 


95 Sunday) 
Cantaloupe 
Cereal 
Grilled Ham and Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 


296 Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


97 Cereal with Berries 
Soft-Cooked Eggs 
Toast 


Coffee Tea 





98 Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Raisin Scones Jelly 
Coffee Tea 





29 Prune Juice 


Bacon 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


30 Fresh Peaches 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


31 Sliced Oranges 
Creamed Fish 
on Toast 
Coffee Tea 


and Hard-cooked Egg on Toast 




















LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Creamed Haddock (left over) 
Watercress Salad 


Sliced Bananas in Lemon Jelly 
Tea Cocoa 





Stuffed Tomato Salad 


Rolls 
Olives Celery 
Cantaloupe and Ice Cream 
Tea Ginger Ale 


Mushroom Soup 
Toasted Crackers 
Stuffed Prune Salad 
Rolls 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Stuffed Peppers 
Tomato Sauce 
Warmed Muffins 
Blueberries and Cream 
Tea Cocoa 





Sliced Bologna 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Sliced Cucumbers 

Apple Sauce 

Ginger Snaps 

Tea 7 


Mixed Fruit Salad 
with Cheese Balls 
Rolls 
Caramel Junket 
Tea Cocoa 





Scalloped Eggs 
Lettuce with Dressing 
Canned Fruit 
Tea Coffee 





Potato Soup with Parsley 


Celery Radishes 
Blueberry Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 





Crab Meat Salad 


with Cucumber and Tomatoes 


Biscuits 
Fresh Fruit with Cream 
Ice-Box Wafers 
Tea Cocoa 


Canned Corn Beef 
Potato Salad 
Sliced Oranges and Bananas 
Nut Bread 
Tea Cocoa 


Chicken Soup with Noodles 
Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Butterscotch Tapioca 
Tea Cocoa 


Boiled Corn 
Cabbage and Pepper Salad 
Stewed Fresh Plums 
Tea Cocoa 


Ham and Rice 
Croquettes 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Ripe Pears 
Jelly Roll 
Tea Cocoa 


Vegetable Casserole 
Brown Rolls 
Lemon Tarts 

Tea Cocoa 


Lamb Stew Irish Style 
Corn on the Cob 
Melon 
Tea Cocoa 








DINNER 


Grilled Kidneys and Bacon 
Creamed Potatoes 
Summer Squash 
Caramel Nut Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Jellied Consommé 
Roast Leg of Lamb 
Mint Sauce 
Browned Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Peaches and Cream 
Coffee Chocolate Roll Tea 


Cold Roast Lamb 
Baked Potatoes 
Creamed Celery 

Apple Betty 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Mashed Potatoes 
Shredded Cabbage 
Chocolate Rice Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


(Vegetable Plate) 
Scalloped Potatoes with Cheese 
Buttered Beets Spinach 
Fresh Lima Beans 
Deep Fruit Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Thin Vegetable Soup 
Sirloin Steak 
Riced Potatoes 
Summer Squash 
Jellied Apple Sauce 
Wafers 
Coffee Tea 
Broiled Mackerel 
Lemon Butter 
Potato Balls 
Broiled Tomatoes 
Fresh Peach Ice Cream 
Cakes 
Coffee Tea 


Veal Loaf 
Mushroom Sauce 
Scalloped Potatoes 


Wax Beans 
Ginger Ale Fruit Salad 
Coffee Tea 

Fruit Cup 


Cold Meat Loaf 
Baked Potatoes 
Fresh Corn 
Cup Cakes Plum Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Grilled Lamb Chops 
with Currant Jelly 
Fried Potatoes Carrots 
Glorified Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Picnic Ham 
Mustard Pickle 
Creamed Potatoes Spinach 
Peach Cobbler 
Coffee Tea 





Asparagus Soup 
Cold Picnic Ham 
Duchess Potato Cauliflower 
Apple Betty Hard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Pot Roast of Beef 
Boiled Potatoes 
Harvard Beets 

Caramel Bread Pudding with 
Meringue 
Coffee Tea 


Boiled Halibut 
Egg Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Cole Slaw 
Pinsegele Bavarian Cream 
Coffee Tea 





Julienne Soup 
Cold Sliced Pot Roast 
Baked Potatoes 
Parsley Carrots 
Deep Plum Pie 
Coffee Tea 





The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances 
Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month. 





1S TEA TIME 


* -* 
rest 


COOL AND REFRESHING 


Tea ... Iced Tea... is the most 
delicious and refreshing summertime 
beverage you’ve ever tasted. Its very 
appearance — in a tall, shimmering 
glass garnished with lemon slice or 
mint leaves or both — is like a cool- 
ing breeze. It revives, refreshes, gently 
stimulates; quenches and quells the 
longest thirst. Try Iced Tea for 
lunch today. You'll enjoy it — every 


cooling sip. 


Mr. T. Pott Tells How to Make ICED Tea 


“Allow two teaspoonfuls of tea to each person and 


infuse in teapot as for hot tea. Place ice cubes in glass. 
Pour infused hot tea over them adding sugar to taste. 
Flavour and garnish with lemon or mint or both.” 
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Bring a New Excitement 


To Your Cooking 


With these culinary secrets from the Chatelaine Institute 


FIVE NEW SERVICE BULLETINS 






MAN-MADE MEALS 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,204 


Planning a holiday this summer that will leave 
your man at home alone? Then get this 
Institute bulletin to give him simple menu 
ideas — grocery orders — easy, man-made 
recipes, and suggestions for successful stag 
parties. 













FAVORITE DESSERTS 
OF THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 


Price 15 Cents—No. 2,20! 


Over sixty delicious new desserts—each one 
flavorsome, economical, and carefully tested 
and approved. Cold—hot—jellied—frozen— 
fruit—and pastry desserts—a rare collection 
of recipes for your enjoyment. 
















Pavorite Desserts 
on ime 


CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 









28 COOKIE RECIPES 
Price 10 Cents—No. 2,200 


They make your mouth water just to read 
their names — Filbert macaroons — Butter- 
scotch fingers—Orange circles—Corn-flake 
date cookies—and many others. Each one 
selected by the Institute as something very 
special—a pleasure to make, and a joy to eat! 












28 COOKIE RECIPES. 
faeeah, Fe 
CHATELAINE INsitiUres 
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SWEET & SAVORY 
SAUCES 


The Chae! 










SWEET AND SAVORY SAUCES 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,203 


In response to hundreds of requests the 
Institute presents this survey of sauces that 
will bring a new piquancy to your meals. A 
valuable group of sauce suggestions that 
every housekeeper should have. 










WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
Price 5 Cents—No. 400 


How do you make the announcements? What 
is the correct procedure for dress and 
ceremony? Who pays for what? All the 
thousand and one minor details of wedding 
etiquette are answered for you in this 
Institute bulletin. 





















Nigh 
Tut CHATELAINE INSITIUTE © 
* : 


Wedding Etiquette 






CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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Please send me your Service Bulletins Nos. ......... estate 
for which I enclose $.......--.sseeeeeeeee 











Name and 
Address 
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serene 


(PLEASE PRINT OR WRITE PLAINLY) 
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4 BREAKFAST 


Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Fresh Johnny Cake 
Maple Syrup 
Coffee Tea 


2 Cantaloupe 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Creamed Carrots and Young 
Onions in Toast Boxes 
Fresh Cherry Jelly 
Whipped Cream 
Tea Cocoa 


Beet and Egg Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Individual Raspberry 
Shortcake 
Tea Cocoa 





3 Cereal with Sliced 


Bananas 
Bacon Marmalade 
Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 


4 (Sunday) 
Fresh Berries 
Jelly Omelet 
Toast 


Coffee Cocoa 


5 Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Toasted Rolls Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


6 Prunes with Lemon 
Broiled Small Fish 





Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 
7 Watermelon 
Cereal 
Toast Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 
8 Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Bacon Toast 
Jelly 
Coffee Tea 





9 Green Apple Sauce 
Creamy Egg 


Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
1 0 Oranges 
Cereal 


Raisin Muffins 
Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Tea 





11 (Sunday) 
Tomato Juice 
Cereal with Berries 
Waffles Syrup 
Coffee Tea 





12 Sliced Bananas 
Bread and Milk 
Scones Jam 
Coffee Tea 





1 3 Fresh Berries 





Cereal 
Toast 
Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 
1 4 Orange Juice 
Bacon and Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 





1 5 Fresh Berries 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 





16 Chilled Melon 
Cereal 
Coffee Cake Jam 
Coffee Tea 





SABRE A Ard RD DO APARNA 


Vegetable Soup 
Crackers 
Gingerbread 
Green Apple Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Mixed Fruit Salad 
Hot Rolls 
Frosted Caramel Cake 
Iced Tea or Chocolate 


Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
Sliced Cucumbers and Onions 
Canned Peaches 
Cake 
Tea Ginger Ale 


Creamed Ham and Hard | 
cooked Eggs on Toast 
Jellied Fruit Mold 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Sliced Cold Tongue 
(Canned or Ready Cooked) 
Potato Salad Radishes 

Sliced Oranges and Cocoanut 
Tea Cocoa 


Vegetable Soup 





Crackers 
Celery Radishes 
Apple Tapioca 
Tea Cocoa 


Cheese Fondu 
Dill Pickles 
Fruit Cup 
Drop Cakes 

Tea Cocoa 


Canned Spaghetti 
Lettuce and Green Onions 
Pineapple 
Toasted Muffins 
Tea Cocoa 


Fresh Spinach 
with Poached Eggs 

Brown Rolls 

Berry Tarts 
Whipped Cream 
Tea Cocoa 





Shepherd's Pie 
Chili Sauce 
Head Lettuce Salad 
Preserved Fruit 
Tea Cocoa 





Onion Soup 
Croutons 
Bacon and Tomato 
Sandwiches 
Lemon Cream Cake 
Tea - Cocoa 





Sardine Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Stewed Fruit 
Left Over Cake 
Tea Coffee 





Frankfurters 
Mustard 
Fried Potatoes 
Apple Celery and Date Salad 
Biscuits 
Tea Coffee 





Cream of Corn Soup 
Cucumber Sandwiches 
Stewed Plums 

Cookies ‘ 


Tea Cocoa 
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| Potato Cakes 
| Diced Fruits and Marshmallows 
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DINNER 


Sirloin Steak 
Parsley Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 
Grape Tapioca 

Coffee Tea 





Cream of Green Pea Soup 
Broiled Fresh Herring 
Potato Cakes Swiss Chard 
Ice Cream Wafers 
Coffee Tea 


Hamburger Balls 
Fried Tomatoes 
Creamed Potatoes 
Shredded Cabbage 
Blanc Mange, Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Virginia Ham 
Jellied Horseradish 
Mashed Potatoes Spinach 
Creamy Rice Mold 
Fresh Fruit Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Consommé 
Cold Sliced Ham 
Potato Puff String Beans 
Lemon Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Loin Lamb Chops 


Boiled Potatoes Peas 
Raspberry Trifle 
Coffee Tea 


Scalloped Corn with Green 
Peppers 
Brussels Sprouts, Baked 
Tomatoes 
Buttered Cauliflower 
Blueberry Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Liver and Onions 
Creamed Potatoes _ Carrots 
Chilled Prune Whip 
Coffee Tea 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Salmon Salad (canned) 
With Celery, Radishes, Tomato, 
Lettuce, 

Peach Up-Side-Down Cake 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Rib Roast of Beef 
Yorkshire Pudding 


Browned Potatoes Beans 
Cup Custards 
Coffee Tea 


Bouillon 

Cold Roast Beef 
Relishes 

New Peas 


in Lime Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Pork Chops 
Scalloped Potatoes, Cole Slaw 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 
with Cream 
Coffee Tea 





Lamb Stew with Vegetables 
Boiled Potatoes 
Apple Pie Cheese 
Coffee Tea 





Oven-Cooked Steak 
Mashed Potatoes 
Diced Beets 
Coffee Spanish Cream 
Coffee Tea 
(Cold Meat Plate) 
Assorted Cold Meats, Pickles 
Potato Salad 
Grated Raw Vegetable Salad 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Baked Lemon Pudding 
Coffee Tea 








Baked Fillets of Haddie 
with Lemon 
Riced Potatoes Green Beans 
Blackberry Parfait 
Coffee Tea 


ee 
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A Salad for Dessert 


(Continued from page ! 


FRUIT SALAD PLATE 


3 Large ripe peaches 
3 to 4 Oranges 
| Large melon (cantaloupe 
or honeydew) 


1 Small box of fresh strawberries 
or large sweet cherries 
Lettuce 
Watercress 
French dressing 


Peel the peaches and cut in halves, removing the pits. Peel the oranges, 
removing all of the white membrane and separate into sections. Scoop out 
the melon using a ball cutter. Place half a peach, cut side down, in the 
contre of a bed of lettuce on a salad plate. Arrange the orange segments 
in pairs out from the peach, placing two melon balls between each pair of 
orange sections. Between the three sections place three unhulled fresh 
berries or a small cluster of the sweet cherries. Garnish with watercress and 
serve with French dressing made with lemon juice. Six servings. 


SUMMER DESSERT SALAD 


Combine sliced fresh peaches and whole blackberries in equal proportions 

and serve in lettuce cups with the following Lemon Mayonnaise: 

1/3 Cupful of mayonnaise 1/2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

2'/p Tablespoonfuls of fruit sugar 1/3 Cupful of whipping cream 
Pinch of salt 

Fold the mayonnaise, sugar, salt and lemon juice into the cream which 

has been whipped until it will hold its shape. 


THREE FRUIT DESSERT 


1 Cupful of mayonnaise 
VY, Cupful of thoroughly drained, 
French dressing grated pineapple 
Crisp lettuce VY, Cupful of whipped cream 
Peel enough oranges to allow three sections for each serving desired, 
removing all the membrane and separating into whole sections. Peel 
bananas and cut into lengthwise quarters, then cut the quarters in pieces 
the same length as the orange sections. Let the orange sections and the 
banana pieces stand in French dressing for half hour. Drain and arrange 
alternately in spoke fashion on a bed of crisp lettuce, using three orange 
sections and three pieces of banana for each salad. In the centre place 
a generous spoonful of dressing made by adding the pineapple to the 
mayonnaise and folding in the whipped cream. 


FRUITED GINGER ALE MOUSSE 


V2 Cupful of diced fresh pears 
Vy Cupful of mashed strawberries 

or red raspberries 
¥, Cupful of mayonnaise 
1 Cupful of ginger ale | Cupful of whipping cream 
Y2 Cupful of diced pineapple Lettuce 
Soften the gelatine in the orange juice for five minutes, add the lemon juice 
and stir over hot water until the gelatine is dissolved. Add the sugar and 
ginger ale and stir until the sugar is dissolved. Add the fruit and allow to 
stand until the mixture begins to thicken. Fold in the mayonnaise and the 
cream which has been whipped, only until it will hold its shape. Turn into 
the tray of the mechanical refrigerator or place in a mold and pack in 
ice and salt until the mixture is firm. Serve on crisp lettuce with additional 
mayonnaise to which cream has been added, if desired. Eight to ten 


servings. CHERRY FRUIT RING 


Vz Cupful of seedless white grapes 
or pitted cherries 

VY Cupful of slivered blanched 
almonds 
Mayonnaise 
Whipped cream 


Pour the boiling water over the jelly powder and stir until dissolved. Chill 
until the mixture begins to thicken, then fold in the bananas which have been 
peeled and sliced, the oranges which have been peeled and freed of all 
membrane and cut in dice and the grapes or cherries and nuts. Turn into 
a ring mold and chill until firm. Serve unmolded on crisp lettuce and fill 
the centre with mayonnaise which has been mixed with an equal portion of 
whipped cream. Garnish with whole grapes or cherries and almonds. Six 


servings. 
FRUIT SALAD DRESSING 


V4 Cupful of pineapple syrup 2 Eggs 
4 Cupful or orange juice 1/3 Cupful of sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice Few grains of salt 


Heat the fruit juices and add to the egg yolks which have been beaten and 
combined with one half of the sugar and the salt. Cook over hot water 
until thickened, stirring constantly. Beat the egg whites until stiff, add the 
remainder of the sugar and fold into the cooked mixture just before 
removing from the heat. Chill. 

To vary this dressing, use the whole eggs in the mixture, cook as directed 
above and chill, then mix with whipped cream before serving. 


WATERMELON-CHEESE SANDWICH 


6 Green cherries 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped toasted 
almonds 


Oranges 
Bananas 


| Tablespoonful of gelatine 

Y/4 Cupful of orange juice 

2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
Y4 Cupful of sugar 


1 Package of cherry flavored 
jelly powder 

2 Cupfuls of boiling water 

2 Medium-sized bananas 

2 Medium-sized oranges 


Half-inch slices of watermelon 
| Package of white cream cheese 
Crisp lettuce 
Using fancy cookie cutters, cut out two forms of watermelon for each salad. 
Put each pair together with the cream cheese which has been worked to a 
paste and mixed with the finely chopped almonds. Serve on a bed of crisp 
watercress or lettuce and top each one with a green cherry. Six servings. 
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MIRACLE CRABMEAT SALAD, made 
with Miracle Whip Salad Dressing. Make 
a salad with the flaked crabmeat, coarsely 
chopped celery, Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing, and seasonings as needed. Peel 
the tomatoes and cut each in three cross- 
wise slices. Place the stem-end slice of 
each tomato on crisp lettuce, add a filling 
of crab-meat salad, then the center slice 
of tomato; another filling of crabmeat, and 
the remaining tomato slice. Add a thin 
spoonful of crabmeat salad, and garnish 
each serving with ripe olives. 


Distinguished hostesses 
lead vogue for this new 
kind of salad dressing, 
Miracle Whip by Kraft 


| Just two years ago a new vogue was 
launched by leading hostesses from 
coast-to-coast. They discovered a 
marvelous new salad dressing — 
Miracle Whip—which they preferred 


to mayonnaise! 





Now millions are following their 
lead and using Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing for all their salads. 

The flavor of this new dressing 


pleases them more than that of the 


finest mayonnaise, they say. It's 





“Tam delighted with Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing. Its flavor is even more delicious 
than that of my own mayonnaise.” 








unique, different . . . a cross between 
a mayonnaise and an old-fashioned 
boiled dressing. To make it, selected 
oil, eggs, vinegar, spices are combined 
in a new way. Whipped to creamy 
smoothness in the exclusive Kraft 


Miracle Whip beater. 


You can serve this delicious dress- 
ing with any kind of salad. It im- 
proves them all! It’s saucy—and 
smooth. Racy—and rich. It contains 
far more of those choice ingredients 
that make the difference between fine 
and ordinary salad dressings—far more 
than is required by government stand- 
ards. Try Miracle Whip Salad Dress- 


ing, made by Kraft! 


THE LARGEST SELLING SALAD DRESSING IN CANADA 
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| HAVE A BIGGER 
DISH FOR MY 





Make Breakfast a 


temptation 


with this 
confection-like 
cereal 





Ware youngsters go 
for breakfast with a 
zest when Quaker Puffed 
Wheat or Quaker Puffed 
Rice is on the table! How 
they love the luscious, nut- 
like flavor of these whole 
grains puffed up to 8 times 
normal size! 


With milk and sugar or 
fruit, this gay and lively 
cereal makes a gala break- 
fast. One that youngsters 
love like candy! They eat 
without any urging. That’s 


why we say, one bite is worth 
@ thousand words of coax- 
ing ! Order today from your 
grocer! 





Quaker 


PUFFED RICE 
PUFFED WHEAT 











"GEE MOTHER, CAN'T 


PUFFED WHEAT?” 





MB 
AFFINITIES 


BY 
HELEN G. CAMPBELL, 


Director Chatelaine Institute 


WHEN YOU serve Spring Lamb, which by 


the way is at its best just now, you can be 


pretty sure there will be no complaints about 
that dinner. On the contrary, you are likely 
to hear such compliments as warm the heart 
of any housekeeper. For lamb in one succu- 
lent form or another is a universal favourite. 

Give a thought to appropriate accompani- 
ments as you plan the meal, for it woulda be 
too bad not to do full justice to the roast, 
chops, stewor other lamb dish of your choice. 
The meat itself has a delicate but richly dis- 
tinctive flavor, and therefore some little 
note of piquancy goes well with it. Green 
peas are the popular vegetable but by no 
means the only one, as buttered spinach, 
cauliflower, minted carrots, tender green 
cabbage, new turnips and fried egg plant 
are ready to prove to you. For relishes you 
will think of mint sauce or mint jelly right 
off the bat, and though I don’t know of 
anything much better, I have a little sug- 
gestion for making that one something spec- 
ial. Put the cubes or spoonfuls of clear green 
jelly on thick slices of orange and use for 


both garnish and flavor. Or try the jelly on 
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fried apple rings and some other time the 
orange slices rolled in finely chopped mint. 

Red currant jelly with a sprinkling of 
fresh mint is another good relish and so is 
grape or apple jelly, it it comes to that. 
Sauces include the usual mint, parsley, 
caper or melted currant jelly. Lamb chops 
and pineapple slices are a fine combination 
and minted apples are quite superlative with 
roast leg of lamb. To do this, make a syrup 
in the proportion of two parts of sugar to 
one of water, color it with green food color- 
ing and flavor it with a few drops of spear- 
mint. Pare and core small applés and cook 
in the syrup until tender, but still firm 
enough to hold their shape. 

Many varieties of pickles, catsups and 
spiced fruits contribute a pleasantly tart 
flavor and there is a list as long as your arm 
to choose from, with no more effort than it 
takes to remove the top from the bottle or 
jar. 

The problem of left-overs, if there are 
any, can be settled in several different ways. 
I give you only one suggestion here, but I 
think you'll like it. 


Curried Lamb 
1 Medium-sized onion finely chopped 
2 Tablespoonfuls of cooking fat or oil 
2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 to 2 Tablespoonfuls of curry powder 
Salt and pepper to taste 
2 Cupfuls of lamb stock or water 
1 Tart apple (diced) and one 
stalk of celery (chopped), or 
1 Teaspoonful each of tart 
jelly and chutney and 
one swect pickle (chopped ) 
3 Cupfuls of cooked, cubed lamb 
Juice of one lemon, if desired 
Cook the chopped onion in the fat until 
very lightly browned, add the flour, curry 
powder and scasonings and blend _thor- 
oughly. Add the stock gradually and cook 
until thickened, stirring constantly. Add 
the apple and celery or the jelly, chutney 
and sweet pickle and the cubed lamb. Cover 
and simmer for fifteen to twenty minutes or 
until the meat is heated through thoroughly. 
Add the lemon juice if used and serve piping 
hot in a border of hot steamed rice. This 
amount will serve eight. 


THE INSTITUTE’S CHART OF COOL, SUMMER MEALS 
See “Fish, Flesh and Fowl” on Page 52 


Appetizer 


| Wa termelon | 
Dinner Mint 


i 
| 


Luncheon | 


Cup Molds 


Crab Mest | 


Other 
Vegetable 


Potatoes 





Parsley Beet 


| Horseradish | 
| ; Greens 


Sauce | Potatoes 


Parsley 


Tomatoes 


Dessert 
| 
| Fresh 
| Raspberry 
Mousse 


| Small Cakes 


Sliced | Lemon Jelly 


with Ripe 
Bran Blackberries 
Muffins 

















| 


Mushroom 
Soup 


Chilled 
Fruit 
Juice 





ala 
Maryland 

(Cold Meats) 

rongue, Ham 


Corned Beef 
Jellied Veal 


| 


Baked, 
Canned 
Ham Slice 


Cucumbers 
Watercress 
Gherkins 
Radishes 


Savory 
Sauce 








Chicken 
Combination 
Salad 





or 
Luncheon 


Dinner 


Late 
Supper 


Consommé 


Tomato 
Cocktail 


Chicken, 

Corn and 

Mushroom 
Pie 





Grilled 
Canned 
Sausages 


(Meat Plate) 
Salami, 
Bologna 

Liverwurst 


| Variety Loaf 


Watercress 


Celery 
Hearts 


Apple Rings 


Relish Pickle 


Dill Pickles 


Green & Ripe 


Olives 





Potato 
Puff 


Buttered 
Noodles 


s 





I'resh Corn 


| 


Creamed 
Young 
Onions 





and 
Cucumbers 


Tomatoes 
stuffed with 
Cole Slaw 


Endive or 
Watercress 
Salad 


Sauerkraut 
Salad 


Hot 
Brown 
Rolls 


Thin Bread | 
and Butter 








Rolls 


| Macaroons 


Fresh 
Cherry 
Tarts 


Apple Crisp 


Sliced 
Peaches and 
Blueberries 


Sponge Cakes 


; Chilled 
Melon 


Assorted 


|Fancy Cakes 


Glorified 
Custard 


Assorted 
Fresh 
Fruit 








a ities 


- 
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the man’s apartment. While jokes were 
passed, everybody went to the wedding and 
sent gifts. A doctor I know told me that a 
surprising number of engaged girls came to 
him for birth control information, explaining 
that they had no prospect of being married 
for years, and saw no reason for waiting if 
they were careful and avoided scandal. 
Sometimes the affairs fizzled out, and the 
girls in the end married someone else. Then 
they came around asking his advice about 
telling the second man of their experience. 


I LIKED these new friends. I enjoyed their 
conversation. I felt I knew my way around 
and could safely learn a lot from them. 
Then my work began to bring me into con- 
tact with quite a few really young folks— 
those between seventeen and twenty-five. 
They didn’t ask me to their parties, but 
they talked to me about them, and about 
life as it is being lived by their generation. 
Judging by what they told me, there is a 
gradual but none the less real trend toward 
stricter rules of conduct. 

It is partly because of the depression. The 
present sophisticated crowd became estab- 
lished in jobs before the slump. They 
acquired expensive tastes, which have had a 
lot to do with keeping them single. If 
it had not been for salary cuts, many of 
them would have settled down before this, 
and found excitement paying off a mortgage 
or bringing up a baby. But they can’t face 
marriage on a shoestring and drift along. 
Sooner or later, however, they will decide to 
marry, or will find that old age cramps their 





The Wind 
is a Rowdy 


(Continued from page 9) 





she did not turn her head. She would turn 
it, she told herself, just as he was abreast 
of her; she would call his name very loud, 
“‘Jim!’’—and he would stop, and she could 
tell him. Explain to him how he was all 
wrong about this Cleopatra business, tell 
him how she hated it, hated her hair and her 
looks and all the things her mother made 
them stand for— 

He was abreast of her. Paisha turned her 
head, but she did not call out. There was 
someone behind him on the pillion, her arms 
around his waist. Hatless, barelegged; 
colorless cropped hair standing out in the 
wind—Mary Smith. Mary Smith, outside 
of her was exactly what Paisha was inside, 
and Paisha knew it. She stood still on the 
pavement, swept from head to foot by a sick 
torrent of helplessness. For sixty reeling 
seconds she stood there, and then something 
snapped within her, clicked with an actual 
physical impact, as though a clock had 
struck, a hammer had fallen. She went 
home. At the gate her mother met her. 
“Calloway Gibbs was here. Said he’s seen 
you. He stopped by to say ‘hello,’ and tell 
us he’s through college now and home to 
stay. Says he hopes we'll let him come down 
some time soon and renew an old friendship.” 

Her mother looked at her, and for the 
first time in her life Paisha raised her eyes 
and met her mother’s, look for look. She 
went inside and picked up the telephone. A 
manservant answered, and this fact, which 
an hour before would have filled her with 
confusion, bothered her now not at all. She 
waited. “Cal?” she said, “‘I was wondering 
if I'd be any safer on the public streets with 
you along? Three of us are driving out to 
the Lilacs, tomorrow night, to dance.” 

“Not tomorrow night, child,” said Mr. 
Calloway Gibbs. “Tonight. Two of us.” 


STRANGE, thought Paisha, that two 
people could have brown hair and brown 
eyes and yet be so entirely different a color! 
Calloway Gibbs had brown hair, but it lay 


style and their seats on the bandwagon are 
not all going to be filled. 

Young people in their middle twenties 
have a depression outlook. Most of them 
are too busy trying to get or hold jobs to 
take a chance on making whoopee. They 
have little money to spend anyhow, and 
know that if they lost their present jobs, 
chances of finding others would be pretty 
poor. So a great many of them go in for 
simple pleasures. There is a tremendous 
boom in church clubs just now in many 


cities. Amateur dramatic societies are 
crowded. There are innumerable bridge 
clubs and play-reading groups, even a 


revival of parlor games at social functions. 

Today’s attitude is not at all the arrogant, 
self-confident one of the people who left 
school and college in 1924. These firmly 
believed that the world was their oyster. 
They could play fast and loose with jobs 
another one could always be found. They 
could keep away from church and political 
meetings and community welfare organiza- 
tions. The world was a swell place—why 
should they try to make it better? 

But young people now know there is a lot 
wrong with the world. It is affecting them 
personally, so they want to do something 
about it. The Oxford Groups have been an 
outlet and solution for many. The C. C. F. 
and labor organizations have gathered in 
other earnest young souls who want to bring 
about reforms. Thousands of people in their 
early twenties have joined political clubs. 
There is a real youth movement in search 
of a new day. 


smoothly upon his head, unruffled by 
October. Unlike Jim’s, these other brown 
eyes were easy to meet. Very dark-brown 
eyes that at night seemed fathomless—deep 
with unending invitation, and by day were 
careless, a little scornful. At twenty-five, 
manner sat effortless upon Calloway, and 
money. A great deal of money; Mrs. 
Shannon had been at some pains to discover 
in round figures exactly how much. Not 
money in the pocket, though—Paisha was 
surprised at how very little money Calloway 
seemed to have in the pocket. ‘‘Lend mea 
quarter, child, or we won’t get over the 
bridge.’’-—Jim would have died before he 
asked her for a nickel. 

Twice she had bought movie tickets for 
the two of them, and Cal never offered to 
pay her back, never seemed to notice who 
had paid. He never gave her anything, not a 
flower, not so much as a peppermint stick, 
until one December night he appeared with, 
of all things, a muff. A small, round brown 
muff, incredibly soft. Sable. ‘““Take off those 
horrible crackly kid gloves,’’ he told the girl, 
“and put your hands in it.” Inside were 
gloves as soft as Paisha’s own skin, made of 
thin yellow chamois, a flat tortoiseshell 
powder box and a tiny yellow bottle. “Go 
back in the house, child,” he said, ‘‘and 
wash your face and behind your ears where 
you smeared yourself with that Nuit d’ 
Amour, or whatever horror you’ve been 
using for the purposes of seduction. And 
replace it with ‘his, and powder your nose 
with that, and carry the gloves in your left 
hand—so. I'll wait herein the car. . . Ever 
hear of Braucardi?” 

“No,” Paisha said. 

Cal smiled. “. . . There’s a woman over 
the dining-room mantel at home. Red hair 
and ivory satin skirts and emeralds. You'll 
see it. Grandma Stacey. The ruffly dress 
she has on was Braucardi. He made it for 
the emeralds.” 

Paisha said nothing to this. She climbed 
into the yellow car and put her own black 
kid gloves in her pocket and laid her hands 
on the thin chamois that felt so queerly 
alive in her palm. She stroked the warm 
roundness of the muff, and sitting close to 
Cal under the shelter of the windshield, 
uncorked the tiny bottle and held it to her 
nose. Even after she had put it away, the 
delicate, piercing bitterness of it enveloped 
them. She looked out through the glass and 
saw they were in the country, and knew the 
world out there was wide and quiet and all 
washed clean under a cold moon. 
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A WAY TO COOL COMFORT 


NOT only are Kellogg’s Corn Flakes refreshingly crisp and 
easy to serve in hot weather — but they also digest easily. 
They give you needed nourishment without overloading 


the stomach and overheating the body. 


If you want to beat the heat these sultry days, serve 
Kellogg’s for breakfast with cool milk or cream. Conve- 
nient for lunch too. And an ideal hot-weather supper for 
children. 


Ask your grocer for Kellogg’s Corn Flakes by name. 
An exclusive manufacturing process plus the heat-sealed 





WAXTITE inner bag insure their fresh- 
ness. Quality guaranteed. Made by 
Kellogg in London, Ontario. 


Kelloggs 


CORN 
FLAKES 











MAZOLA, an absolutely pure 
vegetable oil, is preferred even by 
chefs to imported oils for Mayon- 
naise and French Dressings, because 
it blends perfectly and quickly with 
the other ingredients, will not sep- 
arate, and is deliciously 
smooth and flavorful. 


Gh Perfect for 


SPSS 

222 DEED FRYING 
MAZOLA is ideal for sauteing 
and deep frying. It brings out the 
flavor of meats and fish, makes 
golden French fried potatoes, 





and gives foods a most 
appetising appearance. 






2 is Most 





MAZOLA, because it does not 
absorb or transmit the flavor or odor 
of foods, can be used over and over 
again. This is an important economy 
that, combined with its low price, 
makes MAZOLA an outstanding 
Triple Value. 


Every Good Grocer Sells 
MAZOLA. Include a Can in 
Your Next Order 


AZOLA 


SALAD and/COOKING OIL 
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Flaming Youth 
Cools OF ! 


(Continued from page 15) 





car in evening dress, instead of in a taxi. 

All the girls had learned to smoke, and 
most of them did whether they enjoyed it or 
not. It was more or less a badge of modern- 
ity. Ifa girl refused cigarettes, she explained 
it was because of her singing lessons or her 
bronchial trouble. Some affected long 
holders, and all smoked with the air of 
making a gesture. 

Nice girls occasionally said ‘‘damn,” 
though they felt self-conscious about it. 
Very few of them told risqué stories, though 
they would all listen to them and try to 
appear broad-minded. They discussed sex, 
Freud, and daring novels with much relish 
and considerable swagger. Their ideas were 
radical though their conduct remained 
pretty circumspect. 

Make-up had become as common as 
talcum powder in 1914, though vivid lip- 
sticks were still unknown. Compacts had 


entered the picture, and most of us had 


bobbed hair: which was washed and curled 
at beauty parlors. 

Some of the crowd had adopted casual 
kissing as a matter of routine, but it was 
still frowned upon, and girls with a reputa- 
tion for indulging in “‘petting parties’ were 
considered not really nice. It was almost 
unheard of to receive propositions from boys 
in one’s own set, though some of the girls 
had thrilling tales to tell of “attempted 
seductions’” by men they had met in a 
business way, or while travelling. We were 
pretty sure, however, that the boys we knew 
were “not that kind.” 


FROM 1924 ON, however, changes came 
rapidly. In the fall of 1925 our crowd began 
having wine at parties for the girls and hard 
stuff for the men, but moderation was the 
rule. I still remember how shocked the boys 
were one night when a strange girl somebody 
brought in took Scotch straight, and how 
disgusted the girls were when one of the men 
passed out on a certain occasion. He was 
apologetic for weeks. It was about this time 
I became engaged, and my fiancé upheld the 
double standard. Plenty of things were all 
right for men and all wrong for women, and 
he adopted a heavy protective attitude to- 
ward me which hampered my activities 
considerably. When the gang began taking 
rooms at hotels for dances he put his foot 
down, and when I went to a room with a 
party when away once for a week-end, he 
felt I was just one step from being a fallen 
woman. We were married in 1926, and soon 
afterward moved to another city, where we 
found ourselves in a set older than ourselves, 
definitely staid and settled. Bridge, babies, 
business and badminton were the big mo- 
ments in their lives. Mild cocktails before 
a dinner party were the limit of dissipation, 
and the golf club dances two or three times a 
year were anything but hectic. We heard 
occasionally of wild parties held by different 
crowds, both married and single, but neither 
knew nor particularly cared how the other 
half lived. There are thousands of middle- 
class families of the same type all over the 
country. 

For seven years I was in this backwater. 
Then, widowhood, and return to the business 
world in another city gave me a chance to 
put the clock back. Soon I was in a new kind 
of social world, and often felt queer when I 
thought of the afternoon bridge club, the 
church badminton courts and the neighbor- 
hood parties I had left behind. Ten years 
since 1924 had brought more changes in 
customs than I had realized. 


SOON AFTER I went back to work, I was 
asked to join a party going to a big masquer- 
ade dance. I was thrilled, for it was years 
since I had been to anything of_the kind, 


and I went toa lot of pains with my costume. 
I thought I looked pretty nice when I started 
out with my fur coat over my dress as in 
days gone by. But to my dismay, I was the 
only girl in the outfit minus a gorgeous even- 
ing wrap. With their exotic make-up, beauti- 
fully groomed hair and vivid fingernails, 
these other women made the belles of 1924 
seem pale and dull by comparison. 

I was not surprised that the party had 
taken a hotel room, but I was surprised at 
the length of time they stayed in it. There 
was a regular bar on the bureau, and drink- 
ing, not dancing, was the main activity. The 
place soon became blue with smoke, even 
though three or four of the girls refused 
cigarettes. (I found smoking was now a 
matter of personal taste, like sugar in tea, 
and no longer a badge of modernity.) They 
all sat around making wise-cracks and telling 
risqué stories, girls with as much relish as 
men. Nearly everyone seemed to swear, 
sometimes mildly, sometimes using terms 
that curdled my blood. I just couldn’t get 
used to pretty girls uttering them—some of 


the words beginning with b, for instance. As | 
the evening wore on, there was considerable 


violent love-making by amorous couples, 
but it appeared to be the usual thing. 

There was a grand orchestra playing 
downstairs in the ballroom. Much money 
had been spent on really beautiful decora- 
tions. The costumes were clever, but nobody 
except myself was much interested. Other 
parties seemed to behave much the same as 
ours, and by the time the supper dance was 
played not more than a dozen couples re- 
mained on the floor. Just why three dollars 
a couple had been paid for the privilege of 
sitting in a hotel room most of the night was 
beyond my 1924 conception. 

I found, however, that this crowd did not 
go to dances often, as a similar gang would 
have in those far-off days. Instead, they 
went around more to each other’s houses for 
informal gatherings. They were much the 
same type of business and _ professional 
people I had known in my single days. They 
read good books, enjoyed good music, 
played excellent bridge, were interested in 
dramatics and different sports. But they 
never even tried to have a party without 
drinking, and the girls revealed almost as 
great a capacity as the men. 

“‘Necking”’ was as casual and unblushing 
as handshaking with most of the crowd, and 
two minutes in a parked car or dark corner 
would take certain lads farther than my 
husband had ventured in a two-year engage- 
ment. I was completely astonished, both by 
their technique and their nonchalance. 
Sometimes they went another step and 
invited me to spend the rest of the night at a 
hotel, or go back to an apartment, but there 
were no hard feelings when I refused. At 
first I thought my status as widow had some- 
thing to do with these advances, but found 
the single girls had similar opportunities, 
which they also refused, if they were telling 
the truth. I don’t mind admitting I was 
sometimes tempted—certain men were very 
attractive and persuasive—it would have 
been so easy to slip into somebody’s flat at 
2 a.m. and out again before dawn without 
being seen. But I never drank enough to 
drown out my background, and always said, 
“‘No.”” However, I often wondered if those 
other girls with a greater capacity than 
mine did go straight home. It seemed un- 
likely that the men would make advances 
so readily to girls of their own class unless 
they were accustomed to occasional co- 
operation. But handicapped as I was by my 
old code, it never ceased to strike me as 
surprising that one’s own friends, or men 
introduced by one’s hostess, would attempt 
anything of the sort. 

Had there been any suggestion that they 
were really in love with me, the flavor would 
have been different. It was the casual as- 
sumption that women were as accustomed to 
“stepping out” as men, which amazed me. 
But I found that when couples were known 
to be in love, nobody was critical if they 
overstepped the mark. Two people we knew 
were married last spring—white frock, veil, 
orange blossoms, and all the trappings of 
maidenly purity, though it was well known 
that the girl had often spent week-ends at 
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Am | “Wonderful” 


—_" Marvellous . ? 


OW MANY men 

who read this 
article would not be 
thrilled to have men 
and women by the 
score come to them 
constantly and say, 
“You are a wonder.” 
“What an extraordi- 
nary man for your 
age.” “You are mar- 
vellous”’? I know 
enough of human 
nature to assert 
positively, very few. 
And of perhaps 98% 
of men it would be 
as untrue as it is 
unlikely to be said, 
because 98% of men 
choose to drift with 
the conventional 
tide of living, and 
especially feeding, 
habits. Man is the 
outward expression @ 
of his thoughts and d 
living habits, and 
ordinary habits of thinking and doing 
cannot make other than ordinary men. 


Audiences all over this continent can 
bear witness that scores crowd about my 
platform nightly, following my lectures, 
and in my 78th year tell me how “won- 
derful,” “marvellous,” etc., I am. Com- 
paring me with most men of half or even 
one-third my years, I doubtless am some- 
thing of a marvel. But from the view- 
point of nature, and comparing me with 
what all men ought to be I am only 
normal, what everyone might be who 
followed rational food and other living 





The above is from a 
photograph of Robt. 


Jackson, M.D., 
taken in his 77th year, 


‘habits instead of conventional habits. 


I am just as positive that these enthu- 
siastic tributes to my physical and men- 
tal condition would never be made if I 
ceased to feed myself foods that build a 
vital, vigorous body, and used instead 
civilization’s conventional denatured and 
dead foods, as I am that I shall be just 
as immune from colds, sickness, fatigue 
as I was last winter. Intelligent readers 
will ask, “What is the way to begin to 
live rationally?” My answer is to begin 
to build the body out of the kind of build- 
ing materials which nature devised for 
that purpose, natural and vitalizing foods. 
The best of these are fruits, vegetables, 
milk, Roman Meal, Bekus-Puddy, Lishus 
and the alkali-forming beverage Kofy- 
Sub. Give me these natural healthy body- 
builders and you choose what you will 
and I shall continue to be a “wonder”, a 
“marvel”, etc., regardless of years. And 
you? Will you dare to dare disease as I 
freely and fearlessly do? Roman Meal, 
Bekus-Puddy, Lishus and Kofy-Sub I 
value more highly than all the other foods 
combined. Anyone who will use these 
foods peely for only three months will 
know by the change in themselves just 
why. 
And one word more. As I write this art- 
icle it is getting warmer and warmer— 
a forecast of the hot, sultry summer days. 
My chief resistant-building foods for hot 
days are Roman Meal, Bekus-Puddy and 
Lishus made into porridge and served 
off the ice with fruit, honey or maple 
hha and cream—and for drink—Kofy- 
ub. Try these and see how well you can 
resist the hot days. 
Free literature explaining these foods 
and other important dietetic items will 
be sent upon request to Dr. Jackson 
Foods, Ltd., 516 Vine Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 
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picnic... those mar- 
vellous sandwiches 
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ent with Paris Paté. 
You couldn't wish 
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said, “disappointed,” and rang the bell for 
more tea. 


ANTOINE SAID, in French: “But the 
fringe, the bangs, would be perfect. They 
would augment the so glorious green of 
mademoiselle’s eyes.” 

Mademoiselle turned her head and three 
heads, flaming, turned with her. Mirrors, 
three-sided, shining. Was Paris, thought 
Paisha, made of mirrors? To come three 
thousand miles expressly to get away from 
one’s face, and then to find it staring at you, 
everywhere! White face, green eyes, gold 
crown—how could anyone look so sleek on 
the outside when they felt so torn, so lost on 
the inside? A fake, that face. Jim thought 
so, anyway; a face that couldn’t stand up to 
the weather, couldn’t take it. Keep out of 
the wind, little seashell. Well, she was out of 
the wind now, for keeps. In the sheer des- 
peration of self-contempt she had let herself 
be pushed on to steamers, off steamers, into 
school in Passy, into perfumed salons of 
beauty— 

Antoine, the long bright coil of her hair in 
his hand, said reproachfully: ‘Mademoiselle 
does not then trust me? After so many 
months, she does not believe in me as an 
artiste?” 

“Oh, cut the whole horrible hair off!” 
Paisha said, very loud. “And the nose, too, 
if you can use it.” 

Antoine murmured shocked negation and 
Aunt Carrie’s feather boa trembled in the 
mirror as she darted forward. “What is it, 
child? But, of course, a fringe, Antoine. 
Quelle drélerie! Such fun. Three weeks, 
Paisha, before Cornelia comes, and Callo- 
way. Plenty of time for a fringe to settle.” 

Paisha sighed. ‘You win,” she told Aunt 
Carrie. “You always win. Alors, Antoine—’’ 


THREE WEEKS. Time for a fringe to 
settle. But not time for a person’s mind to 
settle. A person’s heart. Three months 
behind Madame Fallot’s school door in 
assy had taught Paisha more than French. 
She had sent Jim a picture postcard of the 
Louvre and one of Les Invalides, but she 
had had no word from him at all. Was he 
married now, he and Mary Smith? “Don’t 
let them get you down, mavourneen,” Mike 
Shannon had said. “Hold your head high. 
If you can’t have the lad you want, take the 
one that wants you and learn to be a lady. 
Learn it fine and learn it slick. It’s a dirty 
job, but even a dirty job isn’t so dirty if you 
put all you've got into it.” 

Three weeks more, and the bangs lying 
tamed and silky on a milk-white forehead. 
The school door closed for ever, Passy gone, 
Aunt Carrie gone, tearful, sniffing, and in 
her place Cornelia Gibbs, trim and distin- 
guished in her steamer tweeds, looking at 
Paisha slowly, her eyes moving, as they had 
moved once before, from hat to hemline and 
up again. Cal’s mother, smiling at Cal. 
“Miraculous! A transformation. Speak up 
child, and tell us what you’ve been doing all 
these months. We want to hear you talk.” 

Cal said, “Bangs? Take off your hat! Did 
Antoine actually have the nerve—But it’s 
all right. It’s good. Marvellous. . . Now 
for the—uniforms. Braucardi tomorrow. 
You'll let me take her there myself, mother, 
seeing it’s an old family custom? Jacques 
knows me like an uncle.” Cal, smiling, 
steamer-tanned, white teeth against a dark 
face—‘‘Glad to see me, Paisha?”’ 

And next day, against Paisha’s eyes the 
clear, cold light of a sunless Paris morning, 
over Paris streets; against her shoulder, a 
man’s coat sleeve. ‘“What news,” she asked, 
“from home?” 

Maple Street, Cal informed her, was 
flourishing. “‘Your mother came a couple of 


times to the house but my mother,” he 
grinned, “didn’t happen to be in at the 
time.”’ 

Paisha asked: “Is Jim—are Jim and 
Mary Smith married yet?” 


The man turned quickly. “So that’s what | 
you mean by news?” His eyes met hers and | 
Nc But it’s all | 
They’ve published the banns.”’ | 


shifted. 
sewed up. 

A hand on her arm, intimate, compelling. 
“Forget it, kid. You wouldn’t have got 
anything out of that but hard work and 
more of it . . . Here we are. The maison 
itself. Do something about your face before 
we goin. It looks as if it had been run over 
by a truck. Smile—that’s the girl! Didn’t 
you tell me once you liked to dress dolls? 
Fall in line, then! 

Walls, grey-panelled; footfalls muffled in 
thick grey rug, and mirrors, mirrors like 
water frozen from rug to ceiling. Paisha, 
standing quietly in her street clothes, a bolt 
of red silk falling from shoulder to hemline, 
saw three faces in the glass, heard two 
voices: 

“Mais non, Monsieur Cal. "Red, on a 
woman with such hair? Sacrilege! 
nom d’un nom—”’ 

Paisha, catching 
Jacques’s face in the glass, wondered if he 
were going to cry. She didn’t much care if he 
did. This silk, so bright, so heavy. Yards 


“Not married, no. 
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Sacré | 


sight of Monsieur | 


of it. Enough to clothe five people at least. | 


Five small people. Little girls. Five 
orphans, all dressed in red for Christmas. 
Santy Claus red— 

“I hate this stuff,” she said suddenly. 
“It’s too smooth. It’s too bright. I won’t 
wear it.” 

“Clever girl,’’ Cal smiled into the mirror. 
**You’ve learned something, these months. 
Richelieu red, it must be, Jacques, Sombre, 
mysterious. She’s young, but she can carry 
it. And silver jewellery.” 

The Frenchman threw up his hands. 
Silver, against that skin? ‘Ah, non, non, 
non, non!” 

Cal smiled again. “Silver jewellery. Four 
evening dresses, all in red. And now for 
daytime. I’ve an idea for this, Jacques. 
We're going to put mademoiselle into 
uniform.” 


LONGCHAMPS, FOR the races. Paisha in 
dark blue, with white collars and cuffs. A 
schoolgirl’s uniform. But a_ schoolgirl’s 
uniform travestied. Enormous collars and 
cuffs, starched. Around her waist a heavy 
green corded belt and flat on her head a 
beret, demure, ridiculous, beneath which the 
glory of her hair lay in a great coil against 
her neck. All most inconspicuous, with the 
inconspicuousness that marks perfection, a 
schoolgirl’s dress into which artistry had in- 
jected a seduction the more startling for its 
simplicity. 

One of Patou’s more subtle mannequins, 
they said as she walked by, and looked again 
with raised brows. “Mais non, ma chére. 
Where is your discrimination? A young girl, 
that, and a young girl bien élevée. 

Biarritz, the Lido, Cannes. Great rooms, 
swirling with light and music, tables set for 
sixteen, for two. Chandeliers bright over- 
head, men in mess jackets, in black and 
white. Outside, the Mediterranean sky, 
thick-dark above looped, myriad lights 
swinging in colored festoons. And Paisha, 
descending a wide staircase between Cal 
and Cal’s mother. Walking slowly, her left 
arm heavy with silver bracelets, massive 
from wrist to elbow. The hand below them 
white to deadness, startlingly white, the 
nails unpainted. On her feet, silver slippers 
with low small heels, red-gold stockings 
showing between the straps. Paisha, 
swathed in red, poured into dahlia red, her 
shoulders rising water-white from a neckline 
that covered her throat in front, leaving 
her shoulders and back for the bystander to 
marvel at. Silver and moonstones and over 
all the beauty of her hair, long, straight, 
shining, looped at her neck. 

“Who is she? What color! Who dared to 
put red on a red-head?” Cannes, Biarritz, 
the Lido. “Is she twenty or is she thirty? 
Is she cocotte, or is she jeune fille?” 

Everywhere the whispers, the eyes upon 
her. Men’s eyes, hungry, and in the eyes of 
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EAUTY ...convenience 

... value... these are 
important in the washer you select. But, above all else 
comes efficiency . .. the ability to get clothes cleaner 
...in less time... with less wear! 


That's why Westinghouse engineers spent thousands 
of dollars in research and testing before a single model 
was offered for sale. The result?...An entirely new 
design of gyrator giving faster and more thorough 
results...an exclusive ‘“‘cushioned’’ washing action 
that saves wear and tear on the clothes. 


Then, with efficiency assured, Westinghouse engineers 
made it a better washer in every way. For beauty they 
moulded its lines with graceful simplicity ... for con- 
venience they gave it a mechanism that never needs 
oiling... for safety they incorporated the exclusive 
Sentinel Switch. . . for value they utilized the unequall- 
ed manufacturing facilities of Westinghouse to produce 
a better washer than has ever been built be- 
fore... yet to sell within the range of popu- 
lar prices. Your Westinghouse dealer has 
models at $79.50, $87.50 and $94.50 (slightly 
higher in the West and Maritimes.) 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY, Limited 
HAMILTON - CANADA 


Branches: Vancouver * Calgary « Edmonton » Saskatoon 
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Use (Now Jar Rin 


Each Season 


Authorities agree that one of the most 
important rules to observe in canning 
fruit and vegetables is to use new jar 
rings each season. New, 
live rubber rings are need- 
ed to ensure a perfect seal 
—and good jar rings cost 
so little. 
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Your Sewing 


Machine 


Is it newly oiled and 
ready to dig into that 
pile of sewing? It pays 
to have it regularly 
overhauled, just as you 
do your car. Chatelaine 
Pattern Service has a 


specially selected show- 
ing of new styles on 


Pages 64-66. 


most dangerous things 
that get into your home. 
They cause more deaths 
than all the accidents 
combined. Demand 
the genuine 
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Paris Paté always tastes 
good .... wholesome 
eee. sustaining ....- 
deliciously flavoured. 














“Cal,” she said, “‘it’s a lovely night. It’sa 
beautiful night. I can see it, but I can’t 
smell it. I can’t breathe it. Stop. Please 
stop, and put back all this glass.” 

The man laughed. “Moons aren’t there to 
| smell, or to feel, or to take in your hand and 
bite at. Moons are like a lot of nice things 
—put there to look at.” 

Paisha sat up and took her hands from the 
|muff. “Not from a grandstand,” she said. 
“T like to be in the game. Cal—listen. The 
Lord didn’t make me for a grandstand 
sitter. He didn’t give me a grandstand 
ticket.” 

“Oh, yes he did.” The man’s voice was 
quick now, careless no longer. He leaned 
forward and switched off the engine, the 
lights; outside the moon was thin and clean 
and faraway and in here was something 
nameless and very near at hand, something 
which made the breath come more quickly 
and slowed the heart to the light unpleasant 
stroke of caution. ‘‘You’re grandstand, 
| Paisha, from your head to your feet. You’re 
| there to watch the show and to be looked at, 

yourself. You’re a raving beauty, darling, 
and God alone knows why you don’t realize 
it.” He reached over and took her hand and 
put it to his lips. “I’m going to make you 
realize it—if it’s a lifework.” 

Paisha took her hand away with a jerk. 
be violence of her movement, of her voice 





when she spoke, surprised her. After all, 
it wasn’t the first time he had touched her. 
“T don’t want it, Cal,” she said. “‘Muffs, and 
gloves, and perfume. All soft and just right. 
Protection! I don’t want it.’’ She gathered 
her gifts and flung them on the man’s lap. 
“I’ve hated mother,” she said, “‘for eighteen 
years, and now I’m going to hate you.” 

Her voice, under the glass, was loud and 

/harsh and her sobs seemed to wrench the 
| very ribs from her body. The man by her 
side did not move, did not offer to touch 
her. He sat still, his eyes never leaving her 
face, until the violence of her emotion was 
spent. The top of his face was in a shadow, 
but the light from the dashboard showed 
| thin lips, very red, curved in the faintest of 
smiles. His eyes were narrowed. 

“You cry well, Paisha.” He put out his 
hand and touched her lightly on the knee. 
“Good. I wasn’t sure, until now. You were 
always so cold and quiet, inside that glorious 
shell. But I know you now. I know I can 
make something of you. Beauty is a rare 
thing; it’s hard work to be beautiful. Hard 

/work to learn to sit still; running round, 
| action, destroys beauty like yours 
| Prayer and fasting, Antoine for your hair, 
jewels from Marcus.” He grinned. ‘Your 
| mother? She’s been your enemy, Paisha, 
| but you can forget her from now on.” 

He leaned forward; yellow light erased 
cold shadows of a moon; the motor throbbed 
softly. With his hands on the wheel the man 
said evenly: ‘There hasn’t been a red- 
headed Gibbs woman in three generations. 
Grandpa Stacey’s emeralds are wasted. You, 
Paisha—you could wear those emeralds, 
Not now. They’d be glass on you, now. 
Christmas tree glass. But you're the right 
color for emeralds. De fondation, you're all 
right. We'll come into a room . . . some 
day . . . a white room, with a thousand 
candles in crystal chandeliers, and all the 
people will whisper, ‘Lookit!’ they'll say. 
*‘That’s Mrs. Calloway Gibbs!’ ” 

He turned toward her. “How about it?” 

“It’s a pretty picture,” Paisha said. Her 
voice was dry. “And what makes you think 
they’d say, ‘Lookit!’ in the right voices? 
Why won’t they say, “‘Ah, lookit! Little 
Red Shannon, thinkin’ she can balance on a 
three-inch heel!’ ” 

Cal said soberly, as if he had argued it 
out with himself and won the argument. 
“You'll grow, Paisha darling. So high you 
won't need three-inch heels. Hothouse. 
That’s what you need. That’s what makes 
little flowers grow big. You’ve been too 
much out in the wind. We'll put you under 
glass for awhile and feed you caviar from a 
golden bowl—” 

Out in the wind. You keep out of the wind, 
Jim had said. There won’t be any triple 
glass, there won't be any windbreaks where 
I'm going — 

“I can’t marry you, Cal,” the girl said 





quietly. “Thank you very much for thinking | 


I’m the right color for emeralds. But I 
couldn’t marry you for all the emeralds in 
the king’s crown. I'm in love with somebody 
else.” 

Calloway’s face did not change. “As 
concerns our wives,” he said, ‘“‘we Gibbses 


are thoroughgoing research men. I’ve done | 


a little investigating, if you'll pardon my 


presumption, Miss Shannon.” He laid his | 


gloved hand on her knee for a moment. 
“Pull yourself together, kid: I don’t like to 


be the one to read you the news, but—” He | 


looked at her. “It'll be hard for you for 
awhile—a month, maybe, not longer. Jim 
Brown’s going to marry the little Smith with 
the fat ankles.” 


| 


| 


IT WAS Mrs. Gibbs who suggested Europe, | 


and it was because of Mrs. Gibbs that 
things moved so fast. Cornelia Gibbs was a 
woman of action; she believed in knowing 
the worst without delay. ‘Bring the girl to 


tea,”” she told her son and heir. “Bring her | 
to tea with me tomorrow and tell her to | 


wear her best clothes.” 

This was the time that Calloway cheated. 
He had cheated before—never with money, 
never in games. 


good at games. He drove to Paisha’s house. 
“Here,” he told her, standing on her front 
steps, “are three boxes. In them you will 


But then he never lacked | 
money, and the Gibbs men had always been | 


find a green dress, a green hat, and brown | 


suéde shoes with flat heels, by Perrin. 


dangerous equine fashion. This is not a gift 
but an experiment. Artists need models. 
You and I are having tea with mother 
tomorrow. When you get home after tea, 
you can put the dress and hat and shoes 
back in their boxes—Ah, ah, don’t be pawing 
the ground like that—Back in their boxes 
and give them to the needy. Didn’t I hear 
you mention a Christmas box you were 
sending some gals in the mines somewhere? 
Well, you wear these clothes tomorrow, or 


the miners’ girls will certainly have to do | 


without.” 

Paisha wore green next day, made her 
way alone down a long room soft with fire- 
light, walking without haste to where a 
grey-haired woman sat behind a tea table 
gleaming with silver. ‘And so this,” said 
Mrs. Gibbs softly and without preamble, “‘is 
little Miss Shannon. My son tells me you 
are to be his wife?” 

She gave the girl no chance to reply. 
“‘What a pretty dress,” she said. Her eyes, 
under raised, thin brows travelled slowly— 
very slowly—from wide green hat to slim 


Do | 
not, my child, lay back your ears in that | 





brown shoes and up again to meet, as | 


impersonally as though the subject were a 
colt for sale, wide green eyes that had gone 
black-dark against a dead white skin. She 


turned deliberately then, and looked at her | 
son, her own eyes totally without expression. | 


“A very pretty dress,” she repeated. 

Under the green hat Paisha’s cheeks 
flamed like apples in a wood. “It’s not 
mine!” Her voice, amid all these dim soft 
things, was neither dim nor soft. Harsh and 
loud and ugly, her mother’s voice, with none 
of the slurred overtones Mike had brought 
with him from Ireland. “It’s not mine, this 
dress. And hat, and shoes. They’re Cal’s. 
They’re your son’s, and he told me to wear 
them.” , 

Cornelia Gibbs smiled, reaching quick, 
casual hands about the cups and silver. “I 
knew it, my dear, the moment you entered 
the room. Calloway, she’ll make an honest 
man of you yet. What I did not know, my 
child, was that you would admit it. Callo- 
way, you are very stupid . . . Lemon, did 
you say, or cream? . . . About making an 
honest man of him”—she turned to Paisha, 
and the girl had no way of knowing this was 
the one moment of her life when she would 
possess the confidence of this woman. 
Possess it, that is, for exactly as long as it 
took the woman to pronounce her next 
words. “If that is your plan’’—Calloway’s 
mother looked from Paisha’s blazing eyes 
to her son’s eyes, dark and smiling. Her face 
was very still and sharp, her forehead was 
drawn, then flattened into lines that struck 
for one second wild surprise, wild pain, into 
Paisha’s very heart—“you will be,” she 
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so. We’re—through! Really nice, isn’t it?” 

“Any reply, sir?’’ The page was waiting. 

“No. No reply. Well, what is it?” 

The boy hesitated. “I wish you’d tell me 
the winner of the Derby, sir,’’ he said. 

“Ortonicer,’”’ said Maximus at once. 

The page opencd his eyes. “Whew!” he 
said. ‘“Thank you, sir! I won’t forget.” 

He went out and Christine turned to 
Maximus. “What did you tell him?” 

Maximus was rubbing his eyes stupidly. 
“Tell him? What d’you mean?” 

“He asked you for the Derby winner and 
you told him Ortonicer.” 

“Ortonicer?”’ 

“Yes. I didn’t know there was such a 
horse.” She picked up a paper and flipped 
it over. “Yes, there is, too. Let’s see— 
Jenny Lind, Play Chance, Tiger Man, 
Faithful Joe. And Ortonicer. But it’s a 
hundred-to-one chance!” 

Maximus was smiling again uncomfort- 
ably. ‘Never mind. It’s going to win. 
Ortonicer’s going to win the Derby.” 


IN THE offices of the Daily Sun, Christine 
faced her father and the sporting editor. 

“It’s nonsense, if you'll forgive my saying 
so,’’ the latter protested. ‘‘Ortonicer couldn’t 
win if he had ten legs and they fed him on 
dynamite. He’s not a horse, he’s a joke.” 

“Joke or not—he’ll win. Maximus 
says so.” 

“Forgive me, Miss Shaw, I’ve had twenty 
years—” 

Lord Southwood interrupted. “That’s 
not the point, Brooks. It’s not a matter of 
experience here. It’s a matter of—well, 
superstition, if you want to put it that way. 
What we have to decide is whether we can 
afford to carry the story.” 

“We'll be a laughing-stock, sir.” 

“Not when Ortonicer wins,” said Chris- 
tine. ‘‘Daddy, remember Maximus was 
right about the train.” 

Lord Southwood fingered his chin. “It’s a 
risk, of course, but I’m going to take a 
chance. Yes, run the story, in question form 
if you like. ‘Can Maximus foretell the 
Derby winner?’ It’s news, anyhow, and it’s 
safer than backing a loser. Yes, go ahead on 
those lines.” 

So the Daily Sun took the plunge, and on 
Derby Day half England awaited the result, 
to see if this extraordinary being was right 
again. From the roof of the grandstand the 
radio announcer called the race. 

“Here they come: they’re in the straight. 
Tiger Man leads—Tiger Man, Ortonicer. 
It’s Tiger Man’s race—Tiger Man! Ladies 
and gentlemen—Tiger Man, Ortonicer, 
Jenny Lind. No—wait! There’s a protest, a 
protest! The numbers aren’t up yet. Wait— 
just a minute, ladies and gentlemen. The 
crowd’s going wild below here. There— 
there it is. There they go! The protest’s 
sustained, ladies and gentlemen. Ortonicer 
wins the Derby . a 

It was 6.30 that evening when Rene, 
Simon and Madame finally struggled 
through the crowds back to their hotel. 
Maximus had been with the newspaper 
party all day, but he had already returned, 
and Christine was waiting for him in the 
lounge. 

“He’s changing,” she said. ‘‘He’s going to 
the Derby banquet—and he really ought to 
hurry.” 

“T'll tell him,” Rene said, and ran up- 
stairs. She found Maximus struggling with 
his collar. “‘You’re going out?” she queried 
sharply. 

“Yes—to the Derby banquet.” 

“With Christine Shaw?” 

“Oh, good heavens, no. It’s a stag affair, 
anyway. She’s just driving me over. I’m 
going with her father. I say, things have 
been moving today.” 

“Yes, I guess some things have,” said 
Rene dryly, but he scarcely heard her. 

“Lord Southwood made me the most 
marvellous offer. He wants me on the 
Daily Sun, as newspaper prophet. He’s 
offering wonderful money.” 

“Did you accept?” 

“My darling, what do you think? I’m 
starting tomorrow—looking into the future, 
and all that, you know, I like Lord South- 
wood, I must say.” 


“And his daughter as well, I imagine.” 
There was no mistaking the venom in the | 
remark and Maximus swung round to her: 4 

“What’s the matter now, honey child? 
What’s worrying you?” 

Rene was in tears. “I did think— we} 
might have been together this evening,” she | 
whimpered. ‘‘We’re never together now.” | 

“There, there!” Maximus slipped an arm | 
about her. “I know—I know, but you see I | 
must go to this affair tonight. After all 
it was arranged by—by my boss—” 

“By Christine’s father.” 

“Of course, darling. I’d take you if I 
could. But it’s a stag party—strictly stag. 
You've got to realize it’s business. I say 
you're not upset because she—because | 
Christine’s taking me across, are you?” 

“Should I be?” 

“Of course not, silly! 
childish.” 

“It’s only because I love you rather a 
lot—” 

He kissed her, laughingly. “Forget about 
it!” he said. “I'll be back in no time at all. 
But now I’ve got to go. I’m late as it is, and 
Christine’s waiting. It’s business, remember. 
Think what it’s leading to. Our future!” 


Don’t be so 


AT THE banquet, Lord Southwood was} 
speaking. ‘“—He has done me the great | 
favor to accept an offer I have made him. | 
From tonight onward, gentlemen, he joirs| 
my newspaper. In fact, he is now the} 
prophet of the Sun!” 

At the door, Christine was smiling at an 
expostulatory doorman. 

“It’s all right,” she said. “I’m only going 
to fetch father. I don’t mind waiting here.” 

“They'll be a good hour, miss—and if the | 
committee knew there was a lady here, | 
they’d think it was the end of the world!” 

Christine laughed and sat down at the 
desk. ‘Never mind,” she said. “I'll wait.” 

Back in the hotel, old Simon anxiously 
watched Rene playing with her supper. 

“Worrying, eh?” he queried. ‘You're not | 
eating anything.” 

“I know what you’re worrying about,” 
said the mother, as Rene shook her head. 
“It’s this Christine woman—” 

“IT suppose it’s dreadfully foolish of me. 
All she did was drive him to the banquet. 
And I was awfully mean to him when he left. 
I’m jealous, I guess.” 

Simon laughed. “Why not ring him up 
now and fix it? It'll set your mind at ease, 
and he'll be feeling as blue about it as you | 
are.” 

“Yes, do it now!”” Madame urged. 
time like the present.” 

In the banquet hall, Maximus was on his 
feet. “—First of all I should like to express | 
my indebtedness to Lord Southwood. | 
Looking into the future, however, I see| 
trouble—terrible trouble, for myself. If 1| 
dare foretell the winner of another race, I | 
shall be assassinated by the bookmakers. 
If I’m wrong, I shall be slaughtered by the 
public—” 

Applause and laughter drowned him out. | 
In the lobby the telephone rang, and the | 
doorman answered it. 

“Hello?” he said. ““Yes—Mrs. Maximus? 
Just a minute—” 

Christine took the instrument. ‘Let me!” 
she said. ‘Hello, Mrs. Maximus—Christine | 
Shaw speaking. Oh, it’s so exciting here! 
Your husband has been the life and soul of 
the evening. Such a brilliant speaker— | 
Hello! Hello! Why, I’ve been cut off!” 

In the hotel suite Madame rose hastily as 
Rene dropped the phone. ‘‘My dear, what’s 
the matter? Didn’t you get Max?” 

“Christine Shaw.”” Rene could hardly get 
the words out; she was pale as ashes. 

“Hey!” Old Simon sat up. “I thought 
that was a stag party.” 

“S-so did I!’ Rene dropped into a chair, 
but sprang out of it at once. ‘‘W-well, that 
settles it. That’s the end.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

She ran across to the bedroom door. 
“Mean? I’m going, that’s all.” 

“Going? But why, darling—why?” 

“Isn’t it perfectly obvious?” 

“But—but you don’t realize, Rene! You 
don’t know what you’re doing. I can’t let 
you go.” {Continued on page 65} 
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women, something more than hunger. These 
women; was it possible that these women of 
the world, so sleek and sure, looked at. her 
with fear under their brows?  Paisha 
Shannon, daughter of Mike, granddaughter 
of Michael, saw that look and knew that 
she triumphed. Knew that she was beauti- 
ful, drank for the first time her beauty as a 
draught, an anodyne. Cup of Lethe—water 
of oblivion. Her old lite was gone now, 
erased like any mark upon a paper. ‘“‘Evena 
dirty job,” Mike had said, “isn’t so dirty if 
you do it well.” 


. ¥ 

ON .THE BOAT something happened. 
Walking the deck with Cal, Paisha ran 
straight into Maple Street—Bill and Gracie 
Wilson whom she had gone to school with. 
Gracie said: ‘“‘My stars! This couldn’t be 
Pat Shannon, looking like something out of 
Vanity Fair?” 

Paisha said eagerly: 
from home, Gracie?” 

Merle Roberts, it seems, had gone west 
with some oil company. Rose Filson had 
another baby. Jim Brown? Oh, Jim had 
passed his second medical year with honors. 
Every spare minute he spent down on Pearl 
Street in the free clinic. Doc White went 
round bragging that Jim was the smartest 
man on accident cases he had ever seen 
in his life . Through it all no word of 
Mary. 

Paisha said, “I suppose Jim’s married, by 
now?” and something in her chest that had 
been a heart was a cold wet pebble. 

Cal said quickly—too quickly; “Wasn’t 
Jim all set to marry the little Smith girl, the 
fat one?” 

Long before the answer came, Paisha 
knew. Knew as the Irish know, by pictures. 


“What’s the news 








The Clairvoyant 


(Continued from page 14) 





“Talking of chickens,” he said, “what 
about that one?” 

Maximus was on his feet. It was the girl 
of the stage box the previous night. 

“I—I’ve seen her before,” he muttered, 
passing a hand over his brow. “I’ve seen 
ee Sy 

His voice died away, but he reached up to 
the communication cord and gave it a 
vicious jerk. The brakes came on with a 
slam, and the train jolted to a standstill as 
the guard came running in. 

“Hey! What’s all this? Who pulled that 
cord?” 

Maximus was still standing erect, the 
queer distant look on his face. 

“This train,” he said thickly, “it won’t 
arrive; there’ll be an accident!” 

A little curious, jostling crowd had col- 
lected at the compartment door, and startled 
faces were thrust in. The guard frowned 
at Maximus. 

“If this is a joke, sir,” he said stolidly, 
“4t’s a serious kind of a one. Advertising’s 
one thing, but you'll get a lot more of it 
than you. counted on, in the police court. 
There’s a five-pound fine for this sort of 
thing. I’ll have to ask you for your name 
and address.” 

Maximus shook him off. ‘I advise every- 
one to get off this train,” he said agitatedly. 
“There’s going to be an accident. I can—” 

A babble of noise and confused chatter 
interrupted him, with the guard’s angry, 
insistent voice over all. 

“Take your seats, please. Ladies and 
gentlemen, take your seats. Come along, 
come along, now. We can’t stay here all 
night.” 

A small panic took possession of the 
train, and a number of the passengers fol- 
lowed Maximus and his party out on to the 
tracks. In a body they moved up the line 





Firelight. A grey-haired woman behind a 
silver tea urn. A mother confronting her 
son, behind her eyes an old sudden pain— 
“An honest man of him? You'll be dis- 
appointed.” 

Bill and Gracie had drifted down the deck. 
Cal had not moved. He was looking at 
Paisha, his dark eyes alert, unfathomable as 
ever. “The same old lie,” Paisha said. 
“That’s three times you’ve told it. I seem a 
little slow on the uptake.’”” She paused 
“Mike Shannon,” she told Cal patiently, 
“brought me up wrong. Such an inconveni- 
ence! He brought me up to believe people 
told the truth.” 

She lifted her head. What had these 
months taught her, if not to be hard? She 
could be beautiful, and that was a job, too. 
She would show the world how well she had 
learned her job. She would show Jim! She 
would dress up in her best clothes and the 
Shavaski sables and sail into the clinic, or 
somewhere and show Jim Brown what he 
had missed. What he had passed up because 
of his own dumbell stubbornness. —Oh, she 
would show him! 

The wet pebble became suddenly a raging 
fire in her breast. How many hours, how 
many miles of sea, how many minutes 
before she could show him? 


THE SHINY black coupé was shelter for 
sables and orchids and fora girl’s white face 
under Braucardi’s latest simplicity. Such a 
coupé, such a Paisha as Maple Street would 
not have dreamed eight months before. 
Amber light flashed for the left turn. Pearl 
Street and today was clinic day. 

Rain made puddles on the worn dispen- 
sary steps and the waiting room was bleak, 
empty, save for the heavy pervasive breath 


in the darkness and Rene leading Maximus, 
who seemed to have fallen into a kind of 
stupor. After half an hour they arrived at a 
signal box, to find the switchman leaning 
out of his window. 

“Th-there’s been a smash,” he stam- 
mered. “A bad ’un. The whole train’s 
telescoped, up front there. . .” 

The women gaped at one another, speech- 
less and open-mouthed; but the girl of the 
corridor thrust past them. 

“Let me use your phone!” she insisted. “I 
—I must call London—my father.” 

Before the astonished switchman could 
stop her, she was at the instrument. “Brush 
9000,” she said. ““Yes, the Daily Sun.” 

“Here, none o’ that, miss!”’ The signal- 
man regained his composure. “You can’t 
use our lines for press stuff. Thought you 
were going to call your father!’ 

“So I am,” she said over her shoulder. 
“He’s Lord Southwood, the owner of the 
paper. Hello, hello, father! This is Chris- 
tine. Listen to this...” 


ALL ACROSS England it went by break- 
fast-time—the tale of the railway disaster 
and of Maximus’s prophecy. By noon, in 


of ether, disinfectant. Paisha pushed sables 
from her throat, took a cigarette from a thin 
black box and lit it. The door to the surgery 
was marked, No Admittance. 

No admittance to whom? With one 
chamois-gloved hand Paisha turned the 
knob. Ether, iodotorm, shut her in like a 
curtain. On the table a child lay; Jim stood 
over it, his hands busy, his back to the door. 
He had on a white apron; his sleeves were 
rolled up. 

“That you, doc?” he said. 

Paisha said, “It’s not Doc anybody,” and 
Jim swung round. His face, above the brilli- 
ant green-shaded operating table, was in 
shadow. ; 

“Hello!” Paisha said and smiled. 

Jim said: ‘Take that cigarette out of 
here, please.” 

Silence in the surgery. In the next room, 
the sound of steps. Jim strode to the door. 
“Johnny? Step round to Flinn’s for more 
three-inch bandage, and make it snappy. 
Oh, yes, and show this lady out! We’re busy 
here. She must have made a mistake.” 

He opened the door for her to pass. “And 
give her your umbrella, Johnny. She might 
spoil her complexion. She might get her 
hair wet.” 

A door slammed; rain struck full in her 
face, and Paisha lifted her head to meet it. 
Johnny’s umbrella was in the gutter and she 
was running. Rain was cool against burning 
temples, nails sharp against her palms. 
The red and white of Tony’s pole was a wet 
blur, and inside the shop her hat was damp 
in her hands as she sat down. Tony held her 
hair in his fingers reverently, as if it were 
the bib of the Madonna. “By golly,” he 
said, he couldn’t cut this. Paisha said, 
“Five dollars, Tony. Make it short, like a 


Manchester, he had closed a contract with 
the London Paladrome at three hundred 
pounds a week, and his fortune seemed 
made. The name went up in neon lights 
instead of garish print, and in place of small- 
town audiences and one-night stands, 
Maximus the Great found his chance in the 
metropolis. 

But something was wrong, something 
missing. There were no more of the aston- 
ishingly verified prognostications, no more 
inexplicable, public-drawing bits of sensa- 
tionalism. Without his “‘battery,’’ Maximus 
was just an ordinary turn, and a flop at 
that. 

“Why, he’s keeping people out of the 
theatre!’ the impresario protested. ‘“He’s 
not told them a thing all this week.” 

“He can’t grind prophecies out like 
sausages.”” Old Simon was indignant. ‘‘He’s 
not a pork butcher: he’s a clairvoyant.” 

“Well, we’ve got to have results or he’s 
through!” 

In their palatial hotel suite, Maximus and 
Rene talked anxiously. Maximus was 
puzzled and frustrated. 

“If only my mind wasn’t such an awful 
blank,” he complained. “The more I try to 
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man’s. And, Tony, you can keep the hair.” 

Back in the surgery, ether and iodoform 
still hung in the air. The heavy light was 
off and the child slept in a cot in the corner; 
Jim was at the tap, scrubbing his hands, 
Paisha stepped into the room; the water in 
her shoes made a noise when she walked and 
her hat was much too big for her. 

“Jim!” she said, and because Jim said 
nothing, her voice was suddenly, foolishly 
polite; “They tell me you’re going to be a 
big specialist in the city. Congratulations.” 

“Boloney!” Jim said. He did not look at 
her. ‘“‘You know well enough where I’m 
going.” He wiped his hands on the paper 
towel and rolled down his sleeves. ‘Up to 
the mines is where I’m going.” His voice 
was tired, harsh. “And I can’t get there 
soon enough.” 

Paisha shifted her weight from the right 
foot to the left. She heard herself asking if 
he had got himself a house with a good 
dispensary room and Jim said, “Yeah, on 
the biggest hill, next to one of the biggest 
mines.”’ He looked up, straight into Paisha’s 
face. ‘“The windy side,” he said. 

Paisha made a quick movement; her hat 
jerked sideways and she reached up and 
snatched it off. Jim said. ‘“‘What the deuce, 
Red—What have you done to yourself?” 

Paisha felt suddenly very foolish. ‘I got 
mad. You and your everlasting talk about 
my hair getting spoiled.” 

Jim grinned. “It’s spoiled now, all right. 
It was your password to the palace. Think 
they'll let you back in, without it?” 

“I don’t want to go back,”’ Paisha said, 
and Jim said: “A girl has to go somewhere. 
How about it if you help me clean up this 
dispensary and then we'll be on our way?” 


see things, the emptier it gets. And all those 
people out front every night, asking me to 
tell them who’s going to win the boat race or 
how many kittens the cat’s going to have.” 

“I know how you feel.”” Rene laid her 
hand on his knee. “I think you ought to 
give it up—yes, I do. I’ve been watching 
you, dear. This constant effort is making 
you ill.” 

“I’m not going back to the old life. Five 
pounds a week and lodging for the night.” 

“We were happy then.” 

“Aren’t you happy now?” 

“T’ve been happier. You know, I haven’t 
seen much of you lately, have I? You—you 
don’t even need me in the act any more.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, honey?” 
Maximus turned to her as the phone rang. 
“Hello? Yes? Who? Miss Shaw—to see 
me? Show her in, please.” 

“Christine Shaw? The newspaperman’s 
daughter?”’ Rene glanced up quickly. Since 
the railway sensation and the Sun’s publi- 
city campaign, Maximus had several times 
met the girl of the stage box, although she 
had never been present in the Paladrome 
when he was performing there. He reached 
for his coat and went out, leaving Rene 
looking after him. In the lounge below 
Christine was waiting. 

“Listen,” she said. 
Culbert?” 

“The Paladrome manager? 
Why?” 

“He and father dined together last night 
—and he was horrible about you.” 

Maximus grinned. “Yes, I can imagine 
that. Did he by any chance make use of the 
word charlatan? By the way, do you think 
I’m that?” 

“I shouldn’t be here now if I did. No, 
your gift is a real one—” 

“So real, maybe, I’m no good to Culbert. 
I—well, I can’t fake. Not now.” 

Rene entered. “Oh, Maximus, darling, 
you forgot your handkerchief. Good morn- 
ing, Miss Shaw. How are you?” 

The two women sized one another up in 
the manner of a couple of swordsmen in a 
duel, but at that moment a page brought a 
letter. 

“Just came by hand, sir—marked very 
urgent.” 

Maximus took it with a shrug. “It’s from 
Culbert. I know what it is. Yes, I thought 


“Do you know 


Of course. 
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The Clairvoyant 


(Continued from page 63) 





The mother caught at her, but she tore 
herself free. ‘No! No! Let me pack— 
please, mother, please. It’s no use—I’m 
going.” 

She fled out of the room, while Simon and 
Madame stared at each other. Then 
Madame went hastily across and picked up 
the telephone. 

“What’s the idea?” 
fusedly. 

“What d’you suppose?” the old lady 
snapped back. “I’m going to talk to Master 
Max myself!” 

Maximus, summoned from his speech to 
the phone, started in surprise at seeing 
Christine in the lobby. “Hello!” he said. “‘I 
didn’t know they allowed ladies here.” 

“They don’t,’’ said Christine coolly. 

Maximus took up the receiver. ‘Excuse 
me,” he said. “Yes? Oh, you, mother? Eh? 
What’s that? Going away? What on earth 
for? No! No! She’s making a mistake. 
You must talk to her. I can’t get away from 
here now, no. You talk to her! Hurry; you 
must hurry.” 

He set the instrument down suddenly. 
“Lord!” he muttered, “that’s . . . queer.” 

“What’s the matter, Max?” Christine 
asked. 

He said nothing fora moment. “I thought 

. I thought . .” he said dully. “I 
thought I saw—” 

“Saw what?” 

“My mother—” 

“Max! What was it?” 

He flung his hands wide as if thrusting an 
unwelcome vision away from him. 

“No! No! It couldn't have been! It 
couldn’t have been!” he cried. “Things 
don’t happen like that. I must get back. 
I’ve got to get back to this banquet busi- 
ness—”’ 

He ran out, leaving Christine wide-eyed 
in her chair. The telephone began to ring 
again suddenly, with steady, ominous 
persistence. 

At the foot of the stairs in the hotel they 
found her, in a crumpled heap—Madame, 
Max’s mother. Running after Rene, des- 
perately, in a final appeal, she had tripped 
and stumbled, ending up with a headlong 
fall down the steep flight. They picked her 
up, the trembling, contrite Rene and old 
Simon, and she spoke painfully and gasp- 
ingly to the girl. 

“I. . . want to talk to you about Max. I 
must say something quickly. It’s about 

. that gift. It’s bad. It’s no good. He 
must give it up.” 

“Yes, yes. Of course. 
darling—”’ 

“Yes. Christine Shaw. She’s . . . what I 
said before . the power. He must give 
her up. Tell him—” 

“Don’t, dear; don’t. 
doctor comes.” 

“He’s bringing unhappiness to you both. I 
see it—one sees very clearly in the face of 
death.” 

“Oh! Oh, d-don’t—” 

The old woman gave a great sigh and 
closed her eyes. 


Simon asked con- 


Keep quiet now, 


Lie still until the 


“I’M NOT going onwith it, sir. If you don’t 
mind I’d sooner not discuss it. I’m grateful 
to you, but quite definitely I’m not accept- 
ing the position.” 

In Lord Southwood’s office next day, 
Max was burning his boats. Christine was 
there, vivid as ever. 

“But, Max—” 

“Now, Christine, 
prevent me.” 

“This is very curious, Maximus. Why the 
sudden change?” 

“I have my reasons, Lord Southwood—” 

An editor entered. ‘“There’s this Humber 


don’t you try to 


Shaft thing, sir,” he said apologetically. 
“Carter’s on the long-distance phone from 
the shaft now. D’you want us to run the 
story?” 

“The Humber shaft?” Maximus looked 
up quickly. ‘‘Why—someone told me some- 
thing about the Humber shaft. There’s 
going to be a disaster there. The water’s 
coming in—’”’ 

“What!” 

“T tell you I’m right. You’ve got to warn 
them. You must. Did I say I wasn’t going 
on? Well, I am. I’ve got to, now. Here’s 
your first prophecy, Lord Southwood: the 
Humber Shaft will be destroyed. Write it 
up, spread it across your front page 

“You're mad, Maximus! I'll do nothing 
of the kind. D’you think I want to be let in 
for the libel suit of the century?” 

“I was right about the train, wasn’t I?” 

“That was another matter 

Christine interrupted. 
father. You must run it.” 

“T certainly won't.” 

“You won’t warn them? Then some other 
paper will.’’ Max got up. 

“Go down Fleet Street and see.”’ 

“I’m not going down Fleet Street. I’m 
going north to Howal—to let these poor 
devils know—” 

“And I’m going to drive you.” Christine 
clutched his arm. ‘‘Come on. Let’s go!” 

But once again Max’s warnings were 
doomed to go unheeded. At the head of the 
shaft, while he pleaded with the men, the 
company’s foremen blustered and threat- 
ened. 

“TI came up here to warn you. . . to save 
you from what I know is coming. For the 


“He’s right, 


right—I shouldn’t have gone on with it.” 

“She wasn’t right! You’ve got something 
that belongs to the world. You’ve got to 
go on.” 

“You believe that?” 

“IT know it. Woman’s intuition, maybe. 
Or maybe it’s because I—I love you.” 

There was a tense little silence. ‘You 
what?” Max asked in a strained voice. 

“T love you. Is that wrong, Max?” 

“T don’t know. I—” 

“Max, I love you. Do you hear?” 

He turned away, white and quivering. 
“I’m sorry—I’m very sorry—” he mumbled. 
And that was all. 


THAT NIGHT the terror happened in the 
Humber Shaft. The water burst in, even as 
Max’s familiar spirit had told him. Hun- 
dreds of men on the night shift were 
drowned, hundreds more imprisoned beyond 
hope of safety. A tremendous outcry arose 
—not against the foremen who had not 
listened to advice and warning, but against 
Maximus himself. It was he who had 
caused the disaster, they said, by infecting 
the men with nervousness at their tasks. To 
gain publicity for himself he had deliber- 
ately caused this public mischief. He was 
arrested and brought to trial, a seething 
mob milling outside the courthouse. 

The prosecutor was bitter, incisive. “I 
submit this terrible tragedy was brought 
about by panic, caused by the prisoner’s 
so-called prophecy. The very nature of his 
activities makes it vital that he should keep 
his name before the public; and he chose a 
very dreadful, a very horrible way of doing 
it. Two hundred bodies have been taken 








Foreseeing destruction, Max strives to warn the unheeding workers. 


“The Clairvoyant" is fictionized from the Gainsborough picture written for 
the screen by Bryan Edgar Wallace and Charles Bennett, and presented by 
Gaumont British Picture Corporation Limited. Maurice Elvey, director. 


CAST 
Maximus ......... Claude Rains MORO Gikcah i pea'es be Fay Wray 
MMNRR ice e as Mary Clare Simon aes . Ben Field 
CHNe «ose Jane Baxter Lord Southwood. ..Athole Stewart 





sake of your wives and mothers, I implore 
you all, I beseech you, not to go on the 
night shift.” 

Max was almost beside himself, but the 
men hesitated. Their foreman thrust himself 
among them. 

“You’re mad! Get back to work, all of 
you. You going to lose your jobs just be- 
cause a cracked trickster comes down here 
with a story? There’s the signal now—the 
train’s waiting. Back to work, all of you!” 

They went, while Maximus wrung his 
hands. Christine tried to comfort him. 

‘‘Whatever happens, you’re not to blame. 
You warned them.” 

Maximus shook his head. ‘And I couldn’t 
convince the poor devils. Why? Rene was 


from that shaft; there are still a hundred and 
ten left.” 

With piled-up vehemence he made his 
accusation, and then, swinging round, called 
his first witness. 

“Miss Christine Shaw.” 

She entered the box, pale and firm, and 
answered his preliminary questions. 

“You were with this man when he, as he 
says, foresaw this disaster?” 

“I was with him when the clairvoyant 
state came on him, yes.” 

“He had just left his post on the Daily 
Sun—was out of employment?” 

Te. 

“IT see. And he made a prophecy. Well— 
You drove him up to the Humber? You 
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heard him warn the agitated mine workers?” 
~ wea. 

“They were alarmed? 
a state of panic?” 

“Of course they were alarmed. 
prophecies come true.” 

“Ye-es. Don’t you think, then, Miss 
Shaw, that the workers’ alarm was calcu- 
lated to bring about a state of—tension?” 

“I don’t know. You’re trying to make me 
speak against him.” 

“T am asking if you don’t believe that the 
accident was due to the prisoner’s prophecy.” 

“How can I tell? I wasn’t in the shaft.” 

“Do you believe this—er, gift is genuine?” 

“TI don’t know. I suppose to be able to 
foretell the truth is—”’ 

“You're not sure, then. You believe he is 
a charlatan?” 

“That’s not what I said.” 

“Thank you, Miss Shaw—that will do.” 

Half-hysterical now, she left the court- 
room. In the corridor outside Rene was 
waiting anxiously to be called. Christine 
rushed up to her. 

“T let him down—I let him down. They 
made me come here. I couldn’t help it. And 
they tell me you were going to leave him.” 

“T haven't left him You love him, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes. I wanted to take him away from 
you. But he doesn’t care for me—” 

“But you care for him, and you can help 
him. I hate to say this, but I’ve got to. You 
see—the gift—it only comes when you're 
near him. It’s got to be stopped. You must 
not see him again.” 

“T do like him so—” 

“Yes, both of us love him. But it’s his 
happiness I’m thinking of. If this thing 
goes on, I believe he’ll go mad. Oh, don’t 
you—can’t you understand? It’s up to 
you!” 

Christine let her head fall in her hands. 
“T’ll never see him again,” she said in a low 
voice. ““Never—after today.” 

In the court, Maximus was giving evi- 
dence on his own behalf. 

“You have the effrontery to assert, Mr. 
Maximus, that you can foretell the future. 
That you have a gift from God himself?” 

“T never said that.” 

“From the —er, other source, then?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, after all, it’s easy. If it’s genuine, 
why not demonstrate here? Prophesy, 
Maximus! Prophesy! If you can, genuinely, 
my case falls to the ground, of course. Come 
on, now, Mr. Maximus; put on your act. 
How about telling the jury what their 
verdict will be?” 

“But I can’t—I can’t to order.” Maximus 
gazed about him helplessly, while Christine 
in the background leaned forward intently. 

“You can’t to order—but you can for 
money,” jeered the lawyer. 

Maximus stiffened all at once. “I see a 
man,” he began huskily. ““A hundred and ten 
living men. They’re in the shaft; they’re 
tapping their way out of the Eastern shaft 
—the Eastern shaft. They’re weak, they’re 
famished—but they’re alive. They'll be 
saved soon—news will come- 

Like an electric whisper it ran round the 
courthouse, to be picked up and echoed by 
the crowd outside. Echoed and drowned by 
another, a growing roar. 

“They’re saved—they’re alive, all of them 
—they’ve got them out. Maximus!— 
Maximus !— Maximus!” 

The foreman of the jury looked at the 
judge and rose. ‘My Lord, we’re already 
agreed,” he said. “Not guilty!” 


Might one say in 


His 


OUTSIDE A small-town theatre in the 
United States, a barker shouted himself 
hoarse. 

“Come on, step up! This way for tha 
greatest clairvoyant and mind _ reader 
America has ever seen. Admission ten cents, 
a thin dime, the tenth part of a dollar! Walk 
up, ladies and gentlemen! Fifty dollars to 
you if you can tell how it is done. Walk up, 
walk up!” 

Maximus grinned down at Rene. “It’d be 
a shame to take their money.” 

She linked her arm in his. “It sure 
would!” she agreed happily. ‘Come on! 
Let’s go to the hot-dog stand instead!” 
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SUMMER STYLES in CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


PRICE 15 CENTS 

















No. 135 — A cape 
in one with the frock, 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40 inches. Size 
34 requires 3!/, yards 
of 39 inch material. 


No. 207 — A grace- 
ful “extra frock.” 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40 inches. Size 
34 requires 35 yards 
of 39 inch material 

















No. 169 — Simple to 

make and effective to 

wear. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 

40 and 42 inches. Size 

36 requires 3 yards of 
39 inch material. 






No. 173 — A frock that stresses slender 
lines. A cape is included. Sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 
3'/, yards of 35 inch material. 








No. 203 — Charmingly 
suited to the smart black 
net vogue. Sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inches. 
Size 34 requires 3 yards 
and '/g yard of 39 inch 
material. 





No. 143 — Cool, and delightfully feminine. 
Sizes 32. 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 re- 
quires 37% yards of 39 inch material. 










No. 259 — The shorts ensemble for all summer 
sports wear. Sizes II, 13, 15 and 17 years. Size 






15 requires 434 yards of 39 inch material. 






, 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his nam e and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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Tue slightest objection- 
able odor about a toilet is a sure sign of 
insanitation. Germs are breeding there and 
the toilet is a menace to health. A clean 
toilet is safe and sanitary. Purifying the 
toilet bowl is no longer an unpleasant task. 

Just shake a little Sani-Flush in the bowl 
(follow directions on the can). Flush the 
toilet and your job is done. No scrubbing 
or scouring. No work at all! Yet the porce- 
lain gleams like new. Germs are swept 
away. Odors go. 

Sani-Flush does something that no other 
method can do. It purifies the hidden trap, 
beneath the bowl. Sani-Flush is also effec- 
tive for cleaning automobile radiators (di- 
rections on can). Sold by grocery, drug, 
and hardware stores — 25 and 15 cent sizes. 
Made in Canada. Distributed by Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Sani-Flush «uns 


FOULET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 





Bring a New Excitement 


To Your Cooking 


With these culinary secrets from the 
Chatelaine Institute 


Five New Service Bulletins 
e 


28 COOKIE RECIPES 
Price 10 Cents—No. 2,200 


MAN-MADE MEALS 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,204 


WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
Price 5 Cents—No. 400 


SWEET AND SAVORY SAUCES 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,203 


FAVORITE DESSERTS OF 
THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 
Price 15 Cents—No. 2,201 


& 
Ask for Them by Number 
€ 
See Page 54 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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PLEASE, 
MOM, 
MAKE 


NO WARMING —EASY TO MAKE 


Make it in your electric refrig- 
erator or freezer — creamy and 
smooth. No ice crystals. Con- 
tains no starch or gelatine. 


CHOCOLATE, VANILLA OR 
MAPLE, 10¢ 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 


It’s the perfection of detail that marks 
the fine hand in making smart clothes. 
We unblushingly believe that sewi 
with J. & P. Coats’ Sheen, and J. & eB 
Coats’ Spool Silk ... those lovely, 
lustrous threads so fine and firm, smooth 
and even... is one of those finer 
touches that will steer you to success 
the surest and pleasantest route. 


J. & P. Coats’ 
“SHEEN” 


In perfectly matching shades for 
machine or hand-sewing silk crepes, 
chiffon sheers and rayons. 80-yard 
spools—over 150 shades. 


J.& P. Coats?’ 
SPOOL SILK 


For hemstitching, and sewing on heavier 
silks and woollens, by hand or machine. 
50-yards to the spool, every strand 
pure silk, More than 150 shades. 


Use the needle famous for fine 
sewing since 1730 Luli ¥ A 
¢ wards 


lhe Canadian Spool Cotton Co,, 


Dept. X-44, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 
I enclose 10¢ for new book, “‘Sewing Secrets.” 





Name.. 
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HOLIDAY FASHIONS for BIG and LITTLE 









CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


No. 1559 — Here’s a two-piece dress 
that is perfectly suited to the youthful 
"“change-for-dinner" hour. Sizes 10, 12 
and 1/4 years. Size 12 requires 3!/4 and 
4 yards of 35 inch material. 
Price 15 cents. 





No. 4063 — A jacket-frock has countless 

uses — and always looks right. Sizes 6, 

8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 23% 
and 34 yards of 35 inch material. 


Price 10 cents 












No. 1560 — A "twin" outfit, both ver- No. 4045 — This smart little jumper-frock 


sions included in the one pattern. Sizes may be cut for an all-in-one dress, if 

4 an ear iz equires | 3 
Z. and 6 years. S oa 4 req res 8 preferred. Sizes 8 10, 12, 14 and 16 
and '/, yards of 35 inch material for E 
girl's dress; and % and 4% yards for years. Size 12 requires 2!/4 yards and 134 


boy's suit. Price 15 cents. yards of 35 inch material. Price 10 cents, 





No. 1567 — Rows of stitching make an 
attractive trimming for this yoked dress. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 34 
requires 3!/, yards of 39 inch material 
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Price 15 cents 


No. 243 — This charming sports dress is 
cut in two pieces only. Two versions of a 
smart cape are included with the pat i 
tern. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
Size 34 requires 3 yards of 35 inch ma 


terial for frock. Price 15 cents 


No. 43 — Sports shorts in sizes 10, 12 and 
14 years for boys; 32, 34, 36 and 38 


inches waist for men. Size 12 requires |'!/g i 





yards of 39 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They muy be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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NO MORE STEAMY KITCHENS ON WASH DAY 


 TT—Th————E cae Es } ; PARE SO etnias 
BOILING CLOTHES ON A é Sf /SIMMY JUST TOLD Mi / NEARLY EVERYBODY AT 

SWELTERING DAY LIKt & \ | | \ YOU WERE BOILING BRIDGE YESTERDAY SEEMED 
TH ‘ AND S( RUBBING TOO, 7 | YOUR W ASH. | JUST H/ \ / CRAZY ABOUT IT. | HI ARD \] 
NO DOUBT! | MUST SPEAK 7X fi] | \ 10. COME IN AND TELL /\ PRAISED A DOZEN TIMES 
~ - —ene ees 


, TO HER some te 
4 ~ 63 
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IT'S TOO HOT INSIDE. \ 
MOTHER {S STILI 
BOILING THE CLOTHES 





















WHY, JIMMY... HOW 
IS IT THAT YOU'RE 
EATING OUT HERE ? 





AD 
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| YOU ABOUT RINSO... ff 
ae or 
ea 













her these ]j 
Ss 
ave work-—save clothes—save hands! 


RY RINS i 
dy aaa aa eee washday thrill ever! When 
aban ee tle Rinso 8ives, even in hardest water — v,,,’ linsis 
it gets clothes fro ca ae at and bight 
it gets clo ee from en or wan vale why ie oe and bright 
ewsp: $ re inso, Try se-—isemeom aan lst 
ults! 
othes — saves money — 


('M TESTED AND APPROVED By 
8. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
ou! Recommended by th 
»y the makers of 24 - ieee, 


ang diz ‘ g 
r( :} ore M k 2 J > , y 1 ll 
a in Was 1ers, akes ¢ ishw h an a | 
; asnin 
ine quick and Casy, Kind to your beni, Tr y | 
Iti Tost women buy the BIG thr ift Package, 
A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 













a COURSE YOU'VE HEARD ABOUT 
)\T! BUT WHY DONT YOU USE IT? 
| IT SOAKS CLOTHES 40R5 SHADES 
WHITER WITHOUT SCRUBBING OR 
BOILING 


vel 

N EXT WASHDAY YOU'D NEVER THINK IT ‘A suds 

GEE. ITS NICE AND WAS WASHDAY... WOULD 

COOL IN HERE, MOM YOU, JIMMY ? 'M SO eg 
; GLAD | CHANGED La 

TO RINSO \ 






























you see what rich, 












\'M AFRAID I'VE BEEN 


) OLD-FASHIONED 
ILL TRY IT 
































: Clothes last longer 
n tubs, Rinso Soaks out 


or boiling. That Saves the cl 
Saves y 







dirt without scrubbing 




















ARITY HINT FOR SUMMER GIRLS 








‘A POPUL 















as ——— sai 
DOT'S HINTING SHE'D My } pat ie ated THIS MIGHT BE AGOOD SHOPPING FOR THEIR TRIP 
i LIKE TO GO WITH US OH, PEG, WHAT SHALL hf Asout’s.o’? THAT'S CHANCE TO GIVE HER PVE MADE A LIST OF AT THE VERY TOP OF MY LIST 
ON OUR VACATION WE TELL HER ? WE oe A HINT ABOUT USING ‘S$ SO 
TRIP BOTH LIKE DOT BUT WHY SHE CAN'T KEEP LIFEBUOY. I'M GOING THE TOILET ARTICLES GOES LIFEBUOY, DOT. IT’S S 
ms “HER FRIENDS To Doit! | NEED TO TAKE REFRESHING TO a 









WEATHER 
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| *B.o! GONE — @ grand vacation 


AND HERE COMES ONE 
REASON, DOT— THE NEW 
BOY FRIEND... AND IS 

HE INTERESTED! 








YOU MEAN MY 
LIFEBUOY 
COMPLEXION 


| TAKE OFF THAT 
BIG SHADE HAT. 
| WANT TO SEE 
YOUR LOVELY 
COMPLEXION 





AND NEITHER PEG NOR 
| TAKE CHANCES WITH 
"B.0” NOTHING SCARES 
THE MEN AWAY QUICKER. 
EVERY GIRL SHOULD 
REALIZE THAT 


\ 


1 WONDER IF SHE WAS 
HINTING. ANYWAY, I’M 
GOING TO GET SOME 
LIFEBUOY, TOO. MAYBE 
| HAVEN’T BEEN AS 
CAREFUL AS! SHOULD 






OH, GIRLS, | NEVER HAD 
SUCH A WONDERFUL 
VACATION BEFORE ! 







A™ you a creamy-skinned brunette? Use Lifebuoy. A 
pink-and-white blonde? Use Lifebuoy. Its deep-cleans- 
ing, purifying lather brings new radiance to every com- 
plexion. Skin tests on hundreds of women show Life- 
buoy is more than 20 per cent milder than many so- 
called “beauty soaps”. Try Lifebuoy—you'll love it! 


For summer charm— 
Bathe often with Lifebuoy. 
Its abundant lather deodor- 
izes, stops ‘‘B.O.”’ (d0dy odour). 
Its own clean scent ee ~ 

: ° ILLIONS SAY 
quickly rinses away. a 

- ‘fF ogrees 

Approved by Good with my shin” 

Housekeeping Bureau ™ 























IF BY this time you haven’t been told so, it 
won’t be long until you are being assured that 
you, representing the womanhood of Canada, 
are gracious and fair to look upon; are possessed 
of more than usual intelligence; are the mothers, 
or future mothers, of a race of supermen who 


owe or will owe everything to you; are the back- 


bone of this great country which persists in 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

For you have a vote. An election is coming. 
And the buzz of the honey-tongued politician is 
heard throughout the land. 

Now an election is an expensive thing. It is 
conducted at public expense. You pay for it. 
You pay for the machinery which conducts it. 
In the long run you pay each party’s campaign 
expenses. For the people who contribute to 
party campaign funds do not do so for the sheer 
joy of the experience. They expect to be re- 
warded. And the rewards come directly or in- 
directly out of the public’s pocket. 

Interest in an election is a personal matter of 
dollars and cents to you just as much as it is a 
matter of national welfare. 

So you ought to be alive to what is going on; 
to dissect what is told to you; to take the measure 
of those doing the telling. 


MEN WHO go in for politics are divided into 
two classes. Statesmen and politicians. A states- 
man is anxious to see what he can do for the 
State. A politician is anxious to see what the 
State can do for him. 

We have too few of the former; too many of 
the latter. 

You will want to decide, then, whether the 
man who is cajoling your vote belongs to one 
class or the other. Your decision can be based on 
his record. Not on what he tells you is his record, 
but what his record actually is. 

If he has previously represented your consti- 
tuency, what exactly has he done in the interests 
of you, your husband, your family? Has he made 
any effort to stop or reduce the wastes of govern- 
ment for which you pay by way of taxes on 
everything you buy for your home? 

Has he invariably voted in the House as you 
would have him vote, or has he voted the way his 
party chiefs told him to? 














VOTES 


for MIEN 


by H. NAPIER MOORE 


Has he placed the party ahead of the people 
he represents—all of them, not only those who 
gave him what may have been a slight majority? 

If he hasn’t been elected before, what are his 
qualifications? Has he by his own efforts made a 
success of any business, trade or profession? Or 
does the sessional indemnity appeal to him as a 
good way to make a living at the expense of 
somebody else? 


ALL POLITICIANS will tell you that they have 
been “prevailed upon” to run. They create the 
impression that at the call of duty they are mak- 
ing great sacrifices in order to serve you. In nine 
cases out of ten that is unadulterated bunk. 
They have moved heaven and earth to get the 
nomination. 

They are elected on promises. Promises that if 
you will only vote for them, you will get this, 
that and the other thing. At the expense of the 
Government, of course. Where does the Govern- 
ment get the money? From you. 

It is a good thing for them that they cannot 
be sued for breach of promise. Sometimes it is 
a good thing for you, too. Because if every prom- 
ise were carried out you’d have nothing left out 
of your salary, or your husband’s salary to live on. 

Examine carefully every promise made to you. 
Figure out what it will cost you if kept. 

Bear in mind that generally if the women of a 
community were as intelligent as the candidate 
said they were in his campaign speeches, he never 
would have been elected in a thousand years. 

The same goes for the men. 


TWO OF the major troubles from which we 
suffer are: 

Too many people know for which party they 
will vote at the next election and the election 
after that. 

Too many governments are afraid of defeat. 
They would rather hold on to office than attempt 
to solve problems that are strangling the country. 

Why? You fill in the answer. 

The character and ability of the man who seeks 
your vote are the important things; not the color 
of the ribbon he has pinned on his coat. 
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NOW MY urgings that women should be inter- 
ested in public affairs have not met with unani- 
mous agreement. Not a few readers tell me that 
a woman’s place in life is building a home. 

I am sent the records of cases of mothers who 
know all about caring for the Chinese and 
Eskimos, but whose own sons have been ulti- 
mately sent to the penitentiary because they had 
no proper home life. Cases of mothers active in 
public affairs whose boys and girls have been 
complete washouts. 

It is suggested that if I must write editorials 
to women, ‘“‘why can’t you tell them first to be 
true to themselves, true to the things that God 
created them for. Tell them that everyone can’t 
sit in the front row; that sometimes there is just 
as good a view in the balcony.” 


WELL, THERE is another way of looking at it. 
Extreme cases there always will be. But youth 
isn’t always driven to crime or desperation be- 
cause of neglectful mothers. Canada’s relief 
camps aren’t filled with young men because their 
mothers went to a political meeting. 

The situation exists because of economic condi- 
tions and the inability of states to cope with those 
conditions. 

A better state would reduce that inability. 

A better state means better government of the 
people’s affairs. 

Better government means less party aggrand- 
izement. 

Less party aggrandizement can only come 
through the election of men of broader vision and 
more national ideals. 

And that in turn involves a more intelligent 
vote. 

How can you vote intelligently in matters that 
do affect your home, that do affect your sons and 
your daughters, if you don’t interest yourself in 
public affairs? 


A SOLEMN piece this. But there’s nothing 
very amusing about an election in these times. 
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CHIPSO SAVES HARD RUBBING 
—that’s why wee Tom Giblin’s ay | lal Ia] 
knitted suit doesn’t shrink. RICH \e) O gi g re} O u '¢~) 
SUDS loosen dirt without injuring 
colors. Bob’s slacks are snowy. 


Florence’s stripes are bright and d + , 3 ove r the avers | =) htu b 


clear after many Chipso washings. 


for these mothers who use Chipso! 


“DIRT COMES OUT FAST— 
COLORS STAY IN” 


“It’s actually kind of fun to slosh 
a big wash clean in billowy deep 
Chipso suds! Dirt slips out so 
quickly I never have a bit of hard 
rubbing to do. The clothes look 
gorgeous. They smell clean. And 
colors stand up season after sea- 
son. Nancy’s dress and JoAnn’s 
have been washed and washed— 


COLORS LIKE NEW THE SECOND SEASON + at even blue is safe with Chipso. The 
“Patience and Ann are wearing last sum- ; fy cloth in David’s suit is firm and 
mer’s dresses,” says Mrs. Arthur Middle- wf, strong—not rubbed thin. And my 
ton. “Chipso has actually helped me : eet white suit is WHITE—no dull, 
through the aL: It a. oo rt ee half-clean colors with Chipso!”’ 
washing easy for me to do myself and it ? ete 

is mails ie for Sicedaa” ld a Bre. Rae Bryant 
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“CHIPSO GETS GRIMED-IN DIRT, yct it’s just as safe for my @R SG Bok @ SMTP SSA § BOON TO HANDS THAT WASH DISHES. «Chipso 


bouclé suit as it is for the boys’ cotton shorts,” says Mrs. suds are dandy to dissolve grease, but don’t 
S. J. Oechsle. “Bob and Jack have worn these suits wear lon ger roughen my hands,” Mrs. Middleton says. “And 
TWO SUMMERS. The colors haven’t faded at all.” I save money on Chipso because it goes so far. 





